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TALES    FROM    SHAKSPEARE. 
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PREFACE. 
(Extract. ) 

-Which  imperfect  abridgments,  if  they  be  foi 
tunately  so  done  as  to  prove  delightful  to  any  of  you, 
my  young  readers,  I  hope  will  have  no  worse  effect 
upon  you,  than  to  make  you  wish  yourselves  a  little 
older,  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  read  the  Plays  at 
full  length  (such  a  wish  will  be  neither  peevish  nor 
irrational).  When  time  and  leave  of  judicious  friends 
shall  put  them  into  your  hands,  you  will  discover  in 
such  of  them  as  are  here  abridged  (not  to  mention 
almost  as  many  more  which  are  left  untouched) 
many  surprising  events  and  turns  of  fortune,  which 
for  their  infinite  variety  could  not  be  contained  in  this 
little  book,  besides  a  world  of  sprightly  and  cheerful 
characters,  both  men  and  women,  the  humour  of 
which  I  was  fearful  of  losing  if  I  attempted  to  reduce 
the  length  of  them. 

"  What  these  Tales  have  been  to  you  in  childhood, 
that  and  much  more  it  is  my  wish  that  the  true  Plays 
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of  Shakspeare  may  prove  to  you  in  older  years — en- 
richers  of  the  fancy,  strengtheners  of  virtue,  a 
withdrawing  from  all  selfish  and  mercenary  thoughts, 
a  lesson  of  all  sweet  and  honourable  thoughts  and 
actions,  to  teach  you  courtesy,  benignity,  generosity, 
humanity:  for  of  examples,  teaching  these  virtues, 
his  pages  are  full." 


KING  LEAR. 


Lear,  King  of  Britain,  had  three  daughters:  Goneril, 
wife  to  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  Regan,  wife  to  the 
Duke  of  Cornwall ;  and  Cordelia,  a  young  maid,  for 
whose  love  the  King  of  France  and  Duke  of 
Burgundy  were  joint  suitors,  and  were  at  this  time 
making  stay  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of  Lear. 

The  old  king,  worn  out  with  age  and  the  fatigues 
of  government,  he  being  more  than  fourscore  years 
old,  determined  to  take  no  further  part  in  State  affairs, 
but  to  leave  the  management  to  younger  strengths, 
that  he  might  have  time  to  prepare  for  death,  which 
must  at  no  long  period  ensue.  With  this  intent  he 
called  his  three  daughters  to  him,  to  know  from 
their  own  lips  which  of  them  loved  him  best,  that 
he  might  part  his  kingdom  among  them  in  such 
proportions  as  their  affection  for  him  should  seem  to 
deserve. 

Goneril,  the  eldest,  declared  that  she  loved  her 
father  more  than  words  could  give  out,  that  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  the  light  of  her  own  eyes,  dearer 
than  life  and  liberty,  with  a  deal  of  such  professing 
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stuff,  which  is  easy  to  counterfeit  where  there  is  no 
real  love,  only  a  few  fine  words  being  delivered  with 
confidence  being  wanted  in  that  case.  The  king, 
delighted  to  hear  from  her  own  mouth  this  assurance 
of  her  love,  and  thinking  truly  that  her  heart  went 
with  it,  in  a  fit  of  fatherly  fondness  bestowed  upon 
her  and  her  husband  one-third  of  his  ample  king- 
dom. 

Then  calling  to  him  his  second  daughter,  he 
demanded  what  she  had  to  say.  Regan,  who  was 
made  of  the  same  hollow  metal  as  her  sister,  was  not 
a  whit  behind  in  her  professions,  but  rather  declared 
that  what  her  sister  had  spoken  came  short  of  the 
love  which  she  professed  to  bear  for  his  highness  ; 
insomuch  that  she  found  all  other  joys  dead,  in  com- 
parison with  the  pleasure  which  she  took  in  the  love 
of  her  dear  king  and  father. 

Lear  blessed  himself  in  having  such  loving  children, 
as  he  thought ;  and  could  do  no  less,  after  the  hand- 
some assurances  which  Regan  had  made,  than 
bestow  a  third  of  his  kingdom  upon  her  and  her 
husband,  equal  in  size  to  that  which  he  had  already 
given  away  to  Goneril. 

Then  turning  to  his  youngest  daughter  Cordelia, 
whom  he  called  his  joy,  he  asked  what  she  had  to 
say;  thinking  no  doubt  that  she  would  glad  his  ears 
with  the  same  loving  speeches  which  her  sisters  had 
uttered,  or  rather  that  her  expressions  would  be  so 
much  stronger  than  theirs,  as  she  had  always  been 
his  darling,  and  favoured  by  him  above  either  of 
them.  But  Cordelia,  disgusted  with  the  flattery  of 
her  sisters,  whose  hearts  she  knew  were  far  from 
their  lips,  and  seeing  that  all  their  coaxing  speeches 
were  only  intended  to  wheedle  the  old  king  out  of  his 
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dominions,  that  they  and  their  husbands  might  reign 
in  his  lifetime,  made  no  other  reply  but  this, — that 
she  loved  his  majesty  according  to  her  duty,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

The  king,  shocked  with  this  appearance  of  ingrati- 
tude in  his  favourite  child,  desired  her  to  consider  her 
words,  and  to  mend  her  speech,  lest  it  should  mar  her 
fortunes. 

Cordelia  then  told  her  father,  that  he  was  her  father, 
that  he  had  given  her  breeding,  and  loved  her ;  that 
she  returned  those  duties  back  as  was  most  fit,  and 
did  obey  him,  love  him,  and  most  honour  him.  But 
that  she  could  not  frame  her  mouth  to  such  large 
speeches  as  her  sisters  had  done,  or  promise  to  love 
nothing  else  in  the  world.  Why  had  her  sisters 
husbands,  if  (as  they  said)  they  had  no  love  for  any- 
thing but  their  father?  If  she  should  ever  wed,  she 
was  sure  the  lord  to  whom  she  gave  her  hand  would 
want  half  her  love,  half  of  her  care  and  duty ;  she 
should  never  marry  like  her  sisters,  to  love  her  father 
all. 

Cordelia,  who  in  earnest  loved  her  old  father  even 
almost  as  extravagantly  as  her  sisters  pretended  to 
do,  would  have  plainly  told  him  so  at  any  other  time, 
in  more  daughter-like  and  loving  terms,  and  without 
these  qualifications,  which  did  indeed  sound  a  little 
ungracious  ;  but  after  the  crafty  flattering  speeches 
of  her  sisters,  which  she  had  seen  draw  such  extrava- 
gant rewards  after  them,  she  thought  the  handsomest 
thing  she  could  do  was  to  love  and  be  silent.  This 
put  her  affection  out  of  suspicion  of  mercenary  ends, 
and  showed  that  she  loved,  but  not  for  gain  :  and  that 
her  professions,  the  less  ostentatious  they  were,  had  so 
much  the  more  of  truth  and  sincerity  than  her  sisters'. 
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This  plainness  of  speech,  which  Lear  called  pride, 
so  enraged  the  old  monarch — who  in  his  best  of  times 
always  showed  much  of  spleen  and  rashness,  and  in 
whom  the  dotage  incident  to  old  age  had  so  clouded 
over  his  reason,  that  he  could  not  discern  truth  from 
flattery,  nor  a  gay  painted  speech  from  words  that 
came  from  the  heart — that  in  a  fury  of  resentment  he 
retracted  the  third  part  of  his  kingdom  which  yet  re- 
mained, which  he  had  reserved  for  Cordelia,  and  gave 
it  away  from  her,  sharing  it  equally  between  her 
two  sisters  and  their  husbands,  the  Dukes  of  Albany 
and  Cornwall:  whom  he  now  called  to  him,  and  in 
presence  of  all  his  courtiers,  bestowing  a  coronet  be- 
tween them,  invested  them  jointly  with  all  the  power, 
revenue,  and  execution  of  government,  only  retaining 
to  himself  the  name  of  king  ;  all  the  rest  of  royalty  he 
resigned ;  with  this  reservation,  that  himself,  with  a 
hundred  knights  for  his  attendants,  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  monthly  course  in  each  of  his  daughters' 
palaces  in  turn. 

So  preposterous  a  disposal  of  his  kingdom,  so  little 
guided  by  reason,  and  so  much  by  passion,  filled  all 
his  courtiers  with  astonishment  and  sorrow  ;  but  none 
of  them  had  the  courage  to  interpose  between  this 
incensed  king  and  his  wrath,  except  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
who  was  beginning  to  speak  a  good  word  for  Cordelia, 
when  the  passionate  Lear,  on  pain  of  death,  com- 
manded him  to  desist :  but  the  good  Kent  was  not  so 
to  be  repelled.  He  had  been  ever  loyal  to  Lear,  whom 
he  had  honoured  as  a  king,  loved  as  a  father,  followed 
as  a  master ;  and  had  never  esteemed  his  life  further 
than  as  a  pawn  to  wage  against  his  royal  master's 
enemies,  nor  feared  to  lose  it  when  Lear's  safety  was 
the  motive ;  nor  now  that  Lear  was  most  his  own 
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enemy,  did  this  faithful  servant  of  the  king  forget  his 
old  principles,  but  manfully  opposed  Lear,  to  do  Lear 
good ;  and  was  unmannerly  only  because  Lear  was 
mad.  He  had  been  a  most  faithful  counsellor  in 
times  past  to  the  king,  and  he  besought  him  now,  that 
he  would  see  with  his  eyes  (as  he  had  done  in  many 
weighty  matters),  and  go  by  his  advice  still ;  and  in 
his  best  consideration  recall  this  hideous  rashness : 
for  he  would  answer  with  his  life,  his  judgment  that 
Lear's  youngest  daughter  did  not  love  him  least,  nor 
were  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound  gave  no 
token  of  hollowness.  When  power  bowed  to  flattery, 
honour  was  bound  to  plainness.  For  Lear's  threats, 
what  could  he  do  to  him,  whose  life  was  already 
at  his  service  ?  that  should  not  hinder  duty  from 
speaking. 

The  honest  freedom  of  this  good  Earl  of  Kent  only 
stirred  up  the  king's  wrath  the  more,  and  like  a  frantic 
patient  who  kills  his  physician,  and  loves  his  mortal 
disease,  he  banished  this  true  servant,  and  allotted 
him  but  five  days  to  make  his  preparations  for  depar- 
ture ;  but  if  on  the  sixth  his  hated  person  was  found 
within  the  realm  of  Britain,  that  moment  was  to  be 
his  death.  And  Kent  bade  farewell  to  the  king,  and 
said  that  since  he  chose  to  show  himself  in  such 
fashion,  it  was  but  banishment  to  stay  there  ;  and 
before  he  went  he  recommended  Cordelia  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  the  maid  who  had  so  rightly 
thought,  and  so  discreetly  spoken  ;  and  only  wished 
that  her  sisters'  large  speeches  might  be  answered 
with  deeds  of  love  :  and  then  he  went,  as  he  said,  to 
shape  his  old  course  to  a  new  country. 

The  King  of  France  and  Duke  of  Burgundy  were 
now  called  in  to  hear  the  determination  of  Lear  about 
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his   youngest  daughter,  and  to   know  whether  they 

would  persist  in  their  courtship  to  Cordelia,  now  that 

she  was  under  her  father's  displeasure,  and  had  no 

fortune  but  her  own  person  to  recommend  her:  and 

the  Duke  of  Burgundy  declined  the  match,  and  would 

not  take  her  to  wife  upon   such   conditions  ;  but  the 

King  of  France,  understanding  what  the  nature  of  the 

fault  had  been  which  had  lost  her  the  love  of  her 

father,  that  it  was  only  a  tardiness  of  speech,  and  the 

not  being  able  to  frame  her  tongue  to  flattery  like  her 

sisters,  took  this  young  maid  by  the  hand,  and  saying 

that  her  virtues  were  a  dowry  above  a  kingdom,  bade 

Cordelia  to  take  farewell  of  her  sisters,  and   of  her 

father,  though  he  had  been  unkind,  and  she  should  go 

with  him,  and  be   queen  of  him  and  of  fair  France, 

and  reign  over  fairer  possessions  than   her  sisters  : 

and  he  called  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in   contempt  a 

waterish  duke,  because  his  love  for  this  young  maid 

had  in  a  moment  run  all  away  like  water. 

Then  Cordelia,  with  weeping  eyes,  took  leave  of 
her  sisters,  and  besought  them  to  love  their  father 
well,  and  make  good  their  professions  :  and  they 
sullenly  told  her  not  to  prescribe  to  them,  for  they 
knew  their  duty  ;  but  to  strive  to  content  her  husband, 
who  had  taken  her  (as  they  tauntingly  expressed  it) 
as  Fortune's  alms.  And  Cordelia,  with  a  heavy  heart 
departed,  for  she  knew  the  cunning  of  her  sisters,  and 
she  wished  her  father  in  better  hands  than  she  was 
about  to  leave  him  in. 

Cordelia  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  devilish 
disposition  of  her  sisters  began  to  show  themselves 
in  their  true  colours.  Even  before  the  expiration  of 
the  first  month,  which  Lear  was  to  spend  by  agree- 
ment with   his  eldest  daughter  Goneril,  the  old  king 
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began  to  find  out  the  difference  between  promises 
and  performances.  This  wretch  having  got  from  her 
father  all  that  he  had  to  bestow,  even  to  the  giving 
away  of  the  crown  from  off  his  head,  began  to  grudge 
even  those  small  remnants  of  royalty  which  the  old 
man  had  reserved  to  himself,  to  please  his  fancy  with 
the  idea  of  being  still  a  king.  She  could  not  bear  to 
see  him  and  his  hundred  knights.  Every  time  she 
met  her  father,  she  put  on  a  frowning  countenance  ; 
and  when  the  old  man  wanted  to  speak  with  her,  she 
would  feign  sickness,  or  anything  to  be  rid  of  the 
sight  of  him  ;  for  it  was  plain  that  she  esteemed  his 
old  age  a  useless  burden,  and  his  attendants  an  un- 
necessary expense  :  not  only  she  herself  slackened  in 
her  expressions  of  duty  to  the  king,  but  by  her  ex- 
ample, and  (it  is  to  be  feared)  not  without  her  private 
instructions,  her  very  servants  affected  to  treat  him 
with  neglect,  and  would  either  refuse  to  obey  his 
orders,  or  still  more  contemptuously  pretend  not  to 
hear  them.  Lear  could  not  but  perceive  this  altera- 
tion in  the  behaviour  of  his  daughter,  but  he  shut  his 
eyes  against  it  as  long  as  he  could,  as  people  com- 
monly are  unwilling  to  believe  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences which  their  own  mistakes  and  obstinacy  have 
brought  upon  them. 

True  love  and  fidelity  are  no  more  to  be  estranged 
by  ill,  than  falsehood  and  hollow-heartedness  can  be 
conciliated  by  good  usage.  This  eminently  appears 
in  the  instance  of  the  good  Earl  of  Kent,  who,  though 
banished  by  Lear,  and  his  life  made  forfeit  if  he  were 
found  in  Britain,  chose  to  stay  and  abide  all  conse- 
quences, as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being 
useful  to  the  king  his  master.  See  to  what  mean 
shifts  and  disguises  poor  loyalty  is  forced  to  submit 
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to  sometimes  ;  yet  it  counts  nothing  base  or  unworthy, 
so  as  it  can  but  do  service  where  it  owes  an  obliga- 
tion !  In  the  disguise  of  a  serving-man,  all  his  great- 
ness and  pomp  laid  aside,  this  good  earl  proffered  his 
services  to  the  king,  who  not  knowing  him  to  be  Kent 
in  that  disguise,  but  pleased  with  a  certain  plain- 
ness, or  rather  bluntness  in  his  answers  which  the 
earl  put  on  (so  different  from  that  smooth  oily  flattery 
which  he  had  so  much  reason  to  be  sick  of,  having 
found  the  effects  not  answerable  in  his  daughter),  a 
bargain  was  quickly  struck,  and  Lear  took  Kent  into 
his  service  by  the  name  of  Caius,  as  he  called  himself, 
never  suspecting  him  to  be  his  once  great  favourite, 
the  high  and  mighty  Earl  of  Kent. 

This  Caius  quickly  found  means  to  show  his  fidelity 
and  love  to  his  royal  master ;  for  Goneril's  steward 
that  same  day  behaving  in  a  disrespectful  manner  to 
Lear,  and  giving  him  saucy  looks  and  language,  as 
no  doubt  he  was  secretly  encouraged  to  do  so  by  his 
mistress,  Caius,  not  enduring  to  hear  so  open  an 
affront  put  upon  majesty,  made  no  more  ado  but  pre- 
sently tripped  up  his  heels,  and  laid  the  unmannerly 
slave  in  the  kennel ;  for  which  friendly  service  Lear 
became  more  and  more  attached  to  him. 

Nor  was  Kent  the  only  friend  Lear  had.  In  his 
degree,  and  as  far  as  so  insignificant  a  personage 
could  show  his  love,  the  poor  fool,  or  jester,  that  had 
been  of  his  palace  while  Lear  had  a  palace,  as  it  was 
the  custom  of  kings  and  great  personages  at  that  time 
to  keep  a  fool  (as  he  was  called)  to  make  them  sport 
after  serious  business  :  this  poor  fool  clung  to  Lear 
after  he  had  given  away  his  crown,  and  by  his  witty 
sayings  would  keep  up  his  good  humour,  though  he 
could  not  refrain  sometimes  from  jeering  at  his  master 
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for  his  imprudence,  in  uncrowning  himself,  and 
giving  all  away  to  his  daughters  :  at  which  time,  as 
he  rhymingly  expressed  it,  these  daughters — 

For  sudden  joy  did  weep 

And  he  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep, 

And  go  the  fools  among. 

And  in  such  wild  sayings,  and  scraps  of  songs,  of 
which  he  had  plenty,  this  pleasant  honest  fool  poured 
out  his  heart  even  in  the  presence  of  Goneril  herself, 
in  many  a  bitter  taunt  and  jest  which  cut  to  the 
quick :  such  as  comparing  the  king  to  the  hedge- 
sparrow,  who  feeds  the  young  of  the  cuckoo  till  they 
grow  old  enough,  and  then  has  its  head  bit  off  for  its 
pains  ;  and  saying  that  an  ass  may  know  when  the 
cart  draws  the  horse  (meaning  that  Lear's  daughters, 
that  ought  to  go  behind,  now  ranked  before  their 
father) :  and  that  Lear  was  no  longer  Lear,  but  the 
shadow  of  Lear:  for  which  free  speeches  he  was  once 
or  twice  threatened  to  be  whipped. 

The  coolness  and  falling  off  of  respect  which  Lear 
had  begun  to  perceive,  were  not  all  which  this  foolish- 
fond  father  was  to  suffer  from  his  unworthy  daughter: 
she  now  plainly  told  him  that  his  staying  in  her 
palace  was  inconvenient  so  long  as  he  insisted  upon 
keeping  up  an  establishment  ot  a  hundred  knights ; 
that  this  establishment  was  useless  and  expensive, 
and  only  served  to  fill  her  court  with  riot  and 
feasting ;  and  she  prayed  him  that  he  would  lessen 
their  number,  and  keep  none  but  old  men  about  him, 
such  as  himself,  fitting  his  age. 

Lear  at  first  could  not  believe  his  eyes  or  ears,  nor 
that  it  was  his  daughter  who  spoke  so  unkindly.  He 
could  not  believe  that  she  who  had  received  a  crown 
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from  him  could  seek  to  cut  off  his  train,  and  grudge 
him  the  respect  due  to  his  old  age.  But  she  per- 
sisting in  her  undutiful  demand,  the  old  man's  rage 
was  so  excited,  that  he  called  her  a  detested  kite,  and 
said  that  she  spoke  an  untruth  ;  and  so  indeed  she 
did,  for  the  hundred  knights  were  all  men  of  choice 
behaviour  and  sobriety  of  manner,  skilled  in  all  par- 
ticulars of  duty,  and  not  given  to  rioting  and  feasting, 
as  she  said.  And  he  bid  his  horses  to  be  prepared, 
for  he  would  go  to  his  other  daughter,  Regan,  he  and 
his  hundred  knights  :  and  he  spoke  of  ingratitude, 
and  said  it  was  a  marble-hearted  devil,  and  showed 
more  hideous  in  a  child  than  the  sea-monster.  And 
he  cursed  his  eldest  daughter  Goneril  so  as  was 
terrible  to  hear;  praying  that  she  might  never  have 
a  child,  or  if  she  had,  that  it  might  live  to  return  that 
scorn  and  contempt  upon  her  which  she  had  shown 
to  him ;  that  she  might  feel  how  sharper  than  a 
serpent's  tooth  it  was  to  have  a  thankless  child.  And 
Goneril's  husband,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  beginning  to 
excuse  himself  for  any  share  which  Lear  might 
suppose  he  had  in  the  unkindness,  Lear  would  not 
hear  him  out,  but  in  a  rage  ordered  his  horses  to  be 
saddled,  and  set  out  with  his  followers  for  the  abode 
of  Regan,  his  other  daughter.  And  Lear  thought  to 
himself  how  small  the  fault  of  Cordelia  (if  it  was  a 
fault)  now  appeared,  in  comparison  with  her  sister's, 
and  he  wept ;  and  then  he  was  ashamed  that  such  a 
creature  as  Goneril  should  have  so  much  power  over 
his  manhood  as  to  make  him  weep. 

Regan  and  her  husband  were  keeping  their  court 
in  great  pomp  and  state  at  their  palace  ;  and  Lear 
despatched  his  servant  Caius  with  letters  to  his 
daughter,  that  she  might  be  prepared  for  his  recep- 
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tion,  while  he  and  his  train  followed  after.  But  it 
seems  that  Goneril  had  been  beforehand  with  him, 
sending  letters  also  to  Regan,  accusing  her  father  of 
waywardness  and  ill-humours,  and  advising  her  not 
to  receive  so  great  a  train  as  he  was  bringing  with 
him.  This  messenger  arrived  at  the  same  time  with 
Caius,  and  Caius  and  he  met :  and  who  should  it  be 
but  Caius's  old  enemy  the  steward,  whom  he  had 
formerly  tripped  up  by  the  heels  for  his  saucy 
behaviour  to  Lear.  Caius,  not  liking  the  fellow's 
look,  and  suspecting  what  he  came  for,  began  to 
revile  him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight,  which  the 
fellow  refusing,  Caius,  in  a  fit  of  honest  passion,  beat 
him  soundly,  as  such  a  mischief-maker  and  carrier  of 
wicked  messages  deserved ;  which,  coming  to  the 
ears  of  Regan  and  her  husband,  they  ordered  Caius 
to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  though  he  was  a  messenger 
from  the  king  her  father,  and  in  that  character 
demanded  the  highest  respect :  so  that  the  first  thing 
the  king  saw  when  he  entered  the  castle,  was  his 
faithful  servant  Caius  sitting  in  that  disgraceful 
situation. 

This  was  but  a  bad  omen  of  the  reception  which 
he  was  to  expect ;  but  a  worse  followed,  when  upon 
inquiring  for  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  he  was 
told  they  were  weary  with  travelling  all  night,  and 
could  not  see  him  ;  and  when  lastly,  upon  his 
insisting  in  a  positive  and  angry  manner  to  see  them, 
they  came  to  greet  him,  whom  should  he  see  in  their 
company  but  the  hated  Goneril,  who  had  come  to  tell 
her  own  story,  and  set  her  sister  against  the  king  her 
father  ! 

This  sight  much  moved  the  old  man,  and  still  more 
to  see   Regan  take  her  by  the  hand  ;  and  he  asked 
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Goneril  if  she  was  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  his  old 
white  beard  ?  And  Regan  advised  him  to  go  home 
again  with  Goneril,  and  live  with  her  peaceably,  dis- 
missing half  of  his  attendants,  and  to  ask  her  forgive- 
ness; for  he  was  old  and  wanted  discretion,  and 
must  be  ruled  and  led  by  persons  that  had  more  dis- 
cretion than  himself.  And  Lear  showed  how  pre- 
posterous that  would  sound,  if  he  were  to  down  on 
his  knees,  and  beg  of  his  own  daughter  for  food  and 
raiment,  and  he  argued  against  such  an  unnatural 
dependence,  declaring  his  resolution  never  to  return 
with  her,  but  to  state  where  he  was  with  Regan,  he  and 
his  hundred  knights;  for  he  said  that  she  had  not 
forgot  the  half  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  endowed 
her  with,  and  that  her  eyes  were  not  fierce  like 
Goneril's,  but  mild  and  kind.  And  he  said  that 
rather  than  return  to  Goneril,  with  half  his  train  cut 
off,  he  would  go  over  to  France,  and  beg  a  wretched 
pension  of  the  king  there,  who  had  married  his 
youngest  daughter  without  a  portion. 

But  he  was  mistaken  in  expecting  kinder  treatmentof 
Regan  than  he  had  experienced  from  her  sister  Goneril. 
As  if  willing  to  outdo  her  sister  in  unfilial  behaviour, 
she  declared  she  thought  fifty  knights  too  many  to 
wait  upon  him  :  that  five-and-twenty  were  enough. 
Then  Lear,  nigh  heart-broken,  turned  to  Goneril,  and 
said  that  he  would  go  back  with  her,  for  her  fifty 
doubled  five-and-twenty,  and  so  her  love  was  twice  as 
much  as  Regan's.  But  Goneril  excused  herself,  and 
said,  What  need  of  so  many  as  five-and-twenty?  or 
even  ten  ?  or  five  ?  when  he  might  be  waited  upon  by 
her  servants,  or  her  sister's  servants  ?  So  these  two 
wicked  daughters,  as  if  they  strove  to  exceed  each 
other  in  cruelty  to  their  old  father  who  had  been  so 
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good  to  them,  by  little  and  little  would  have  abated 
him  of  all  his  train,  all  respect  (little  enough  for  him 
that  once  commanded  a  kingdom),  which  was  left  him 
to  show  that  he  had  once  been  a  king  !  Not  that  a 
splendid  train  is  essential  to  happiness,  but  from  a 
king  to  a  beggar  is  a  hard  change,  from  commanding 
millions  to  be  without  one  attendant ;  and  it  was  the  in- 
gratitude in  his  daughters'  denying  it,  more  than  what 
he  would  suffer  by  the  want  of  it,  which  pierced  this  poor 
king  to  the  heart ;  insomuch,  that  with  this  double  ill- 
usage,  and  vexation  for  having  so  foolishly  given  away 
a  kingdom,  his  wits  began  to  be  unsettled,  and  while 
he  said  he  knew  not  what,  he  vowed  revenge  against 
those  unnatural  hags,  and  to  make  examples  of  them 
that  should  be  a  terror  to  the  earth  ! 

While  he  was  thus  idly  threatening  what  his  weak  arm 
could  never  execute,  night  came  on,  and  a  loud  storm 
of  thunder  and  lightning  with  rain  ;  and  his  daughters 
still  persisting  in  their  resolution  not  to  admit  his 
followers,  he  called  for  his  horses,  and  chose  rather  to 
encounter  the  utmost  fury  of  the  storm  abroad,  than 
stay  under  the  same  roof  with  these  ungrateful  daugh- 
ters :  and  they,  saying  that  the  injuries  which  wilful 
men  procure  to  themselves  are  their  just  punishment, 
suffered  him  to  go  in  that  condition,  and  shut  their 
doors  upon  him. 

The  winds  were  high,  and  the  rain  and  storm  in- 
creased, when  the  old  man  sallied  forth  to  combat 
with  the  elements,  less  sharp  than  his  daughters'  un- 
kindness.  For  many  miles  about  there  was  scarce  a 
bush ;  and  there  upon  a  heath,  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  storm  in  a  dark  night,  did  King  Lear  wander  out, 
and  defy  the  winds  and  the  thunder :  and  he  bid  the 
winds  to  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea,  or  swell  the  waves 
vol.  v.  c 
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of  the  sea  till  they  drowned  the  earth,  that  no  token 
might  remain  of  any  such  ungrateful  animal  as  man. 
The  old  king  was  now  left  with  no  other  companion 
than  the  poor  fool,  who  still  abided  with  him,  with  his 
merry  conceits  striving  to  outjest  misfortune,  saying 
it  was  but  a  naughty  night  to  swim  in,  and  truly  the 
king  had  better  go  in  and  ask  his  daughter's  blessing: 

But  he  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit, 
With  heigh-ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain  ! 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit, 
Though  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day : 

and  swearing  it  was  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  lady's 
pride. 

Thus  poorly  accompanied  this  once  great  monarch 
was  found  by  his  ever  faithful  servant  the  good  Earl 
of  Kent,  now  transformed  to  Caius,  who  ever  followed 
close  at  his  side,  though  the  king  did  not  know  him 
to  be  the  earl;  and  he  said,  "Alas!  sir,  are  you  here? 
creatures  that  love  night,  love  not  such  nights  as  these. 
This  dreadful  storm  has  driven  the  beasts  to  their 
niding-places.  Man's  nature  cannot  endure  the  afflic- 
tion or  the  fear."  And  Lear  rebuked  him,  and  said 
these  lesser  evils  were  not  felt,  where  a  greater  malady 
was  fixed.  When  the  mind  is  at  ease,  the  body  has 
leisure  to  be  delicate  ;  but  the  tempest  in  his  mind 
did  take  al!  feeling  else  from  his  senses,  but  of  that 
which  beat  at  his  heart.  And  he  spoke  of  filial  in- 
gratitude, and  said  it  was  all  one  as  if  the  mouth  should 
tear  the  hand  for  lifting  food  to  it ;  for  parents  were 
hands  and  food  and  everything  to  children. 

But  the  good  Caius  still  persisting  in  his  entreaties 
that  the  king  would  not  stay  out  in  the  open  air,  at 
last  persuaded  him  to  enter  a  little  wretched  hovel 
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which  stood  upon  the  heath,  where  the  fool  first  enter- 
ing, suddenly  ran  back  terrrfied,  saying  that  he  had 
seen  a  spirit.  But  upon  examination  this  spirit 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  poor  Bedlam  beggar, 
who  had  crept  into  this  deserted  hovel  for  shelter,  and 
with  his  talk  about  devils  frighted  the  fool,  one  of 
those  poor  lunatics  who  are  either  mad,  or  feign  to  be 
so,  the  better  to  extort  charity  from  the  compassionate 
country-people,  who  go  about  the  country,  calling 
themselves  poor  Tom  and  poor  Turlygood,  saying, 
"  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom?"  sticking  pins 
and  nails  and  sprigs  of  rosemary  into  their  arms  to 
make  them  bleed ;  and  with  such  horrible  actions, 
partly  by  prayers  and  partly  with  lunatic  curses,  they 
move  or  terrify  the  ignorant  country-folks  into  giving 
them  alms.  This  poor  fellow  was  such  a  one  ;  and 
the  king  seeing  him  in  so  wretched  a  plight,  with 
nothing  but  a  blanket  about  his  loins  to  cover  his 
nakedness,  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  the  fellow 
was  some  father  who  had  given  all  away  to  his  daugh- 
ters, and  brought  himself  to  that  pass  :  for  nothing  he 
thought  could  bring  a  man  to  such  wretchedness  but 
the  having  unkind  daughters. 

And  from  this  and  many  such  wild  speeches  which 
he  uttered,  the  good  Caius  plainly  perceived  that  he 
was  not  in  his  perfect  mind,  but  that  his  daughters' 
ill-usage  had  really  made  him  go  mad.  And  now 
the  loyalty  of  this  worthy  Earl  of  Kent  showed  itself 
in  more  essential  services  than  he  had  hitherto  found 
opportunity  to  perform.  For  with  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  king's  attendants  who  remained  loyal,  he 
had  the  person  of  his  royal  master  removed  at  day- 
break to  the  castle  of  Dover,  where  his  own  friends 
and  influence,  as  Earl   of  Kent,  chiefly  lay,  and  him- 
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self  embarking  for  France,  hastened  to  the  court  of 
Cordelia,  and  did  there  in  such  moving  terms  repre- 
sent the  pitiful  condition  of  her  royal  father,  and  set 
out  in  such  lively  colours  the  inhumanity  of  her 
sisters,  that  this  good  and  loving  child  with  many 
tears  besought  the  king  her  husband,  that  he  would 
give  her  leave  to  embark  for  England  with  a  sufficient 
power  to  subdue  these  cruel  daughters  and  their 
husbands,  and  restore  the  old  king  her  father  to  his 
throne ;  which  being  granted,  she  set  forth,  and  with 
a  royal  army  landed  at  Dover. 

Lear  having  by  some  chance  escaped  from  the 
guardians  which  the  good  Earl  of  Kent  had  put  over 
him  to  take  care  of  him  in  his  lunacy,  was  found  by 
some  of  Cordelia's  train,  wandering  about  the  fields 
near  Dover,  in  a  pitiable  condition,  stark  mad,  and 
singing  aloud  to  himself,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head 
which  he  had  made  of  straw  and  nettles,  and  other 
wild  weeds  that  he  had  picked  up  in  the  cornfields. 
By  the  advice  of  the  physicians,  Cordelia,  though 
earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  her  father,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  put  off  the  meeting,  till,  by  sleep  and  the 
operation  of  herbs  which  they  gave  him,  he  should 
be  restored  to  greater  composure.  By  the  aid  of  these 
skilful  physicians,  to  whom  Cordelia  promised  all  her 
gold  and  jewels  for  the  recovery  of  the  old  king,  Lear 
was  soon  in  a  condition  to  see  his  daughter. 

A  tender  sight  it  was  to  see  the  meeting  between 
this  father  and  daughter  ;  to  see  the  struggles  between 
the  joy  of  this  poor  old  king  at  beholding  again  his 
once  darling  child,  and  to  the  shame  at  receiving  such 
filial  kindness  from  her  whom  he  had  cast  off  for  so 
small  a  fault  in  his  displeasure  ;  both  these  passions 
struggling  with  the  remains  of  his  malady,  which  in 
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his  half-crazed  brain  sometimes  made  him  that  he 
scarce  remembered  where  he  was,  or  who  it  was  that 
so  kindly  kissed  him  and  spoke  to  him  :  and  then  he 
would  beg  the  standers-by  not  to  laugh  at  him,  if  he 
were  mistaken  in  thinking  this  lady  to  be  his  daughter 
Cordelia  !  And  then  to  see  him  fall  on  his  knees  to 
beg  pardon  of  his  child  ;  and  she,  good  lady,  kneeling 
all  the  while  to  ask  a  blessing  of  him,  and  telling  him 
that  it  did  not  become  him  to  kneel,  but  it  was  her 
duty,  for  she  was  his  child,  his  true  and  very  child 
Cordelia  !  And  she  kissed  him  (as  she  said)  to  kiss 
away  all  her  sisters'  unkindness,  and  said  that  they 
might  be  ashamed  of  themselves,  to  turn  their  old 
kind  father  with  his  white  beard  out  into  the  cold  air, 
when  her  enemy's  dog,  though  it  had  bit  her  (as  she 
prettily  expressed  it),  should  have  stayed  by  her  fire 
such  a  night  as  that,  and  warmed  himself.  And  she 
told  her  father  how  she  had  come  from  France  with 
purpose  to  bring  him  assistance ;  and  he  said  that 
she  must  forget  and  forgive,  for  he  was  old  and 
foolish,  and  did  not  know  what  he  did  ;  but  that  to  be 
sure  she  had  great  cause  not  to  love  him,  but  her 
sisters  had  none.  And  Cordelia  said,  that  she  had 
no  cause,  no  more  than  they  had. 

So  we  will  leave  this  old  king  in  the  protection  of 
this  dutiful  and  loving  child,  where  by  the  help  of 
sleep  and  medicine,  she  and  her  physicians  at  length 
succeeded  in  winding  up  the  untuned  and  jarring 
senses  which  the  cruelty  of  his  other  daughters  had 
so  violently  shaken.  Let  us  return  to  say  a  word  or 
two  about  those  cruel  daughters. 

These  monsters  of  ingratitude,  who  had  been  so 
false  to  their  old  father,  could  not  be  expected  to 
prove   more  faithful  to   their  own  husbands.     They 
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soon  grew  tired  of  paying  even  the  appearance  of 
duty  and  affection,  and  in  an  open  way  showed  they 
had  fixed  their  loves  upon  another.  It  happened  that 
the  object  of  their  guilty  loves  was  the  same.  It  was 
Edmund,  a  natural  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  by  his  treacheries  had  succeeded  in  disinheriting 
his  brother  Edgar,  the  lawful  heir,  from  his  earldom, 
and  by  his  wicked  practices  was  now  earl  himself;  a 
wicked  man,  and  a  fit  object  for  the  love  of  such 
wicked  creatures  as  Goneril  and  Regan.  It  falling 
out  about  this  time  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
Regan's  husband,  died,  Regan  immediately  declared 
her  intention  of  wedding  this  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
which  rousing  the  jealousy  of  her  sister,  to  whom  as 
well  as  to  Regan  this  wicked  earl  had  at  sundry  times 
professed  love,  Goneril  found  means  to  make  away 
with  her  sister  by  poison  ;  but  being  detected  in  her 
practices,  and  imprisoned  by  her  husband  the  Duke 
of  Albany  for  this  deed,  and  for  her  guilty  passion  for 
the  earl  which  had  come  to  his  ears,  she,  in  a  fit  of 
disappointed  love  and  rage,  shortly  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life.  Thus  the  justice  of  Heaven  at  last  over- 
took these  wicked  daughters. 

While  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  upon  this  event, 
admiring  the  justice  displayed  in  their  deserved 
deaths,  the  same  eyes  were  suddenly  taken  off  from 
this  sight  to  admire  the  mysterious  ways  of  the  same 
power  in  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  young  and 
virtuous  daughter,  the  lady  Cordelia,  whose  good 
deeds  did  seem  to  deserve  a  more  fortunate  conclu- 
sion :  but  it  is  an  awful  truth,  that  innocence  and 
piety  are  not  always  successful  in  this  world.  The 
forces  which  Goneril  and  Regan  had  sent  out  under 
the  command  of  the   bad   Earl  of  Gloucester   were 
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victorious,  and  Cordelia,  by  the  practices  of  this 
wicked  earl,  who  did  not  like  that  any  should  stand 
between  him  and  the  throne,  ended  her  life  in  prison. 
Thus,  Heaven  took  this  innocent  lady  to  itself  in  her 
young  years,  after  showing  her  to  the  world  an  illus- 
trious example  of  filial  duty.  Lear  did  not  long 
survive  this  kind  child. 

Before  he  died,  the  good  Earl  of  Kent,  who  had 
still  attended  his  old  master's  steps  from  the  first  of 
his  daughters'  ill  usage  to  this  sad  period  of  his 
decay,  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  it  was  he 
who  had  followed  him  under  the  name  of  Caius  ;  but 
Lear's  care-crazed  brain  at  that  time  could  not  com- 
prehend how  that  could  be,  or  how  Kent  and  Caius 
could  be  the  same  person  ;  so  Kent  thought  it  need- 
less to  trouble  him  with  explanations  at  such  a 
time ;  and  Lear  soon  after  expiring,  this  faithful 
servant  to  the  king,  between  age  and  grief  for  his  old 
master's  vexations,  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

How  the  judgment  of  Heaven  overtook  the  bad 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  whose  treasons  were  discovered, 
and  himself  slain  in  single  combat  with  his  brother, 
the  lawful  earl ;  and  how  Goneril's  husband,  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  who  was  innocent  of  the  death  of 
Cordelia,  and  had  never  encouraged  his  lady  in  her 
wicked  proceedings  against  her  father,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Briton  after  the  death  of  Lear,  is  needless 
here  to  narrate ;  Lear  and  his  three  daughters  being 
dead,  whose  adventures  alone  concern  our  story. 
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MACBETH. 


When  Duncan  the  Meek  reigned  king  of  Scotland, 
there  lived  a  great  thane,  or  lord,  called  Macbeth. 
This  Macbeth  was  a  near  kinsman  to  the  king,  and 
in  great  esteem  at  the  court  for  his  valour  and  con- 
duct in  the  wars  ;  an  example  of  which  he  had  lately 
given,  in  defeating  a  rebel  army  assisted  by  the 
troops  of  Norway  in  terrible  numbers. 

The  two  Scottish  generals,  Macbeth  and  Banquo, 
returning  victorious  from  this  great  battle,  their  way 
lay  over  a  blasted  heath,  where  they  were  stopped  by 
the  strange  appearance  of  three  figures  like  women, 
except  that  they  had  beards,  and  their  withered  skins 
and  wild  attire  made  them  look  not  like  any  earthly 
creatures.  Macbeth  first  addressed  them,  when  they, 
seemingly  offended,  laid  each  one  her  choppy  finger 
upon  her  skinny  lips,  in  token  of  silence  ;  and  the 
first  of  them  saluted  Macbeth  with  the  title  of  thane 
of  Glamis.  The  general  was  not  a  little  startled  to 
find  himself  known  by  such  creatures  ;  but  how  much 
more  when  the  second  of  them  followed  up  that 
salute  by  giving  him  the  title  of  thane  of  Cawdor,  to 
which  honour  he  had  no  pretensions  ;  and  again  the 
third  bid  him   "  All  hail  !    king  that  shalt  be   here- 
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after !"  Such  a  prophetic  greeting  might  well  amaze 
him,  who  knew  that  while  the  king's  sons  lived  he 
could  not  hope  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Then  turn- 
ing to  Banquo,  they  pronounced  him,  in  a  sort  of 
riddling  terms,  to  be  lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater  ! 
not  so  happy,  but  much  happier  !  and  prophesied  that 
though  he  should  never  reign,  yet  his  sons  after  him 
should  be  kings  in  Scotland.  They  then  turned  into 
air  and  vanished  ;  by  which  the  generals  knew  them 
to  be  the  weird  sisters,  or  witches. 

While  they  stood  pondering  on  the  strangeness  of 
this  adventure,  there  arrived  certain  messengers 
from  the  king,  who  were  empowered  by  him  to 
confer  upon  Macbeth  the  dignity  of  thane  of  Cawdor. 
An  event  so  miraculously  corresponding  with  the 
prediction  of  the  witches  astonished  Macbeth,  and 
he  stood  wrapped  in  amazement,  unable  to  make 
reply  to  the  messengers;  and  in  that  point  of  time 
swelling  hopes  arose  in  his  mind,  that  the  prediction 
of  the  third  witch  might  in  like  manner  have  its  ac- 
complishment, and  that  he  should  one  day  reign  king 
in  Scotland. 

Turning  to  Banquo,  he  said,  "  Do  you  not  hope 
that  your  children  shall  be  kings,  when  what  the 
witches  promised  to  me  has  so  wonderfully  come  to 
pass  ?"  "  That  hope,"  answered  the  general, 
"might  enkindle  you  to  aim  at  the  throne;  but  often- 
times these  ministers  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  in 
little  things,  to  betray  us  into  deeds  of  greatest  con- 
sequence." 

But  the  wicked  suggestions  of  the  witches  had  sunk 
too  deep  into  the  mind  of  Macbeth  to  allow  him  to 
attend  to  the  warnings  of  the  good   Banquo.     From 
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that  time  he  bent  all  his  thoughts  how  to  compass 
the  throne  of  Scotland. 

Macbeth  had  a  wife,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  strange  prediction  of  the  weird  sisters,  and  its 
partial  accomplishment.  She  was  a  bad  ambitious 
woman,  and  so  as  her  husband  and  herself  could 
arrive  at  greatness,  she  cared  not  much  by  what 
means.  She  spurred  on  the  reluctant  purpose  of 
Macbeth,  who  felt  compunction  at  the  thoughts  of 
blood,  and  did  not  cease  to  represent  the  murder  of 
the  king  as  a  step  absolutely  necessary  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  flattering  prophecy. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  king,  who  out  of 
his  royal  condescension  would  oftentimes  visit  his 
principal  nobility  upon  gracious  terms,  came  to  Mac- 
beth's  house,  attended  by  his  two  sons,  Malcolm  and 
Donalbain,  and  a  numerous  train  of  thanes  and  at- 
tendants, the  more  to  honour  Macbeth  for  the 
triumphal  success  of  his  wars. 

The  castle  of  Macbeth  was  pleasantly  situated,  and 
the  air  about  it  was  sweet  and  wholesome,  which  ap- 
peared by  the  nests  which  the  martlet,  or  swallow, 
had  built  under  all  the  jutting  friezes  and  buttresses 
of  the  building,  wherever  it  found  a  place  of  advan- 
tage;  for  where  those  birds  most  breed  and  haunt, 
the  air  is  observed  to  be  delicate.  The  king  entered 
well  pleased  with  the  place,  and  not  less  so  with  the 
attentions  and  respect  of  his  honoured  hostess,  lady 
Macbeth,  who  had  the  art  of  covering  treacherous 
purposes  with  smiles;  and  could  look  like  the  in- 
nocent flower,  while  she  was  indeed  the  serpent 
under  it. 

The  king,  being  tired  with  his  journey,  went  early 
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to  bed,  and  in  his  state-room  two  grooms  of  his 
chamber  (as  was  the  custom)  slept  beside  him.  He 
had  been  unusually  pleased  with  his  reception,  and 
had  made  presents  before  he  retired  to  his  principal 
officers  ;  and  among  the  rest,  had  sent  a  rich  diamond 
to  lady  Macbeth,  greeting  her  by  the  name  of  his 
most  kind  hostess. 

Now  was  the  middle  of  night,  when  over  half  the 
world  nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
men's  minds  asleep,  and  none  but  the  wolf  and  the 
murderer  is  abroad.  This  was  the  time  when  Lady 
Macbeth  waked  to  plot  the  murder  of  the  king.  She 
would  not  have  undertaken  a  deed  so  abhorrent  to 
her  sex,  but  that  she  feared  her  husband's  nature,  that 
it  was  too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  do  a 
contrived  murder.  She  knew  him  to  be  ambitious, 
but  withal  to  be  scrupulous,  and  not  yet  prepared  for 
that  height  of  crime  which  commonly  in  the  end 
accompanies  inordinate  ambition.  She  had  won  him 
to  consent  to  the  murder,  but  she  doubted  his  resolu- 
tion ;  and  she  feared  that  the  natural  tenderness  of 
his  disposition  (more  humane  than  her  own)  would 
come  between,  and  defeat  the  purpose.  So  with  her 
own  hands  armed  with  a  dagger,  she  approached  the 
king's  bed ;  having  taken  care  to  ply  the  grooms  of 
his  chamber  so  with  wine,  that  they  slept  intoxicated, 
and  careless  of  their  charge.  There  lay  Duncan,  in 
a  sound  sleep  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  and  as 
she  viewed  him  earnestly,  there  was  something  in  his 
face,  as  he  slept,  which  resembled  her  own  father ; 
and  she  had  not  the  courage  to  proceed. 

She  returned  to  confer  with  her  husband.  His 
resolution  had  begun  to  stagger.  He  considered  that 
there  were  strong  reasons  against  the  deed.     In  the 
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first  place,  he  was  not  only  a  subject,  but  a  near  kins- 
man to  the  king ;  and  he  had  been  his  host  and 
entertainer  that  day,  whose  duty,  by  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, it  was  to  shut  the  door  against  his  murderers, 
not  bare  the  knife  himself.  Then  he  considered  how 
just  and  merciful  a  king  this  Duncan  had  been,  how 
clear  of  offence  to  his  subjects,  how  loving  to  his 
nobility,  and  in  particular  to  him  ;  that  such  kings 
are  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven,  and  their  subjects 
doubly  bound  to  revenge  their  deaths.  Besides,  by 
the  favours  of  the  king,  Macbeth  stood  high  in  the 
opinion  of  all  sorts  of  men,  and  how  would  these 
honours  be  stained  by  the  reputation  of  so  foul  a 
murder  ! 

In  these  conflicts  of  the  mind  lady  Macbeth  found 
her  husband,  inclining  to  the  better  part,  and  resolving 
to  proceed  no  further.  But  she  being  a  bad  ambitious 
woman  and  not  easily  shaken  from  her  purpose,  began 
to  pour  in  at  his  ears  words  which  infused  a  portion 
of  her  own  spirit  into  his  mind,  assigning  reason  upon 
reason  why  he  should  not  shrink  from  what  he  had 
undertaken ;  how  easy  the  deed  was  ;  how  soon  it 
would  be  over;  and  how  the  action  of  one  short  night 
would  give  to  all  their  nights  and  days  to  come 
sovereign  sway  and  royalty !  Then  she  threw  con- 
tempt on  his  change  of  purpose,  and  accused  him  of 
fickleness  and  cowardice  ;  and  declared  that  she  had 
n-iven  suck,  and  knew  how  tender  it  was  to  love  the 
babe  that  milked  her  ;  but  she  would,  while  it  was 
smiling  in  her  face,  have  plucked  it  from  her  breast, 
and  dashed  its  brains  out,  if  she  had  so  sworn  to  do 
it,  as  he  had  sworn  to  perform  that  murder.  Then 
she  added,  how  practicable  it  was  to  lay  the  guilt  of 
the  deed  upon  the  drunken  sleepy  grooms.     And  with 
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the  valour  of  her  tongue  she  so  chastised  his  sluggish 
resolutions,  that  he  once  more  summoned  up  courage 
to  the  bloody  business. 

So,  taking  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  softly  stole 
in  the  dark  to  the  room  where  Duncan  lay;  and  as  he 
went,  he  thought  he  saw  another  dagger  in  the  air, 
with  the  handle  towards  him,  and  on  the  blade  and  at 
the  point  of  it  drops  of  blood  ;  but  when  he  tried  to 
grasp  at  it,  it  was  nothing  but  air,  a  mere  phantasm 
proceeding  from  his  own  hot  and  oppressed  brain  and 
the  business  he  had  in  hand. 

Getting  rid  of  this  fear,  he  entered  the  king's  room, 
whom  he  despatched  with  one  stroke  of  his  dagger. 
Just  as  he  had  done  the  murder,  one  of  the  grooms, 
who  slept  in  the  chamber,  laughed  in  his  sleep,  and 
the  other  cried,  "  Murder  !"  which  woke  them  both  ; 
but  they  said  a  short  prayer  ;  one  of  them  said,  "  God 
bless  us!"  and  the  other  answered  "Amen;"  and 
addressed  themselves  to  sleep  again.  Macbeth,  who 
stood  listening  to  them,  tried  to  say  "  Amen,"  when 
the  fellow  said,  "  God  bless  us  !"  but,  though  he  had 
most  need  of  a  blessing,  the  word  stuck  in  his  throat, 
and  he  could  not  pronounce  it. 

Again  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  which  cried, 
"Sleep  no  more:  Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the 
innocent  sleep,  that  nourishes  life."  Still  it  cried, 
"  Sleep  no  more,"  to  all  the  house.  "  Glamis  hath 
murdered  sleep,  and  therefore  Cawdor  shall  sleep  no 
more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more." 

With  such  horrible  imaginations  Macbeth  returned 
to  his  listening  wife,  who  began  to  think  he  had  failed 
of  his  purpose,  and  that  the  deed  was  somehow 
frustrated.  He  came  in  so  distracted  a  state,  that 
she  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  firmness,  and 
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sent  him  to  wash  his  hands  of  the  blood  which  stained 
them,  while  she  took  his  dagger,  with  purpose  to 
stain  the  cheeks  of  the  grooms  with  blood,  to  make  it 
seem  their  guilt. 

Morning  came,  and  with  it  the  discovery  of  the 
murder,  which  could  not  be  concealed  ;  and  though 
Macbeth  and  his  lady  made  great  show  of  grief,  and 
the  proofs  against  the  grooms  (the  dagger  being  pro- 
duced against  them  and  their  faces  smeared  with 
blood)  were  sufficiently  strong,  yet  the  entire 'sus- 
picion fell  upon  Macbeth,  whose  inducements  to  such 
a  deed  were  so  much  more  forcible  than  such  poor 
silly  grooms  could  be  supposed  to  have;  and  Duncan's 
two  sons  fled.  Malcolm,  the  eldest,  sought  for  refuge 
in  the  English  court ;  and  the  youngest,  Donalbain, 
made  his  escape  to  Ireland. 

The  king's  sons,  who  should  have  succeeded  him, 
having  thus  vacated  the  throne,  Macbeth  as  next  heir 
was  crowned  king,  and  thus  the  prediction  of  the 
weird  sisters  was  literally  accomplished. 

Though  placed  so  high,  Macbeth  and  his  queen 
could  not  forget  the  prophecy  of  the  weird  sisters, 
that,  though  Macbeth  should  be  king,  yet  not  his 
children,  but  the  children  of  Banquo,  should  be  kings 
after  him.  The  thought  of  this,  and  that  they  had 
defiled  their  hands  with  blood,  and  done  so  great 
crimes,  only  to  place  the  posterity  of  Banquo  upon 
the  throne,  so  rankled  within  them,  that  they  deter- 
mined to  put  to  death  both  Banquo  and  his  son,  to 
make  void  the  predictions  of  the  weird  sisters,  which 
in  their  own  case  had  been  so  remarkably  brought  to 
pass. 

For  this  purpose  they  made  a  great  supper,  to  which 
they  invited  all  the  chief  thanes  ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
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with  marks  of  particular  respect,  Banquo  and  his  son 
Fleance  were  invited.  The  way  by  which  Banquo 
was  to  pass  to  the  palace  at  night,  was  beset  by 
murderers  appointed  by  Macbeth,  who  stabbed  Banquo ; 
but  in  the  scuffle  Fleance  escaped.  From  that  Fleance 
descended  a  race  of  monarchs  who  afterwards  filled 
the  Scottish  throne,  ending  with  James  the  Sixth  of 
Scotland  and  the  First  of  England,  under  whom  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united. 

At  supper  the  queen,  whose  manners  were  in  the 
highest  degree  affable  and  royal,  played  the  hostess 
with  a  gracefulness  and  attention  which  conciliated 
every  one  present,  and  Macbeth  discoursed  freely  with 
his  thanes  and  nobles,  saying,  that  all  that  was 
honourable  in  the  country  was  under  his  roof,  if  he 
had  but  his  good  friend  Banquo  present,  whom  yet  he 
hoped  he  should  rather  have  to  chide  for  neglect,  than 
to  lament  for  any  mischance.  Just  at  these  words  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  murdered, 
entered  the  room,  and  placed  himself  on  the  chair 
which  Macbeth  was  about  to  occupy.  Though  Mac- 
beth was  a  bold  man,  and  one  that  could  face  the 
devil  without  trembling,  at  this  horrible  sight  his 
cheeks  turned  white  with  fear,  and  he  stood  quite  un- 
manned with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ghost.  His 
queen  and  all  the  nobles,  who  saw  nothing,  but  per- 
ceived him  gazing  (as  they  thought)  upon  an  empty 
chair,  took  it  for  a  fit  of  distraction :  and  she  re- 
proached him,  whispering  that  it  was  but  the  same 
fancy  which  had  made  him  see  the  dagger  in  the  air, 
when  he  was  about  to  kill  Duncan.  But  Macbeth 
continued  to  see  the  ghost,  and  gave  no  heed  to  all 
they  could  say,  while  he  addressed  it  with  distracted 
words,  yet  so  significant,  that  his  queen,  fearing  the 
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dreadful  secret  would  be  disclosed,  in  great  haste  dis- 
missed the  guests,  excusing  the  infirmity  of  Macbeth 
as  a  disorder  he  was  often  troubled  with. 

To  such  dreadful  fancies  Macbeth  was  subject. 
His  queen  and  he  had  their  sleeps  afflicted  with 
terrible  dreams,  and  the  blood  of  Banquo  troubled 
them  not  more  than  the  escape  of  Fleance,  whom  now 
they  looked  upon  as  father  to  a  line  of  kings,  who 
should  keep  their  posterity  out  of  the  throne.  With 
these  miserable  thoughts  they  found  no  peace,  and 
Macbeth  determined  once  more  to  seek  out  the  weird 
sisters,  and  know  from  them  the  worst. 

He  sought  them  in  a  cave  upon  the  heath,  where 
they,  who  knew  by  foresight  of  his  coming,  were 
engaged  in  preparing  their  dreadful  charms,  by  which 
they  conjured  up  infernal  spirits  to  reveal  to  them 
futurity.  Their  horrid  ingredients  were  toads,  bats, 
and  serpents,  the  eye  of  a  newt,  and  the  tongue  of  a 
dog,  the  leg  of  a  lizard,  and  the  wing  of  the  night- 
owl,  the  scale  of  a  dragon,  the  tooth  of  a  wolf,  the 
maw  of  the  ravenous  salt-sea  shark,  the  mummy  of  a 
witch,  the  root  of  the  poisonous  hemlock  (this  to  have 
effect  must  be  dug  in  the  dark),  the  gall  of  a  goat,  and 
the  liver  of  a  Jew,  with  slips  of  the  yew-tree  that  roots 
itself  in  graves,  and  the  finger  of  a  dead  child  ;  all 
these  were  set  on  to  boil  in  a  great  kettle,  or  cauldron, 
which,  as  fast  as  it  grew  too  hot,  was  cooled  with  a 
baboon's  blood  :  to  these  they  poured  in  the  blood  of 
a  sow  that  had  eaten  her  young,  and  they  threw  into 
the  flame  the  grease  that  had  sweaten  from  a  mur- 
derer's gibbet.  By  these  charms  they  bound  the 
infernal  spirits  to  answer  their  questions. 

It  was  demanded  of  Macbeth,  whether  he  would 
have  his  doubts  resolved  by  them,  or  by  their  masters, 
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the  spirits.  He,  nothing  daunted  by  the  dreadful 
ceremonies  which  he  saw,  boldly  answered,  "  Where 
are  they?  let  me  see  them."  And  they  called  the 
spirits,  which  were  three.  And  the  first  arose  in  the 
likeness  of  an  armed  head,  and  he  called  Macbeth  by 
name,  and  bid  him  beware  of  the  thane  of  Fife ;  for 
which  caution  Macbeth  thanked  him ;  for  Macbeth 
had  entertained  a  ealousy  of  Macduff,  the  thane  of 
Fife. 

And  the  second  spirit  arose  in  the  likeness  of  a 
bloody  child,  and  he  called  Macbeth  by  name,  and 
bid  him  have  no  fear,  but  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of 
man,  for  none  of  woman  born  should  have  power  tc 
hurt  him  ;  and  he  advised  him  to  be  bloody,  bold,  and 
resolute.  "Then  live,  Macduff!"  cried  the  king- 
"  what  need  I  fear  of  thee  ?  but  yet  I  will  make  assur 
ance  doubly  sure.  Thou  shalt  not  live ;  that  I  maj 
tell  pale-hearted  Fear  it  lies,  and  sleep  in  spite  of 
thunder." 

That  spirit  being  dismissed,  a  third  arose  in  the 
form  of  a  child  crowned,  with  a  tree  in  his  hand.  He 
called  Macbeth  by  name,  and  comforted  him  against 
conspiracies,  saying  that  he  should  never  be  van- 
quished, until  the  wood  of  Birnam  to  Dunsinane  Hill 
should  come  against  him.  "  Sweet  bodements,  good  !" 
cried  Macbeth  ;  "  who  can  unfix  the  forest,  and  move 
it  from  its  earth-bound  roots  ?  I  see  I  shall  live  the 
usual  period  of  man's  life,  and  not  be  cut  off  by  a 
violent  death.  But  my  heart  throbs  to  know  one 
thing.  Tell  me,  if  your  art  can  tell  so  much,  if 
Banquo's  issue  shall  ever  reign  in  this  kingdom  ?" 
Here  the  cauldron  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  a  noise 
of  music  was  heard,  and  eight  shadows,  like  kings, 
passed  by  Macbeth,   and  Banquo   last,  who   bore  a 
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glass  which  showed  the  figures  of  many  more,  and 
Banquo  all  bloody  smiled  upon  Macbeth,  and  pointed 
to  them  ;  by  which  Macbeth  knew  that  these  were  the 
posterity  of  Banquo,  who  should  reign  after  him  in 
Scotland ;  and  the  witches,  with  a  sound  of  soft 
music,  and  with  dancing,  making  a  show  of  duty  and 
welcome  to  Macbeth,  vanished.  And  from  this 
time  the  thoughts  of  Macbeth  were  all  bloody  and 
dreadful. 

The  first  thing  he  heard  when  he  got  out  of.  the 
witches'  cave,  was  that  Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  had 
fled  to  England,  to  join  the  army  which  was  forming 
against  him  under  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
king,  with  intent  to  displace  Macbeth,  and  set  Mal- 
colm, the  right  heir,  upon  the  throne.  Macbeth, 
stung  with  rage,  set  upon  the  castle  of  Macduff  and 
put  his  wife  and  children,  whom  the  thane  had  left 
behind,  to  the  sword,  and  extended  the  slaughter  to 
all  who  claimed  the  least  relationship  to  Macduff. 

These  and  such-like  deeds  alienated  the  minds  of 
all  his  chief  nobility  from  him.  Such  as  could,  fled 
to  join  with  Malcolm  and  Macduff,  who  were  now 
approaching  with  a  powerful  army  which  they  had 
raised  in  England ;  and  the  rest  secretly  wished 
success  to  their  arms,  though  for  fear  of  Macbeth 
they  could  take  no  active  part.  His  recruits  went  on 
slowly.  Everybody  hated  the  tyrant,  nobody  loved  or 
honoured  him  ;  but  all  suspected  him,  and  he  began 
to  envy  the  condition  of  Duncan,  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered, who  slept  soundly  in  his  grave,  against  whom 
treason  had  done  its  worst :  steel  nor  poison,  do- 
mestic malice  nor  foreign  levies,  could  hurt  him  any 
longer. 

While  these  things  were   acting,  the  queen,  who 
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had  been  the  sole  partner  in  his  wickedness,  in  whose 
bosom  he  could  sometimes  seek  a  momentary  repose 
from  those  terrible  dreams  which  afflicted  them  both 
nightly,  died,  it  is  supposed  by  her  own  hands,  unable 
to  bear  the  remorse  of  guilt,  and  public  hate ;  by 
which  event  he  was  left  alone,  without  a  soul  to  love 
or  care  for  him,  or  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  confide 
his  wicked  purposes. 

He  grew  careless  of  life,  and  wished  for  death  ;  but 
the  near  approach  of  Malcolm's  army  roused  in  him 
what  remained  of  his  ancient  courage,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  die  (as  he  expressed  it)  "  with  armour  on 
his  back."  Besides  this,  the  hollow  promises  of  the 
witches  had  filled  him  with  false  confidence,  and  he 
remembered  the  sayings  of  the  spirits,  that  none  of 
woman  born  was  to  hurt  him,  and  that  he  was  never 
to  be  vanquished  till  Birnam  wood  should  come  to 
Dunsinane,  which  he  thought  could  never  be.  So  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  castle,  whose  impregnable 
strength  was  such  as  defied  a  siege  :  here  he  sullenly 
waited  the  approach  of  Malcolm.  When,  upon  a  day, 
there  came  a  messenger  to  him,  pale  and  shaking 
with  fear,  almost  unable  to  report  that  which  he  had 
seen  ;  for  he  averred,  that  as  he  stood  upon  his  watch 
on  the  hill,  he  looked  towards  Birnam,  and  to  his 
thinking  the  wood  began  to  move  !  "  Liar  and  slave," 
cried  Macbeth  ;  "  if  thou  speaketh  false,  thou  shalt 
hang  alive  upon  the  next  tree,  till  famine  end  thee. 
If  thy  tale  be  true,  I  care  not  if  thou  dost  as  much  by 
me :"  for  Macbeth  now  began  to  faint  in  resolution, 
and  to  doubt  the  equivocal  speeches  of  the  spirits. 
He  was  not  to  fear  till  Birnam  wood  should  come  to 
Dunsinane ;  and  now  a  wood  did  move !  "  How- 
ever," said  he,  "  if  this  which  he  avouches  be  true, 
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let  us  arm  and  out.  There  is  no  flying  hence,  nor 
staying  here.  I  begin  to  be  weary  of  the  sun,  and 
wish  my  life  at  an  end."  With  these  desperate 
speeches  he  sallied  forth  upon  the  besiegers,  who  had 
now  come  up  to  the  castle. 

The  strange  appearance  which  had  given  the 
messenger  an  idea  of  the  wood  moving  is  easily 
solved.  When  the  besieging  army  marched  through 
the  wood  of  Birnam,  Malcolm,  like  a  skilful  general, 
instructed  his  soldiers  to  hew  down  everyone  a  bough, 
and  bear  it  before  him,  by  way  of  concealing  the  true 
numbers  of  his  host.  This  marching  of  soldiers  with 
boughs  had  at  a  distance  the  appearance  which  had 
frightened  the  messenger.  Thus  were  the  words  of 
the  spirits  brought  to  pass,  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  Macbeth  had  understood  them,  and  one 
great  hold  of  his  confidence  was  gone. 

And  now  a  severe  skirmishing  took  place,  in  which 
Macbeth,  though  feebly  supported  by  those  who  called 
themselves  his  friends,  but  in  reality  hated  the  tyrant 
and  inclined  to  the  party  of  Malcolm  and  Macduff, 
yet  fought  with  the  extreme  of  rage  and  valour,  cutting 
to  pieces  all  who  were  opposed  to  him,  till  he  came  to 
where  Macduff  was  fighting.  Seeing  Macduff,  and 
remembering  the  caution  of  the  spirit  who  had  coun- 
selled him  to  avoid  Macduff  above  all  men,  he  would 
have  turned,  but  Macduff,  who  had  been  seeking  him 
through  the  whole  fight,  opposed  his  turning,  and  a 
fierce  contest  ensued  ;  Macduff  giving  him  many  foul 
reproaches  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Macbeth,  whose  soul  was  charged  enough  with  blood 
of  that  family  already,  would  still  have  declined  the 
combat ;  but  Macduff  still  urged  him  to  it,  calling 
him  tyrant,  murderer,  hell-hound,  and  villain. 
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Then  Macbeth  remembered  the  words  of  the  spirit, 
how  none  of  woman  born  should  hurt  him ;  and 
smiling  confidently  he  said  to  Macduff,  "  Thou  losest 
thy  labour,  Macduff.  As  easily  thou  mayest  impress 
the  air  with  thy  sword,  as  make  me  vulnerable.  I 
bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield  to  one  of 
woman  born." 

"  Despair  thy  charm,"  said  Macduff,  "  and  let  that 
lying  spirit,  whom  thou  hast  served,  tell  thee,  that 
Macduff  was  never  born  of  woman,  never  as  the 
ordinary  manner  of  men  is  to  be  born,  but  was 
untimely  taken  from  his  mother." 

"  Accursed  be  the  tongue  which  tells  me  so,"  said 
the  trembling  Macbeth,  who  felt  his  last  hold  of 
confidence  give  way ;  "and  let  never  man  in  future 
believe  the  lying  equivocations  of  witches  and  juggling 
spirits,  who  deceive  us  in  words  which  have  double 
senses,  and  while  they  keep  their  promise  literally, 
disappoint  our  hopes  with  a  different  meaning.  I 
will  not  fight  with  thee." 

"Then  live  !"  said  the  scornful  Macduff;  "  we  will 
have  a  show  of  thee,  as  men  show  monsters,  and  a 
painted  board,  on  which  shall  be  written,  '  Here  men 
may  see  the  tyrant !'  " 

"  Never,"  said  Macbeth,  whose  courage  returned 
with  despair ;  "  I  will  not  live  to  kiss  the  ground 
before  young  Malcolm's  feet,  and  to  be  baited  with 
the  curses  of  the  rabble.  Though  Birnam  wood  be 
come  to  Dunsinane,  and  thou  opposed  to  me,  who 
wast  never  born  of  woman,  yet  will  I  try  the  last." 
With  these  frantic  words  he  threw  himself  upon 
Macduff,  who,  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  the  end 
overcame  him,  and  cutting  off  his  head,  made  a 
present  of  it  to  the  young  and  lawful  king,  Malcolm  ; 
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who  took  upon  him  the  government  which,  by  the 
machinations  of  the  usurper,  he  had  so  long  been 
deprived  of,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Duncan  the 
Meek,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people. 


TIMON    OF    ATHENS. 


Timon,  a  lord  of  Athens,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
princely  fortune,  affected  a  humour  of  liberality  which 
knew  no  limits.  His  almost  infinite  wealth  could  not 
flow  in  so  fast,  but  he  poured  it  out  faster  upon  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  people.  Not  the  poor  only  tasted 
of  his  bounty,  but  great  lords  did  not  disdain  to  rank 
themselves  among  his  dependents  and  followers. 
His  table  was  resorted  to  by  all  the  luxurious  feasters, 
and  his  house  was  open  to  all  comers  and  goers  at 
Athens.  His  large  wealth  combined  with  his  free 
and  prodigal  nature  to  subdue  all  hearts  to  his  love ; 
men  of  all  minds  and  dispositions  tendered  their 
services  to  lord  Timon,  from  the  glass-faced  flatterer, 
whose  face  reflects  as  in  a  mirror  the  present  humour 
of  his  patron,  to  the  rough  and  unbending  cynic,  who, 
affecting  a  contempt  of  men's  persons  and  an  in- 
difference to  worldly  things,  yet  could  not  stand  out 
against  the  gracious  manners  and  munificent  soul  of 
lord  Timon,  but  would  come  (against  his  nature)  to 
partake  of  his  royal  entertainments,  and  return  most 
rich  in  his  own  estimation  if  he  had  received  a  nod 
or  a  salutation  from  Timon. 

If  a  poet  had  composed  a  work  which  wanted  a 
recommendatory  introduction  to  the  world,  he  had  no 
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more  to  do  but  to  dedicate  it  to  lord  Timon,  and  ihe 
poem  was  sure  of  a  sale,  besides  a  present  purse  from 
the  patron,  and  daily  access  to  his  house  and  table. 
If  a  painter  had  a  picture  to  dispose  of,  he  had  only 
to  take  it  to  Lord  Timon,  and  pretend  to  consult  his 
taste  as  to  the  merits  of  it ;  nothing  more  was  wanting 
to  persuade  the  liberal-hearted  lord  to  buy  it.  If  a 
jeweller  had  a  stone  of  price,  or  a  mercer  rich  costly 
stuffs,  which  for  their  costliness  lay  upon  his  hands, 
lord  Timon's  house  was  a  ready  mart  always  open, 
where  they  might  get  off  their  wares  or  their  jewellery 
at  any  price,  and  the  good-natured  lord  would  thank 
them  into  the  bargain,  as  if  they  had  done  him  a  piece 
of  courtesy  in  letting  him  have  the  refusal  of  such 
precious  commodities.  So  that  by  this  means  his 
house  was  thronged  with  superfluous  purchases,  of 
no  use  but  to  swell  uneasy  and  ostentatious  pomp; 
and  his  person  was  still  more  inconveniently  beset 
with  a  crowd  of  these  idle  visitors,  lying  poets, 
painters,  sharking  tradesmen,  lords,  ladies,  needy 
courtiers,  and  expectants,  who  continually  filled  his 
lobbies,  raining  their  fulsome  flatteries  in  whispers  in 
his  ears,  sacrificing  to  him  with  adulation  as  to  a  god, 
making  sacred  the  very  stirrup  by  which  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  seeming  as  though  they  drank  the  free 
air  but  through  his  permission  and  bounty. 

Some  of  these  daily  dependents  were  young  men  of 
birth,  who  (their  means  not  answering  to  their  extrava- 
<;ance)had  been  put  inprisonbycreditors,and  redeemed 
thence  by  lord  Timon  ;  these  young  prodigals  thence- 
forward fastened  upon  his  lordship,  as  if  by  common 
sympathy  he  were  necessarily  endeared  to  all  such 
spendthrifts  and  loose  livers,  who,  not  being  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  wealth,  found  it  easier  to  copy  him 
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in  prodigality  and  copious  spending  of  what  was  not 
their  own.  One  of  these  flesh-flies  was  Ventidius, 
for  whose  debts,  unjustly  contracted,  Timon  but  lately 
had  paid  down  the  sum  of  five  talents. 

But   among   this   confluence,    this    great   flood   of 
visitors,  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  makers 
of  presents  and  the   givers  of  gifts.     It  was  fortunate 
for  these  men  if  Timon   took  a  fancy  to  a  dog  or  a 
horse,   or  any  piece   of  cheap  furniture,  which  was 
theirs.     The  thing  so  praised,  whatever  it  was,  was 
sure  to  be  sent  the  next  morning  with  the  compliments 
of  the  giver  for  lord  Timon's  acceptance,  and  apologies 
for  the  unworthiness   of  the  gift ;    and  this   dog  or 
horse,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  did  not  fail  to  produce 
from  Timon's  bounty — who  would  not  be  outdone  in 
gifts — perhaps  twenty  dogs  or  horses ;  certainly  pre- 
sents of  far  richer  worth,  as  these  pretended  donors 
knew  well  enough,  and  that  their  false  presents  were 
but  the  putting  out  of  so  much  money  at  a  large  and 
speedy  interest.     In  this  way  lord  Lucius  had  lately 
sent  to  Timon  a  present  of  four  milk-white  horses, 
trapped  in  silver,  which  this  cunning  lord  had  observed 
Timon  upon  some  occasion  to  commend  ;  and  another 
lord,  Lucullus,  had  bestowed  upon  him,  in  the  same 
pretended  way  of  free  gift,  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
whose  make  and  fleetness  Timon  had  been  heard  to 
admire  :  these  presents  the  easy-hearted  lord  accepted 
without  suspicion  of  the  dishonest  views  of  the  pre- 
senters ;  and  the  givers  of  course  were  rewarded  with 
some  rich  return — a  diamond  or  some  jewel  of  twenty 
times  the  value  of  their  false  and  mercenary  donation. 
Sometimes  these  creatures  would  go  to  work  in  a 
more  direct  way,  and  with  gross  and  palpable  artifice, 
which  yet  the  credulous  Timon  was  too  blind  to  see, 
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would  affect  to  admire  and  praise  something  that 
Timon  possessed,  a  bargain  that  he  had  bought,  or 
some  late  purchase,  which  was  sure  to  draw  from  this 
yielding  and  soft-hearted  lord  a  gift  of  the  thing  com- 
mended, for  no  service  in  the  world  done  for  it  but 
the  easy  expense  of  a  little  cheap  and  obvious  flattery. 
In  this  way  Timon  but  the  other  day  had  given  to  one 
of  these  mean  lords  the  bay  courser  which  he  himself 
rode  upon,  because  his  lordship  had  been  pleased  to 
say  that  it  was  a  handsome  beast,  and  went  well ; 
and  Timon  knew  that  no  man  ever  justly  praised  what 
he  did  not  wish  to  possess.  For  lord  Timon  weighed 
his  friends'  affection  with  his  own,  and  so  fond  was 
he  of  bestowing,  that  he  could  have  dealt  kingdoms  to 
these  supposed  friends,  and  never  have  been  weary. 

Not  that  Timon's  wealth  all  went  to  enrich  these 
wicked  flatterers  ;  he  could  do  noble  and  praiseworthy 
actions  :  and  when  a  servant  of  his  once  loved  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  Athenian,  but  could  not  hope  to 
obtain  her  by  reason  that  in  wealth  and  rank  the 
maid  was  so  far  above  him,  Lord  Timon  freely 
bestowed  upon  his  servant  three  Athenian  talents,  to 
make  his  fortune  equal  with  the  dowry  which  the 
father  of  the  young  maid  demanded  of  him  who  should 
be  her  husband.  But,  for  the  most  part,  knaves  and 
parasites  had  the  command  of  his  fortune — false 
friends  whom  he  did  not  know  to  be  such  ;  but,  be- 
cause they  flocked  around  his  person,  he  thought  they 
must  needs  love  him  ;  and,  because  they  smiled  and 
flattered  him,  he  thought  surely  that  his  conduct  was 
approved  by  all  the  wise  and  good.  And  when  he 
was  feasting  in  the  midst  of  all  these  flatterers  and 
mock  friends — when  they  were  eating  him  up  and 
draining  his  fortunes  dry  with  large  draughts  of  richest 
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wines  drunk  to  his  health  and  prosperity — he  could 
not  perceive  the  difference  of  a  friend  from  a  flatterer  ; 
but  to  his  deluded  eyes  (made  proud  with  the  sight) 
it  seemed  a  precious  comfort  to  have  so  many,  like 
brothers,  commanding  one  another's  fortunes  (though 
it  was  his  own  fortune  which  paid  all  the  cost),  and 
with  joy  they  would  run  over  at  the  spectacle  of  such, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  truly  festive  and  fraternal 
meeting. 

But  while  he  thus  outwent  the  very  heart  of  kind- 
ness, and  poured  out  his  bounty,  as  if  Plutus  the  god 
of  gold  had  been  but  his  steward  ;  while  thus  he  pro- 
ceeded without  care  to  stop,  so  senseless  of  expense 
that  he  would  neither  inquire  how  he  could  maintain 
it,  nor  cease  his  wild  flow  of  riot ;  his  riches,  which 
were  not  infinite,  must  needs  melt  away  before  a 
prodigality  which  knew  no  limits.  But  who  should 
tell  him  so  ?  his  flatterers  ?  they  had  an  interest  in 
shutting  his  eyes.  In  vain  did  his  honest  steward 
Flavius  try  to  represent  to  him  his  condition,  laying 
his  accounts  before  him,  begging  of  him,  praying  of 
him,  with  an  importunity  that  on  any  other  occasion 
would  have  been  unmannerly  in  a  servant,  beseeching 
him  with  tears  to  look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs. 
Timon  would  still  put  him  off,  and  turn  the  discourse 
to  something  else  ;  for  nothing  is  so  deaf  to  remon- 
strance as  riches  turned  to  poverty,  nothing  is  so  un- 
willing to  believe  its  situation,  nothing  so  incredulous 
to  its  own  true  state,  and  hard  to  give  credit  to  a 
reverse.  Often  had  this  good  steward,  this  honest 
creature,  when  all  the  rooms  of  Timon's  great  house 
have  been  choked  up  with  riotous  feeders  at  his 
master's  cost,  when  the  floors  have  wept  with 
drunken  spilling  of  wine,  and  every  apartment  had 
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blazed  with  lights  and  resounded  with  music  and 
fasting;  often  had  he  retired  by  himself  to  some 
solitary  spot,  and  wept  faster  than  the  wine  ran  from 
the  wasteful  casks  within,  to  see  the  mad  bounty  of 
his  lord,  and  to  think,  when  the  means  were  gone 
which  bought  him  praises  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
how  quickly  the  breath  would  be  gone  of  which  the 
praise  was  made ;  praises  won  in  feasting  would  be 
lost  in  fasting,  and  at  one  cloud  of  winter-showers 
these  flies  would  disappear. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  that  Timon  could  shut 
his  ears  no  longer  to  the  representations  of  this  faith- 
ful steward.  Money  must  be  had ;  and  when  he 
ordered  Flavius  to  sell  some  of  his  land  for  that 
purpose,  Flavius  informed  him,  what  he  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  at  several  times  before  to  make  him 
listen  to,  that  most  of  his  land  was  already  sold  or 
forfeited  ;  and  that  all  he  possessed  at  present  was 
not  enough  to  pay  the  one-half  of  what  he  owed. 
Struck  with  wonder  at  this  representation,  Timon 
hastily  replied,  "  My  lands  extended  from  Athens  to 
Lacedaemon."  "  O  my  good  lord,"  said  Flavius, 
"the  world  is  but  a  world,  and  has  bounds  ;  were  it 
all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath,  how  quickly  were  it 
!" 

Timon  consoled  himself  that  no  villanous  bounty 
had  yet  come  from  him  ;  that  if  he  had  given  his 
wealth  away  unwisely,  it  had  not  been  bestowed  to 
feed  his  vices,  but  to  cherish  his  friends  ;  and  he 
bade  the  kind-hearted  steward  (who  was  weeping)  to 
take  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  his  master  could 
never  lack  means  while  he  had  so  many  noble  friends  : 
and  this  infatuated  lord  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  send  and  borrow,  to  use  every 
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man's  fortune  (that  had  ever  tasted  his  bounty),  in  this 
extremity,  as  freely  as  his  own.  Then  with  a  cheer- 
ful look,  as  if  confident  of  the  trial,  he  severally  de- 
spatched messengers  to  lord  Lucius,  to  lords  Lucullus 
and  Sempronius,men  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  his 
gifts  in  past  times  without  measure  or  moderation; 
and  to  Ventidius,  whom  he  had  lately  released  out  of 
prison  by  paying  his  debts,  and  who  by  the  death  of 
his  father  was  now  come  into  the  possession  of  an 
ample  fortune,  and  well  enabled  to  requite  Timon's 
courtesy  ;  to  request  of  Ventidius  the  return  of  those 
five  talents  which  he  had  paid  for  him,  and  of  each  of 
those  noble  lords  the  loan  of  fifty  talents ;  nothing 
doubting  that  their  gratitude  would  supply  his  wants 
(if  he  needed  it)  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  times 
fifty  talents. 

Lucullus  was  the  first  applied  to.  This  mean  lord 
had  been  dreaming  over-night  of  a  silver  bason  and 
cup,  and  when  Timon's  servant  was  announced,  his 
sordid  mind  suggested  to  him  that  this  was  surely  a 
making  out  of  his  dream,  and  that  Timon  had  sent 
him  such  a  present :  but  when  he  understood  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  that  Timon  wanted  money, 
the  quality  of  his  faint  and  watery  friendship  showed 
itself;  for,  with  many  protestations,  he  vowed  to  the 
servant  that  he  had  long  foreseen  the  ruin  of  his 
master's  affairs,  and  many  a  time  had  he  come  to 
dinner  to  tell  him  of  it,  and  had  come  again  to  supper 
to  try  to  persuade  him  to  spend  less,  but  he  would 
take  no  counsel  nor  warning  by  his  coming;  and  true 
it  was  that  he  had  been  a  constant  attender  (as  he 
said)  at  Timon's  feasts,  as  he  had  in  greater  things 
tasted  his  bounty;  but  that  he  ever  came  with  that 
intent,  or  gave  good  counsel  or  reproof  to  Timon,  was 
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a  base  unworthy  lie,  which  he  suitably  followed  up 
with  meanly  offering  the  servant  a  bribe  to  go  home 
to  his  master  and  tell  him  that  he  had  not  found 
Lucullus  at  home. 

As  little  success  had  the  messenger  who  was  sent 
to  lord  Lucius.  This  lying  lord,  who  was  full  of 
Timon's  meat,  and  enriched  almost  to  bursting  with 
Timon's  costly  presents,  when  he  found  the  wind 
changed,  and  the  fountain  of  so  much  bounty  suddenly 
stopped,  at  first  could  hardly  believe  it ;  but,  on  its 
being  confirmed,  he  affected  great  regret  that  he 
should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  serve  lord  Timon, 
but  unfortunately  (which  was  a  base  falsehood)  he 
had  made  a  great  purchase  the  day  before,  which  had 
quite  disfurnished  him  of  the  means  at  present ;  the 
more  beast  he,  he  called  himself,  to  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  serve  so  good  a  friend  ;  and  he  counted  it 
one  of  his  greatest  afflictions  that  his  ability  should 
fail  him  to  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman. 

Who  can  call  any  man  friend  that  dips  in  the  same 
dish  with  him  ?  Just  of  this  metal  is  every  flatterer. 
In  the  recollection  of  everybody  Timon  had  been  a 
father  to  this  Lucius,  had  kept  up  his  credit  with  his 
purse  ;  Timon's  money  had  gone  to  pay  the  wages  of 
his  servants,  to  pay  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who  had 
sweat  to  build  the  fine  houses  which  Lucius's  pride 
had  made  necessary  to  him :  yet,  oh  !  the  monster 
which  man  makes  himself  when  he  proves  ungrateful ! 
this  Lucius  now  denied  to  Timon  a  sum  which,  in 
respect  of  what  Timon  had  bestowed  upon  him,  was 
less  than  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

Sempronius,  and  every  one  of  these  mercenary 
lords  to  whom  Timon  applied  in  their  turn,  returned 
the    same    evasive    answer   or    direct    denial:    even 
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Ventidius,  the  redeemed  and  now  rich  Ventidius, 
refused  to  assist  him  with  the  loan  of  those  five 
thousand  talents  which  Timon  had  not  lent,  but 
generously  given  him  in  his  distress. 

Now  was  Timon  as  much  avoided  in  his  poverty  as 
he  had  been  courted  and  resorted  to  in  his  riches. 
Now  the  same  tongues  which  had  been  loudest  in  his 
praises,  extolling  him  as  bountiful,  liberal,  and  open- 
handed,  were  not  ashamed  to  censure  that  very  bounty 
as  folly,  that  liberality  as  profuseness,  though  it  had 
shown  itself  folly  in  nothing  so  truly  as  in  the  selec- 
tion of  such  unworthy  creatures  as  themselves  for  its 
objects.  Now  was  Timon's  princely  mansion  for- 
saken, and  become  a  shunned  and  hated  place,  a 
place  for  men  to  pass  by,  not  a  place  as  formerly 
where  every  passenger  must  stop  and  taste  of  his 
wine  and  good  cheer ;  now,  instead  of  being  thronged 
with  feasting  and  tumultuous  guests,  it  was  beset 
with  impatient  and  clamorous  creditors,  usurers, 
extortioners,  fierce  and  intolerable  in  their  demands, 
pleading  bonds,  interest,  mortgages,  iron-hearted  men 
that  would  take  no  denial  nor  putting  off,  that  Timon's 
house  was  now  his  jail,  which  he  could  not  pass,  nor 
go  in  nor  out  for  them  ;  one  demanding  his  due  of 
fifty  talents,  another  bringing  in  a  bill  of  five  thousand 
crowns,  which  if  he  would  tell  out  his  blood  by  drops, 
and  pay  them  so,  he  had  not  enough  in  his  body  to 
discharge,  drop  by  drop. 

In  this  desperate  and  irremediable  state  (as  it 
seemed)  of  his  affairs,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were 
suddenly  surprised  at  a  new  and  incredible  lustre 
which  this  setting  sun  put  forth.  Once  more  lord 
Timon  proclaimed  a  feast,  to  which  he  invited  his 
accustomed  guests,  lords,  ladies,  all  that  was  great  or 
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fashionable  in  Athens.  Lords  Lucius  and  Lucullus 
came,  Ventidius,  Sempronius,  and  the  rest.  Who 
more  sorry  now  than  these  fawning  wretches,  when 
they  found  (as  they  thought)  that  lord  Timon's  poverty 
was  all  pretence,  and  had  been  only  put  on  to  make 
trial  of  their  loves,  to  think  that  they  should  not  have 
seen  through  the  artifice  at  the  time,  and  have  had 
the  cheap  credit  of  obliging  his  lordship  ?  yet  who 
more  glad  to  find  the  fountain  of  that  noble  bounty, 
which  they  had  thought  dried  up,  still  fresh  and 
running  ?  They  came  dissembling,  protesting,  ex- 
pressing deepest  sorrow  and  shame,  that  when  his 
lordship  sent  to  them,  they  should  have  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  want  the  present  means  to  oblige 
so  honourable  a  friend.  But  Timon  begged  them  not 
to  give  such  trifles  a  thought,  for  he  had  altogether 
forgotten  it.  And  these  base  fawning  lords,  though 
they  had  denied  him  money  in  his  adversity,  yet  could 
not  refuse  their  presence  at  this  new  blaze  of  his 
returning  prosperity.  For  the  swallow  follows  not 
summer  more  willingly  than  men  of  these  dispositions 
follow  the  good  fortunes  of  the  great,  nor  more 
willingly  leaves  winter  than  these  shrink  from  the 
first  appearance  of  a  reverse  ;  such  summer-birds  are 
men.  But  now  with  music  and  state  the  banquet  of 
smoking  dishes  was  served  up  ;  and  when  the  guests 
had  a  little  done  admiring  whence  the  bankrupt 
Timon  could  find  means  to  furnish  so  costly  a  feast, 
some  doubting  whether  the  scene  which  they  saw  was 
real,  as  scarce  trusting  their  own  eyes  ;  at  a  signal 
given,  the  dishes  were  uncovered,  and  Timon's  drift 
appeared  :  instead  of  those  varieties  and  far-fetched 
dainties  which  they  expected,  that  Timon's  epicurean 
table  in  past  times  had  so  liberally  presented,  now  ap- 
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peared  under  the  covers  of  these  dishes  a  preparation 
more  suitable  to  Timon's  poverty,  nothing  but  a  little 
smoke  and  lukewarm  water,  fit  feast  for  this  knot  of 
mouth-friends,  whose  professions  were  indeed  smoke, 
and  their  hearts  lukewarm  and  slippery  as  the  water, 
with  which  Timon  welcomed  his  astonished  guests, 
bidding  them  "  Uncover  dogs,  and  lap;"  and  before 
they  could  recover  their  surprise,  sprinkled  it  in  their 
faces,  that  they  might  have  enough,  and  throwing 
dishes  and  all  after  them,  who  now  ran  huddling  out, 
lords,  ladies,  with  their  caps  snatched  up  in  haste,  a 
splendid  confusion,  Timon  pursuing  them,  still  calling 
them  what  they  were,  "smooth  smiling  parasites, 
destroyers  under  the  mask  of  courtesy,  affable  wolves, 
meek  bears,  fools  of  fortune,  feast-friends,  time-flies." 
They,  crowding  out  to  avoid  him,  left  the  house  more 
willingly  than  they  had  entered  it;  some  losing  their 
gowns  and  caps,  and  some  their  jewels  in  the  hurry, 
all  glad  to  escape  out  of  the  presence  of  such  a  mad 
lord,  and  the  ridicule  of  his  mock  banquet. 

This  was  the  last  feast  which  ever  Timon  made, 
and  in  it  he  took  farewell  of  Athens  and  the  society  of 
men  ;  for,  after  that,  he  betook  himself  to  the  woods, 
turning  his  back  upon  the  hated  city  and  upon  all 
mankind,  wishing  the  walls  of  that  detestable  city 
might  sink,  and  the  houses  fall  upon  their  owners, 
wishing  all  plagues  which  infest  humanity,  war, 
outrage,  poverty,  diseases,  might  fasten  upon  its 
inhabitants,  praying  the  just  gods  to  confound  all 
Athenians,  both  young  and  old,  high  and  low;  so 
wishing,  he  went  to  the  woods,  where  he  said  he 
should  find  the  unkindest  beast  much  kinder  than 
mankind.  He  stripped  himself  naked,  that  he  might 
retain  no  fashion  of  a  man,  and  dug  a  cave  to  live  in, 
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and  lived  solitary  in  the  manner  ot  a  beast,  eating  the 
wild  roots,  and  drinking  water,  flying  from  the  face  of 
his  kind,  and  choosing  rather  to  herd  with  wild  beasts, 
as  being  more  harmless  and  friendly  than  man. 

What  a  change  from  lord  Timon  the  rich,  lord 
Timon  the  delight  of  mankind,  to  Timon  the  naked, 
Timon  the  man-hater!  Where  were  his  flatterers 
now  ?  Where  were  his  attendants  and  retinue  ? 
Would  the  bleak  air,  that  boisterous  servitor,  be  his 
chamberlain,  to  put  his  shirt  on  warm  ?  Would  those 
stiff  trees,  that  had  outlived  the  eagle,  turn  young  and 
airy  pages  to  him,  to  skip  on  his  errands  when  he 
bade  them  ?  Would  the  cold  brook,  when  it  was  iced 
with  winter,  administer  to  him  his  warm  broths  and 
caudles  when  sick  of  an  over-night's  surfeit  ?  Or 
would  the  creatures  that  lived  in  those  wild  woods 
come  and  lick  his  hand  and  flatter  him  ? 

Here  on  a  day,  when  he  was  digging  for  roots,  his 
poor  sustenance,  his  spade  struck  against  something 
heavy,  which  proved  to  be  gold,  a  great  heap  which 
some  miser  had  probably  buried  in  a  time  of  alarm, 
thinking  to  have  come  again,  and  taken  it  from  its 
prison,  but  died  before  the  opportunity  had  arrived, 
without  making  any  man  privy  to  the  concealment; 
so  it  lay,  doing  neither  good  nor  harm,  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  its  mother,  as  if  it  had  never  come  from 
thence,  till  the  accidental  striking  of  Timon's  spade 
against  it  once  more  brought  it  to  light. 

Here  was  a  mass  of  treasure  which,  if  Timon  had 
retained  his  old  mind,  was  enough  to  have  purchased 
him  friends  and  flatterers  again  ;  but  Timon  was  sick 
of  the  false  world,  and  the  sight  of  gold  was  poisonous 
to  his  eyes  ;  and  he  would  have  restored  it  to  the 
earth,    but    that,    thinking  of  the   infinite  calamities 
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which  by  means  of  gold  happen  to  mankind,  how  the 
lucre  of  it  causes  robberies,  oppression,  injustice, 
briberies,  violence,  and  murder,  among  men,  he  had 
a  pleasure  in  imagining  (such  a  rooted  hatred  did  he 
bear  to  his  species),  that  out  of  this  heap,  which  in 
digging  he  had  discovered,  might  arise  some  mischief 
to  plague  mankind.  And  some  soldiers  passing 
through  the  woods  near  to  his  cave  at  that  instant, 
which  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  troops  of  the 
Athenian  captain  Alcibiades,  who  upon  some  disgust 
taken  against  the  senators  of  Athens  (the  Athenians 
were  ever  noted  to  be  a  thankless  and  ungrateful 
people,  giving  disgust  to  their  generals  and  best 
friends)  was  marching  at  the  head  of  the  same 
triumphant  army  which  he  had  formerly  headed  in 
their  defence,  to  war  against  them  :  Timon,  who  liked 
their  business  well,  bestowed  upon  their  captain  the 
gold  to  pay  his  soldiers,  requiring  no  other  service 
from  him  than  that  he  should  with  his  conquering 
army  lay  Athens  level  with  the  ground,  and  burn, 
slay,  kill  all  her  inhabitants  ;  not  sparing  the  old  men 
for  their  white  beards,  for  (he  said)  they  were  usurers, 
nor  the  young  children  for  their  seeming  innocent 
smiles,  for  those  (he  said)  would  live,  if  they  grew  up, 
to  be  traitors  ;  but  to  steel  his  eyes  and  ears  against 
any  sights  or  sounds  that  might  awaken  compassion  ; 
and  not  to  let  the  cries  of  virgins,  babes,  or  mothers 
hinder  him  from  making  one  universal  massacre  of 
the  city,  but  to  confound  them  all  in  his  conquest ; 
and  when  he  had  conquered,  he  prayed  that  the  gods 
would  confound  him  also,  the  conqueror:  so  thoroughly 
did  Timon  hate  Athens,  Athenians,  and  all  mankind. 
While  he  lived  in  this  forlorn  state,  leading  a  life 
more  brutal  than  human,  he  was   suddenly  surprised 
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one  day  with  the  appearance  of  a  man  standing  in  an 
admiring  posture  at  the  door  of  his  cave.  It  was 
Flavius,  the  honest  steward,  whom  love  and  zealous 
affection  to  his  master  had  led  to  seek  him  out  at  his 
wretched  dwelling,  and  to  offer  his  services  ;  and  the 
first  sight  of  his  master,  the  once  noble  Timon,  in 
that  abject  condition,  naked  as  he  was  born,  living 
in  the  manner  of  a  beast  among  beasts,  looking  like 
his  own  sad  ruins  and  a  monument  of  decay,  so 
affected  this  good  servant,  that  he  stood  speechless, 
wrapped  up  in  horror,  and  confounded.  And  when 
he  found  utterance  at  last  to  his  words,  they  were  so 
choked  with  tears,  that  Timon  had  much  ado  to  know 
him  again,  or  to  make  out  who  it  was  that  had  come 
(so  contrary  to  the  experience  he  had  had  of  mankind) 
to  offer  him  service  in  extremity.  And  being  in  the 
form  and  shape  of  a  man,  he  suspected  him  for  a 
traitor,  and  his  tears  for  false;  but  the  good  servant 
by  so  many  tokens  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  fidelity, 
and  made  it  clear  that  nothing  but  love  and  zealous 
duty  to  his  once  dear  master  had  brought  him  there, 
that  Timon  was  forced  to  confess  that  the  world  con- 
tained one  honest  man  ;  yet,  being  in  the  shape  and 
form  of  a  man,  he  could  not  look  upon  his  man's  face 
without  abhorrence,  or  hear  words  uttered  from  his 
man's  lips  without  loathing;  and  this  singly  honest 
man  was  forced  to  depart  because  he  was  a  man,  and 
because,  with  a  heart  more  gentle  and  compassionate 
than  is  usual  to  man,  he  bore  man's  detested  form 
and  outward  feature. 

But  greater  visitants  than  a  poor  steward  were 
about  to  interrupt  the  savage  quiet  of  Timon's 
solitude.  For  now  the  day  was  come  when  the 
ungrateful  lords  of  Athens  sorely  repented  the  injustice 
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which  they  had  done  to  the  noble  Timon.  For 
Alcibiades,  like  an  incensed  wild  boar,  was  raging  at 
the  walls  of  their  city,  and  with  his  hot  siege 
threatened  to  lay  fair  Athens  in  the  dust.  And  now 
the  memory  of  lord  Timon's  former  prowess  and 
military  conduct  came  fresh  into  their  forgetful  minds, 
for  Timon  had  been  their  general  in  past  times,  and 
was  a  valiant  and  expert  soldier,  who  alone  of  all  the 
Athenians  was  deemed  able  to  cope  with  a  besieging 
army  such  as  then  threatened  them,  or  to  drive  back 
the  furious  approach  of  Alcibiades. 

A  deputation  of  the  senators  was  chosen  in  this 
emergency  to  wait  upon  Timon.  To  him  they  come 
in  their  extremity,  to  whom,  when  he  was  in  extremity, 
they  had  shown  but  small  regard;  as  if  they  presumed 
upon  his  gratitude  whom  they  had  disobliged,  and  had 
derived  a  claim  to  his  courtesy  from  their  own  most 
discourteous  and  unpiteous  treatment. 

Now  they  earnestly  beseech  him,  implore  him  with 
tears,  to  return  and  save  that  city  from  which  their 
ingratitude  had  so  lately  driven  him  ;  now  they  offer 
him  riches,  power,  dignities,  satisfaction  for  past 
injuries,  and  public  honours,  and  the  public  love ; 
their  persons,  lives,  and  fortunes  to  be  at  his  disposal, 
if  he  will  but  come  back  and  save  them.  But  Timon 
the  naked,  Timon  the  man-hater,  was  no  longer  lord 
Timon,  the  lord  of  bounty,  the  flower  of  valour,  their 
defence  in  war,  their  ornament  in  peace.  If  Alcibiades 
killed  his  countrymen,  Timon  cared  not.  If  he  sacked 
fair  Athens,  and  slew  her  old  men  and  her  infants, 
Timon  would  rejoice.  So  he  told  them ;  and  that 
there  was  not  a  knife  in  the  unruly  camp  which 
he  did  not  prize  above  the  reverendest  throat  in 
Athens. 
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This  was  all  the  answer  he  vouchsafed  to  the  weep- 
ing, disappointed  senators;  only  at  parting  he  bade 
them  commend  him  to  his  countrymen,  and  tell  them, 
that  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs  and  anxieties,  and  to 
prevent  the  consequences  of  fierce  Alcibiades'  wrath, 
there  was  yet  a  way  left,  which  he  would  teach  them, 
for  he  had  yet   so  much   affection   left  for  his  dear 
countrymen  as  to  be  willing  to  do  them  a  kindness 
before  his  death.     These  words   a  little  revived  the 
senators,  who  hoped  that  his   kindness  for  their  city 
was  returning.     Then  Timon  told  them  that  he  had  a 
tree,  which    grew  near   his    cave,  which    he   should 
shortly  have  occasion  to  cut  down,  and  he  invited  all 
his  friends  in  Athens,   high  or  low,  of  what  degree 
soever,   who  wished  to  shun  affliction,  to  come  and 
take  a  taste  of  his  tree  before  he  cut  it  down  ;  mean- 
ing, that  they  might  come  and  hang  themselves  on  it, 
and  escape  affliction  that  way. 

And  this  was  the  last  courtesy,  of  all  his  noble 
bounties,  which  Timon  showed  to  mankind,  and  this 
the  last  sight  of  him  which  his  countrymen  had  :  for 
not  many  days  after,  a  poor  soldier,  passing  by  the 
sea-beach,  which  was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  woods 
which  Timon  frequented,  found  a  tomb  on  the  verge 
of  the  sea,  with  an  inscription  upon  it,  purporting 
that  it  was  the  grave  of  Timon  the  man-hater,  who 
"while  he  lived,  did  hate  all  living  men,  and  dying 
wished  a  plague  might  consume  all  caitiffs  left  1" 

Whether  he  finished  his  life  by  violence,  or  whether 
mere  distaste  of  life  and  the  loathing  he  had  for  man- 
kind brought  Timon  to  his  conclusion,  was  not  clear, 
yet  all  men  admired  the  fitness  of  his  epitaph,  and 
the  consistency  of  his  end  ;  dying,  as  he  had  lived, 
a  hater  of  mankind  :  and  some  there  were  who  fancied 
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a  conceit  in  the  very  choice  which  he  made  of  the 
sea-beach  for  his  place  of  burial,  where  the  vast  sea 
might  weep  for  ever  upon  his  grave,  as  in  contempt 
of  the  transcient  and  shallow  tears  of  hypocritical  and 
deceitful  mankind. 
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ROMEO    AND    JULIET. 


The  two  chief  families  in  Verona  were  the  rich 
Capulets  and  the  Montagues.  There  had  been  an  old 
quarrel  between  these  families,  which  had  grown  to 
such  a  height,  and  so  deadly  was  the  enmity  between 
them,  that  it  extended  to  the  remotest  kindred,  to  the 
followers  and  retainers  of  both  sides,  insomuch  that  a 
servant  of  the  house  of  Montague  could  not  meet  a 
servantofthe  houseof  Capulet,nor  a  Capuletencounter 
with  a  Montague  by  chance,  but  fierce  words  and 
sometimes  bloodshed  ensued  ;  and  frequent  were  the 
brawls  from  such  accidental  meetings,  which  disturbed 
the  happy  quiet  of  Verona's  streets. 

Old  lord  Capulet  made  a  grand  supper,  to  which 
many  fair  ladies  and  many  noble  guests  were  invited. 
All  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona  were  present,  and 
all  comers  were  made  welcome  if  they  were  not  of  the 
house  of  Montague.  At  this  feast  of  Capulets, 
Rosaline,  beloved  of  Romeo,  son  of  the  old  lord 
Montague,  was  present;  and  though  it  was  dangerous 
for  a  Montague  to  be  seen  in  this  assembly,  yet 
Benvolio,  a  friend  of  Romeo,  persuaded  the  young 
lord  to  go  to  this  assembly  in  the  disguise  of  a  mask, 
that  he  might  see  his  Rosaline,  and  seeing  her 
compare   her  with  some   choice  beauties  of  Verona, 
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who  (he  said)  would  make  him  think  his  swan  a  crow. 
Romeo  had  small  faith  in  Benvolio's  words  ;   never- 
theless, for  the  love  of  Rosaline,  he  was  persuaded  to 
go.     For  Romeo  was  a  sincere  and  passionate  lover, 
and  one  that  lost  his  sleep  for  love,  and  fled  society 
to  be  alone,  thinking  on  Rosaline,  who  disdained  him, 
and  never  requited  his  love  with  the  least   show  of 
courtesy  or  affection  ;  and   Benvolio  wished  to  cure 
his  friend  of  this  love  by  showing  him  diversity  of 
ladies  and  company.     To  this  feast  of  Capulets  then 
young  Romeo  with  Benvolio  and  their  friend  Mercutio 
went  masked.     Old  Capulet  bid  them  welcome,  and 
told  them  that  ladies  who  had  their  toes  unplagued 
with  corns  would  dance  with  them.     And  the  old  man 
was  light-hearted  and  merry,  and  said  that  he  had  worn 
a  mask  when  he  was  young,  and  could  have  told  a 
whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear.     And  they  fell  to 
dancing,   and   Romeo  was  suddenly  struck  with  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  a  lady  who  danced  there,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  teach  the  torches  to   burn   bright, 
and  her  beauty  to  show  by  night   like  a  rich  jewel 
worn  by  a  blackamoor  :  beauty  too  rich   for  use,  too 
dear  for  earth  !  like  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows 
(he  said),   so   richly  did  her  beauty  and   perfections 
shine  above  the  ladies  her  companions.     While  he 
uttered  these  praises,  he  was  overheard  by  Tybalt,  a 
nephew  of  lord  Capulet,  who  knew  him  by  his  voice 
to  be  Romeo.     And  this  Tybalt,  being  of  fiery  and 
passionate  temper,  could  not  endure  that  a  Montague 
should  come,  under  cover  of  a  mask,  to  fleer  and  scorn 
(as  he  said)  at  their  solemnities.     And  he  stormed 
and    raged     exceedingly,    and    would     have    struck 
young  Romeo    dead.      But   his   uncle,  the    old  lord 
Capulet,  would  not  suffer  him  to  do  any  injury  at  that 
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time,  both  out  of  respect  to  his  guests,  and  because 
Romeo  had  borne  himself  like  a  gentleman,  and  all 
tongues  in  Verona  bragged  of  him  to  be  a  virtuous 
and  well-governed  youth.  Tybalt,  forced  to  be 
patient  against  his  will,  restrained  himself,  but  swore 
that  this  vile  Montague  should  at  another  time  dearly 
pay  for  his  intrusion. 

The  dancing  being  done,  Romeo  watched  the  place 
where  the  lady  stood  ;  and  under  favour  of  his  masking 
habit,  which  might  seem  to  excuse  in  part  the  liberty, 
he  presumed  in  the  gentlest  manner  to  take  her  by 
her  hand,  calling  it  a  shrine,  which  if  he  profaned  by 
touching  it,  he  was  a  blushing  pilgrim,  and  would 
kiss  it  for  atonement.  "  Good  pilgrim,"  answered 
the  lady,  "  your  devotion  shows  by  far  too  mannerly 
and  too  courtly :  saints  have  hands,  which  pilgrims 
may  touch,  but  kiss  not."  "  Have  not  saints  lips, 
and  pilgrims  too?"  said  Romeo.  "Ay,"  said  the 
lady,  "  lips  which  they  must  use  in  prayer."  "  O 
then,  my  dear  saint,"  said  Romeo,  "  hear  my  prayer, 
and  grant  it,  lest  I  despair."  In  such  like  allusions 
and  loving  conceits  they  were  engaged,  when  the  lady 
was  called  away  to  her  mother.  And  Romeo  inquiring 
who  her  mother  was,  discovered  that  the  lady  whose 
peerless  beauty  he  was  so  much  struck  with,  was 
young  Juliet,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  lord  Capulet, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  Montagues  ;  and  that  he  had 
unknowingly  engaged  his  heart  to  his  foe.  This 
troubled  him,  but  it  could  not  dissuade  him  from 
loving.  As  little  rest  had  Juliet,  when  she  found  that 
the  gentleman  that  she  had  been  talking  with  was 
Romeo  and  a  Montague,  for  she  had  been  suddenly 
smit  with  the  same  hasty  and  inconsiderate  passion 
for  Romeo,  which  he   had  conceived   for  her  :  and  a 
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prodigious  birth  of  love  it  seemed  to  her,  that  she 
must  love  her  enemy,  and  that  her  affections  should 
settle  there,  where  family  considerations  should 
induce  her  chiefly  to  hate. 

It  being  midnight,  Romeo  with  his  companions 
departed  ;  but  they  soon  missed  him,  for,  unable  to 
stay  away  from  the  house  where  he  had  left  his  heart, 
he  leaped  the  wall  of  an  orchard  which  was  at  the 
back  of  Juliet's  house.  Here  he  had  not  been  long, 
ruminating  on  his  new  love,  when  Juliet  appeared 
above  at  a  window,  through  which  her  exceeding 
beauty  seemed  to  break  like  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the 
east ;  and  the  moon,  which  shone  in  the  orchard  with 
a  faint  light,  appeared  to  Romeo  as  if  sick  and  pale 
with  grief  at  the  superior  lustre  of  this  new  sun. 
And  she  leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  he 
passionately  wished  himself  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
that  he  might  touch  her  cheek.  She  all  this  while 
thinking  herself  alone,  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  ex- 
claimed "  Ah  me  1"  Romeo,  enraptured  to  hear  her 
speak,  said  softly,  and  unheard  by  her,  "  O  speak 
again,  bright  angel,  for  such  you  appear,  being  over 
my  head,  like  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven  whom 
mortals  fall  back  to  gaze  upon."  She,  unconscious 
of  being  overheard,  and  full  of  the  new  passion  which 
that  night's  adventure  had  given  birth  to,  called  upon 
her  lover  by  name  (whom  she  supposed  absent) :  "  O 
Romeo,  Romeo !"  she  said,  "  wherefore  art  thou 
Romeo  ?  Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name,  for 
my  sake  ;  or  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  my  sworn  love, 
and  I  no  longer  will  be  a  Capulet."  Romeo,  having 
this  encouragement,  would  fain  have  spoken,  but  he 
was  desirous  of  hearing  more;  and  the  lady  continued 
her  passionate  discourse  with  herself  (as  she  thought), 
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still  chiding  Romeo  for  being  Romeo,  and  a  Mon- 
tague, and  wishing  him  some  other  name,  or  that  he 
would  put  away  that  hated  name,  and  for  that  name, 
which  was  no  part  of  himself  he  should  take  all 
herself.  At  this  loving  word  Romeo  could  no  longer 
refrain,  but  taking  up  the  dialogue  as  if  her  words 
had  been  addressed  to  him  personally,  and  not  merely 
in  fancy,  he  bade  her  call  him  Love,  or  by  whatevei 
other  name  she  pleased,  for  he  was  no  longer  Romeo, 
if  that  name  was  displeasing  to  her.  Juliet,  alarmed 
to  hear  a  man's  voice  in  the  garden,  did  not  at  first 
know  who  it  was,  that  by  favour  of  the  night  and 
darkness  had  thus  stumbled  upon  the  discovery  of  her 
secret;  but  when  he  spoke  again,  though  her  ears 
had  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words  of  that  tongue's 
uttering,  yet  so  nice  is  a  lover's  hearing,  that  she 
immediately  knew  him  to  be  young  Romeo,  and  she 
expostulated  with  him  on  the  danger  to  which  he  had 
exposed  himself  by  climbing  the  orchard  walls,  for  if 
anv  of  her  kinsmen  should  find  him  there,  it  would 
be  death  to  him,  being  a  Montague.  "  Alack,"  said 
Romeo,  "  there  is  more  peril  in  your  eye,  than  in 
twenty  of  their  swords.  Do  you  but  look  kind  upon 
me,  lady,  and  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
Better  my  life  should  be  ended  by  their  hate,  than 
that  hated  life  should  be  prolonged,  to  live  without 
your  love."  "  How  came  you  into  this  place,"  said 
Juliet,  "and  by  whose  direction?"  "Love  directed 
me,"  answered  Romeo  :  "  I  am  no  pilot,  yet  wert 
thou  as  far  apart  from  me,  as  that  vast  shore  which 
is  washed  with  the  farthest  sea,  I  should  adventure 
for  such  merchandise."  A  crimson  blush  came  over 
Juliet's  face,  yet  unseen  by  Romeo  by  reason  of  the 
night,  when  she   reflected  upon  the   discovery  which 
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she  had  made,  yet  not  meaning  to  make  it,  of  her  love 
to  Romeo.  She  would  fain  have  recalled  her  words, 
but  that  was  impossible  :  fain  would  she  have  stood 
upon  form,  and  have  kept  her  lover  at  a  distance,  as 
the  custom  of  discreet  ladies  is,  to  frown  and  be  per- 
verse and  give  their  suitors  harsh  denials  at  first ;  to 
stand  off,  and  affect  a  coyness  or  indifference,  where 
they  most  love,  that  their  lovers  may  not  think  them 
too  lightly  or  too  easily  won  ;  for  the  difficulty  of 
attainment  increases  the  value  of  the  object.  But 
there  was  no  room  in  her  case  for  denials,  or  puttings 
off,  or  any  of  the  customary  arts  of  delay  and  pro- 
tracted courtship.  Romeo  had  heard  from  her  own 
tongue,  when  she  did  not  dream  that  he  was  near  her, 
a  confession  of  her  love.  So  with  an  honest  frank- 
ness, which  the  novelty  of  her  situation  excused,  she 
confirmed  the  truth  of  what  he  had  before  heard,  and 
addressing  him  by  the  name  of  fair  Montague  (love 
can  sweeten  a  sour  name),  she  begged  him  not  to 
impute  her  easy  yielding  to  levity  or  an  unworthy 
mind,  but  that  he  must  lay  the  fault  of  it  (if  it  were  a 
fault)  upon  the  accident  of  the  night  which  had  so 
strangely  discovered  her  thoughts.  And  she  added, 
that  though  her  behaviour  to  him  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently prudent,  measured  by  the  custom  of  her  sex, 
yet  that  she  would  prove  more  true  than  many  whose 
prudence  was  dissembling,  and  their  modesty  artificial 
cunning. 

Romeo  was  beginning  to  call  the  heavens  to 
witness,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts 
than  to  impute  a  shadow  of  dishonour  to  such  an 
honoured  lady,  when  she  stopped  him,  begging  him 
not  to  swear  ;  for  although  she  joyed  in  him,  yet  she 
had  no  joy  of  that  night's  contract  :   it  was  too   rash, 
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too  unadvised,  too  sudden.  But  he  being  urgent  with 
her  to  exchange  a  vow  of  love  with  him  that  night, 
she  said  that  she  already  had  given  him  hers  before 
he  requested  it ;  meaning,  when  he  overheard  her 
confession ;  but  she  would  retract  what  she  then 
bestowed,  for  the  pleasure  of  giving  it  again,  for  her 
bounty  was  as  infinite  as  the  sea,  and  her  love  as 
deep.  From  this  loving  conference  she  was  called 
away  by  her  nurse,  who  slept  with  her,  and  thought 
it  time  for  her  to  be  in  bed,  for  it  was  near  to  day- 
break ;  but  hastily  returning,  she  said  three  or  four 
words  more  to  Romeo,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
if  his  love  was  indeed  honourable,  and  his  purpose 
marriage,  she  would  send  a  messenger  to  him  to- 
morrow, to  appoint  a  time  for  their  marriage,  when 
she  would  lay  all  her  fortunes  at  his  feet,  and  follow 
him  as  her  lord  through  the  world.  While  they  were 
settling  this  point,  Juliet  was  repeatedly  called  for  by 
her  nurse,  and  went  in  and  returned,  and  went  and 
returned  again,  for  she  seemed  as  jealous  of  Romeo 
going  from  her,  as  a  young  girl  of  her  bird,  which  she 
will  let  hop  a  little  from  her  hand,  and  pluck  it  back 
with  a  silken  thread  ;  and  Romeo  was  as  loth  to  part 
as  she  ;  for  the  sweetest  music  to  lovers  is  the  sound 
of  each  other's  tongues  at  night.  But  at  last  they 
parted,  wishing  mutually  sweet  sleep  and  rest  for  that 
night. 

The  day  was  breaking  when  they  parted,  and 
Romeo,  who  was  too  full  of  thoughts  of  his  mistress 
and  that  blessed  meeting  to  allow  him  to  sleep, 
instead  of  going  home,  bent  his  course  to  a  monastery 
hard  by,  to  find  friar  Laurence.  The  good  friar  was 
already  up  at  his  devotions,  but  seeing  young  Romeo 
abroad   so  early,  he   conjectured   rightly  that  he  had 
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not  been  abed  that  night,  but  that  some  distemper  of 
youthful  affection  had  kept  him  waking.  He  was 
right  in  imputing  the  cause  of  Romeo's  wakefulness 
to  love,  but  he  made  a  wrong  guess  at  the  object,  for 
he  thought  that  his  love  for  Rosaline  had  kept  him 
waking.  But  when  Romeo  revealed  his  new  passion 
for  Juliet,  and  requested  the  assistance  of  the  friar  to 
marry  them  that  day,  the  holy  man  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  hands  in  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  sudden  change 
in  Romeo's  affections,  for  he  had  been  privy  to  all 
Romeo's  love  for  Rosaline,  and  his  many  complaints 
of  her  disdain ;  and  he  said,  that  young  men's  love 
lay  not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes.  But 
Romeo  replying  that  he  himself  had  often  chidden 
him  for  doting  on  Rosaline,  who  could  not  love  him 
again,  whereas  Juliet  both  loved  and  was  beloved  by 
him,  the  friar  assented  in  some  measure  to  his 
reasons  ;  and  thinking  that  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  young  Juliet  and  Romeo  might  happily  be  a 
means  of  making  up  the  long  breach  between  the 
Capulets  and  the  Montagues,  which  no  one  more 
lamented  than  this  good  friar,  who  was  a  friend  to 
both  the  families,  and  had  often  interposed  his 
mediation  to  make  up  the  quarrel  without  effect; 
partly  moved  by  policy,  and  partly  by  his  fondness 
for  young  Romeo,  to  whom  he  could  deny  nothing, 
the  old  man  consented  to  join  their  hands  in 
marriage. 

Now  was  Romeo  blessed  indeed,  and  Juliet,  who 
knew  his  intent  from  a  messenger  which  she  had 
despatched  according  to  promise,  did  not  fail  to  be 
early  at  the  cell  of  friar  Laurence,  where  their  hands 
were  joined  in  holy  marriage  ;  the  good  friar  praying 
the  heavens  to  smile  upon  that  act,  and  in  the  union 
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of  this  young  Montague  and  young   Capulet  to   bury 
the  old  strife  and  long  dissensions  of  their  families. 

The  ceremony  being  over,  Juliet  hastened  home, 
where  she  stayed  impatient  for  the  coming  of  night, 
at  which  time  Romeo  promised  to  come  and  meet  her 
in  the  orchard,  where  they  had  met  the  night  before  ; 
and  the  time  between  seemed  as  tedious  to  her,  as 
the  night  before  some  great  festival  seems  to  an  im- 
patient child,  that  has  got  new  finery  which  it  may 
not  put  on  till  morning. 

That  same  day,  about  noon,  Romeo's  friends, 
Benvolio  and  Mercutio,  walking  through  the  streets 
of  Verona,  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  Capulets  with 
the  impetuous  Tybalt  at  their  head.  This  was  the 
same  angry  Tybalt  who  would  have  fought  with 
Romeo  at  old  Lord  Capulet's  feast.  He,  seeing 
Mercutio,  accused  him  bluntly  of  associating  with 
Romeo,  a  Montague.  Mercutio,  who  had  as  much 
fire  and  youthful  blood  in  him  as  Tybalt,  replied  to 
this  accusation  with  some  sharpness  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  Benvolio  could  say  to  moderate  their  wrath,  a 
quarrel  was  beginning,  when  Romeo  himself  passing 
that  way,  the  fierce  Tybalt  turned  from  Mercutio  to 
Romeo,  and  gave  him  the  disgraceful  appellation  of 
villain.  Romeo  wished  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with 
Tybalt  above  all  men,  because  he  was  the  kinsman  of 
Juliet,  and  much  beloved  by  her;  besides,  this  young 
Montague  had  never  thoroughly  entered  into  the 
family  quarrel,  being  by  nature  wise  and  gentle,  and 
the  name  of  a  Capulet,  which  was  his  dear  lady's 
name,  was  now  rather  a  charm  to  allay  resentment, 
than  a  watchword  to  excite  fury.  So  he  tried  to 
reason  with  Tybalt,  whom  he  saluted  mildly  by  the 
name  of  good  Capulet,  as  if  he,  though  a   Montague, 
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had  some  secret  pleasure  in  uttering  that  name  :  but 
Tybalt,  who  hated  all  Montagues,  as  he  hated  hell, 
would  hear  no  reason,  but  drew  his  weapon  ;  and 
Mercutio,  who  knew  not  of  Romeo's  secret  motive  for 
desiring  peace  with  Tybalt,  but  looked  upon  his 
present  forbearance  as  a  sort  of  calm  dishonourable 
submission,  with  many  disdainful  words  provoked 
Tybalt  to  the  prosecution  of  his  first  quarrel  with  him ; 
and  Tybalt  and  Mercutio  fought,  till  Mercutio  fell, 
receiving  his  death's  wound  while  Romeo  and  Ben- 
volio  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  part  the  combatants. 
Mercutio  being  dead,  Romeo  kept  his  temper  no 
longer,  but  returned  the  scornful  appellation  of  villain 
which  Tybalt  had  given  him ;  and  they  fought  till 
Tybalt  was  slain  by  Romeo.  This  deadly  brawl 
falling  out  in  the  midst  of  Verona  at  noonday,  the 
news  of  it  quickly  brought  a  crowd  of  citizens  to  the 
spot,  and  among  them  the  old  lords  Capulet  and 
Montague,  with  their  wives  ;  and  soon  after  arrived 
the  prince  himself,  who  being  related  to  Mercutio, 
whom  Tybalt  had  slain,  and  having  had  the  peace  of 
his  government  often  disturbed  by  these  brawls  of 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  came  determined  to  put  the 
law  in  strictest  force  against  those  who  should  be 
found  to  be  offenders.  Benvolio,  who  had  been  eye- 
witness to  the  fray,  was  commanded  by  the  prince  to 
relate  the  origin  of  it;  which  he  did,  keeping  as  near 
to  the  truth  as  he  could  without  injury  to  Romeo, 
softening  and  excusing  the  part  which  his  friend  took 
in  it.  Lady  Capulet,  whose  extreme  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  kinsman  Tybalt  made  her  keep  no  bounds  in 
her  revenge,  exhorted  the  prince  to  do  strict  justice 
upon  his  murderer,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  Ben- 
volio's  representation,  who  being  Romeo's  friend,  and 
vol.  v.  f 
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a  Montague,  spoke  partially.  Thus  she  pleaded 
against  her  new  son-in-law,  but  she  knew  not  that  he 
was  her  son-in-law  and  Juliet's  husband.  On  the 
other  hand  was  to  be  seen  lady  Montague  pleading 
for  her  child's  life,  and  arguing  with  some  justice  that 
Romeo  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  punishment  in 
taking  the  life  of  Tybalt,  which  was  already  forfeited 
to  the  law  by  his  having  slain  Mercutio.  The  prince, 
unmoved  by  the  passionate  exclamations  of  these 
women,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  pro- 
nounced his  sentence,  and  by  that  sentence  Romeo 
was  banished  from  Verona. 

Heavy  news  to  young  Juliet,  who  had  been  but  a 
few  hours  a  bride,  and  now  by  this  decree  seemed 
everlastingly  divorced  !  When  the  tidings  reached 
her,  she  at  first  gave  way  to  rage  against  Romeo,  who 
had  slain  her  dear  cousin  :  she  called  him  a  beautiful 
tyrant,  a  fiend  angelical,  a  ravenous  dove,  a  lamb  with 
a  wolf's  nature,  a  serpent-heart  hid  with  a  flowering 
face,  and  other  like  contradictory  names,  which  de- 
noted the  struggles  in  her  mind  between  her  love  and 
her  resentment :  but  in  the  end  love  got  the  mastery, 
and  the  tears  which  she  shed  for  grief  that  Romeo 
had  slain  her  cousin,  turned  to  drops  of  joy  that  her 
husband  lived  whom  Tybalt  would  have  slain.  Then 
came  fresh  tears,  and  they  were  altogether  of  grief 
for  Romeo's  banishment.  That  word  was  more 
terrible  to  her  than  the  death  of  many  Tybalts. 

Romeo,  after  the  fray,  had  taken  refuge  in  Friai 
Lawrence's  cell,  where  he  was  first  made  acquainted 
with  the  prince's  sentence,  which  seemed  to  him  far 
more  terrible  than  death.  To  him  it  appeared  there 
was  no  world  out  of  Verona's  walls,  no  living  out  of 
the  sight  of  Juliet.     Heaven  was  there  where  Juliet 
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lived,  and  all  beyond  was  purgatory,  torture,  hell. 
The  good  friar  would  have  applied  the  consolation  ol 
philosophy  to  his  griefs  ;  but  this  frantic  young  man 
would  hear  of  none,  but  like  a  madman  he  tore  his 
hair,  and  threw  himself  all  along  upon  the  ground,  as 
he  said,  to  take  the  measure  of  his  grave.  From  this 
unseemly  state  he  was  roused  by  a  message  from  his 
dear  lady,  which  a  little  revived  him  :  and  then  the 
friar  took  the  advantage  to  expostulate  with  him  on 
the  unmanly  weakness  which  he  had  shown.  He  had 
slain  Tybalt,  but  would  he  also  slay  himself,  slay  his 
dear  lady  who  lived  but  in  his  life  ?  The  noble  form 
of  man,  he  said,  was  but  a  shape  of  wax,  when  it 
wanted  the  courage  which  should  keep  it  firm.  The 
law  had  been  lenient  to  him,  that  instead  of  death, 
which  he  had  incurred,  had  pronounced  by  the  prince's 
mouth  only  banishment.  He  had  slain  Tybalt,  but 
Tybalt  would  have  slain  him  :  there  was  a  sort  of 
happiness  in  that.  Juliet  was  alive,  and  (beyond  all 
hope)  had  become  his  dear  wife;  therein  he  was  most 
happy.  All  these  blessings,  as  the  friar  made  them 
out  to  be,  did  Romeo  put  from  him  like  a  sullen 
misbehaved  wench.  And  the  friar  bade  him  beware, 
for  such  as  despaired  (he  said)  died  miserable.  Then 
when  Romeo  was  a  little  calmed,  he  counselled  him 
that  he  should  go  that  night  and  secretly  take  his  leave 
of  Juliet,  and  thence  proceed  straightways  to  Mantua, 
at  which  place  he  should  sojourn,  till  the  friar  found  a 
fit  occasion  to  publish  his  marriage,  which  might  be 
a  joyful  means  of  reconciling  their  families  ;  and  then 
he  did  not  doubt  but  the  prince  would  be  moved  to 
pardon  him,  and  he  would  return  with  twenty  times 
more  joy  than  he  went  forth  with  grief.  Romeo  was 
convinced  by  these  wise  counsels   of  the  friar,  and 
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took  his  leave  to  go  and  seek  his  lady,  purposing  t< 
stay  with  her  that  night,  and  by  daybreak  pursue  his 
journey  alone   to  Mantua  ;  to  which   place  the  good 
friar  promised  to  send  him  letters  from  time  to  time, 
acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  home. 

That  night  Romeo  passed  with  his  dear  wife, 
gaining  secret  admission  to  her  chamber,  from  the 
orchard  in  which  he  had  heard  her  confession  of  love 
the  night  before.  That  had  been  a  night  of  unmixed 
joy  and  rapture  ;  but  the  pleasures  of  this  night, .and 
the  delight  which  these  lovers  took  in  each  other's 
society,  were  sadly  alloyed  with  the  prospect  of  parting, 
and  the  fatal  adventures  of  the  past  day.  The  un- 
welcome daybreak  seemed  to  come  too  soon,  and 
when  Juliet  heard  the  morning-song  of  the  lark,  she 
would  fain  have  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  the 
nightingale,  which  sings  by  night  ;  but  it  was  too 
truly  the  lark  which  sung,  and  a  discordant  and  un- 
pleasing  note  it  seemed  to  her;  and  the  streaks  of  day 
in  the  east  too  certainly  pointed  out  that  it  was  time 
for  these  lovers  to  part.  Romeo  took  his  leave  of  his 
dear  wife  with  a  heavy  heart,  promising  to  write  to 
her  from  Mantua  every  hour  in  the  day  ;  and  when 
he  had  descended  from  her  chamber-window,  as  he 
stood  below  her  on  the  ground,  in  that  sad  foreboding 
state  of  mind  in  which  she  was,  he  appeared  to  her 
eyes  as  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Romeo's 
mind  misgave  him  in  like  manner  ;  but  now  he  was 
forced  hastily  to  depart,  for  it  was  death  for  him  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  Verona  after  daybreak. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  tragely  of  this 
pair  of  star-crossed  lovers.  Romeo  had  not  been 
gone  many  days  before  the  old  lord  Capulet  proposed 
a  match  for  Juliet.     The  husband  he  had  chosen  for 
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her,  not  dreaming  that  she  was  married  already,  was 
count  Paris,  a  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
no  unworthy  suitor  to  the  young  Juliet,  if  she  had 
never  seen  Romeo. 

The  terrified  Juliet  was  in  a  sad  perplexity  at  her 
father's  offer.  She  pleaded  her  youth  unsuitable  to 
marriage,  the  recent  death  of  Tybalt,  which  had  left 
her  spirits  too  weak  to  meet  a  husband  with  any  face 
of  joy,  and  how  indecorous  it  would  show  for  the 
family  of  the  Capulets  to  be  celebrating  a  nuptial- 
feast,  when  his  funeral  solemnities  were  hardly  over: 
she  pleaded  every  reason  against  the  match,  but  the 
true  one,  namely,  that  she  was  married  already.  But 
Lord  Capulet  was  deaf  to  all  her  excuses,  and  in  a 
peremptory  manner  ordered  her  to  get  ready,  for  by 
the  following  Thursday  she  should  be  married  to 
Paris  :  and  having  found  her  a  husband  rich,  young, 
and  noble,  such  as  the  proudest  maid  in  Verona  might 
joyfully  accept,  he  could  not  bear  that  out  of  an  affected 
coyness,  as  he  construed  her  denial,  she  should  oppose 
obstacles  to  her  own  good  fortune. 

In  this  extremity  Juliet  applied  to  the  friendly  friar, 
always  her  counsellor  in  distress  ;  and  he  asking  hei 
if  she  had  resolution  to  undertake  a  desperate  remedy, 
and  she  answering  that  she  would  go  into  the  grave 
alive  rather  than  marry  Paris,  her  own  dear  husband 
living,  he  directed  her  to  go  home,  and  appear  merry, 
and  give  her  consent  to  marry  Paris,  according  to  her 
father's  desire,  and  on  the  next  night,  which  was  the 
night  before  the  marriage,  to  drink  off  the  contents  of 
a  phial  which  he  then  gave  her,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  that  for  two-and-forty  hours  after  drinking 
it  she  should  appear  cold  and  lifeless  ;  that  when  the 
bridegroom    came    to  fetch  her  in  the  morning  he 
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would  find  her  to  appearance  dead  ;  that  then  she 
would  be  borne,  as  the  manner  in  that  country  was, 
uncovered,  on  a  bier,  to  be  buried  in  the  family  vault ; 
that  if  she  could  put  off  womanish  fear,  and  consent 
to  this  terrible  trial,  in  forty-two  hours  after  swallow- 
ing the  liquid  (such  was  its  certain  operation)  she 
would  be  sure  to  awake,  as  from  a  dream ;  and  before 
she  should  awake  he  would  let  her  husband  know 
their  drift,  and  he  should  come  in  the  night  and  bear 
her  thence  to  Mantua.  Love,  and  the  dread  of 
marrying  Paris,  gave  young  Juliet  strength  to  under- 
take this  horrible  adventure  ;  and  she  took  the  phial 
of  the  friar,  promising  to  observe  his  directions. 

Going  from  the  monastery,  she  met  the  young 
count  Paris,  and,  modestly  dissembling,  promised  to 
become  his  bride.  This  was  joyful  news  to  the  lord 
Capulet  and  his  wife.  It  seemed  to  put  youth  into 
the  old  man  ;  and  Juliet,  who  had  displeased  him  ex- 
ceedingly by  her  refusal  of  the  count,  was  his  darling 
again,  now  she  promised  to  be  obedient.  All  things 
in  the  house  were  in  a  bustle  against  the  approaching 
nuptials.  No  cost  was  spared  to  prepare  such  festival 
rejoicings  as  Verona  had  never  before  witnessed. 

On  the  Wednesday  night  Juliet  drank  off  the 
potion.  She  had  many  misgivings  lest  the  friar,  to 
avoid  blame  which  might  be  imputed  to  him  for 
marrying  her  to  Romeo,  had  given  her  poison  ;  but 
then  he  was  always  known  for  a  holy  man  :  then  lest 
she  should  awake  before  the  time  that  Romeo  was  to 
come  for  her ;  whether  the  terror  of  the  place,  a  vault 
full  of  dead  Capulets'  bones,  and  where  Tybalt,  all 
bloody,  lay  festering  in  his  shroud,  would  not  be 
enough  to  drive  her  distracted  :  again  she  thought  of 
all  the  stories  she  had  heard  of  spirits  haunting  the 
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places  where  their  bodies  are  bestowed.  But  then  her 
love  for  Romeo,  and  her  aversion  for  Paris,  returned, 
and  she  desperately  swallowed  the  draught,  and 
became  insensible. 

When  young  Paris  came  early  in  the  morning  with 

music  to  awaken  his  bride,  instead  of  a  living  Juliet, 

her  chamber  presented  the  dreary  spectacle  of  a  lifeless 

corse.     What  death  to  his  hopes  !     What  confusion 

then  reigned  through  the  whole  house  !     Poor  Paris 

lamenting  his  bride,  whom  most  detestable  death  had 

beguiled  him  of,  had  divorced  from  him,  even  before 

:heir  hands  were  joined.     But  still  more  piteous  it 

vas  to  hear  the  mournings  of  the   old  lord  and  lady 

Capulet,  who  having  but  this   one,   one   poor  loving 

child  to  rejoice  and  solace  in,  cruel  death  had  snatched 

h<r  from  their  sight,  just  as  these  careful    parents 

were  on  the  point  of  seeing  her  advanced   (as  they 

thought)  by  a  promising  and  advantageous   match. 

New  all  things  that  were   ordained  for  the  festival 

weie  turned  from  their  properties  to  do  the  office  of  a 

black  funeral.     The  wedding  cheer  served  for  a  sad 

burhl  feast,  the  bridal  hymns  were  changed  to  sullen 

dirges,  the  sprightly  instruments  to  melancholy  bells, 

and  ihe  flowers  that  should  have  been  strewed  in  the 

brides   path,    now   served    but   to    strew   her   corse. 

Now,  instead  of  a  priest  to  marry  her,  a  priest  was 

needel  to  bury  her  ;  and  she   was  borne  to   church 

indeed,   not  to   augment  the    cheerful   hopes   of  the 

living,  but  to  swell  the  dreary  numbers  of  the  dead. 

Bad  news,  which  always  travels  faster  than  good, 
now  brought  the  dismal  story  of  his  Juliet's  death  to 
Romeo  at  Mantua,  before  the  messenger  could  arrive 
who  was  sent  from  friar  Laurence  to  apprise  him  that 
these  were  mock  funerals  only,  and  but  the  shadow  and 
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representation  of  death,  and  that  his  dear  lady  .ay  in 
the  tomb  but  for  a  short  while,  expecting  when  Romeo 
should  come  to  release  her  from  that  dreary  mansion. 
Just   before,   Romeo   had   been   unusually  joyful   and 
light-hearted.     He  had  dreamed  in  the  night  that  he 
was  dead  (a  strange   dream,  that   gave  a  dead  man 
leave  to  think),  and  that  his  lady  came  and  found  him 
dead,  and  breathed  such  life  with  kisses   in   his  lips, 
that  he  revived,  and  was  an  emperor  !     And  now  that 
a  messenger  came  from  Verona,  he  thought  surely  it 
was  to  confirm  some  good   news  which   his   dreams 
had  presaged.     When  the  contrary  to  this   flattering 
vision  appeared,  and  that   it  was   his   lady  who  wat 
dead    in    truth,    whom   he   could   not  revive  by  an/ 
kisses,  he    ordered   horses   to    be  got  ready,  for  he 
determined  that  night  to  visit  Verona,  and  to  see  hs 
lady  in  her  tomb.     And  as  mischief  is  swift  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  he  called  to  mhd 
a  poor  apothecary,   whose   shop  in   Mantua  he  lad 
lately  passed,   and  from  the  beggarly  appearance  of 
the  man,   who   seemed   famished,  and   the  wretched 
show  in   his  shop  of  empty  boxes  ranged  on  dirty 
shelves,  and  other  tokens  of  extreme  wretchedness,  he 
had  said  at  the  time  (perhaps  having  some  misgirings 
that  his  own  disastrous  life  might  haply  meet  vith  a 
conclusion  as  desperate),  "  If  a   man   were  to  need 
poison,  which  by  the  law  of  Mantua  it  is  death  'o  sell, 
here    lives   a   poor  wretch   who   would   sell   it  him." 
These  words  of  his  now  came  into  his  mind,  md  he 
sought  out  the  apothecary,  who  after  some  pretended 
scruples,  Romeo  offering  him  gold  which  his  poverty 
could   not    resist,    sold    him    a    poison,    wiich,    if 
swallowed,  he  told   him,   if  he   had  the   strength  of 
twenty  men,  would  quickly  despatch  him. 
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With  this  poison  he  set  out  for  Verona,  to  have  a 
sight  of  his  dear  lady  in  the  tomb,  meaning,  when  he 
had  satisfied  his  sight,  to  swallow  the  poison,  and  be 
buried  by  her  side.  He  reached  Verona  at  midnight, 
and  found  the  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  which  was 
situated  the  ancient  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  He  had 
provided  a  light,  and  a  spade,  and  wrenching  iron, 
and  was  proceeding  to  break  open  the  monument, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice,  which,  by  the 
name  of  vile  Montague,  bade  him  desist  from  his 
unlawful  business.  It  was  the  young  count  Paris, 
who  had  come  to  the  tomb  of  Juliet  at  that  unseason- 
able time  of  night,  to  strew  flowers,  and  to  weep  over 
the  grave  of  her  that  should  have  been  his  bride.  He 
knew  not  what  an  interest  Romeo  had  in  the  dead, 
but  knowing  him  to  be  a  Montague,  and  (as  he 
supposed)  a  sworn  foe  to  all  the  Capulets,  he  judged 
that  he  was  come  by  night  to  do  some  villanous 
shame  to  the  dead  bodies  ;  therefore  in  an  angry  tone 
he  bade  him  desist ;  and  as  a  criminal,  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  Verona  to  die  if  he  were  found  within  the 
city,  he  would  have  apprehended  him.  Romeo  urged 
Paris  to  leave  him,  and  warned  him  by  the  fate  of 
Tybalt,  who  lay  buried  there,  not  to  provoke  his  anger, 
or  draw  down  another  sin  upon  his  head,  by  forcing 
him  to  kill  him.  But  the  count  in  scorn  refused  his 
warning,  and  laid  hands  on  him  as  a  felon  ;  which 
Romeo  resisting,  they  fought,  and  Paris  fell.  When 
Romeo,  by  the  help  of  a  light,  came  to  see  who  it  was 
that  he  had  slain,  that  it  was  Paris,  who  (he  learned 
in  his  way  to  Mantua)  should  have  married  Juliet,  he 
took  the  dead  youth  by  the  hand,  as  one  whom  mis- 
fortune had  made  a  companion,  and  said  that  he 
would  bury  him    in   a  triumphal  grave,  meaning  in 
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Juliet's  grave,  which  he  now  opened:  and  there  lay 
his  lady,  as  one  whom  death  had  no  power  upon  to 
change  a  feature  or  complexion  in  her  matchless  beauty, 
or  as  if  death  were  amorous,  and  the  lean  abhorred 
monster  kept  her  there  for  his  delight ;  for  she  lav 
yet  fresh  and  blooming,  as  she  had  fallen  to  sleep 
when  she  had  swallowed  that  benumbing  potion  ;  and 
near  her  lay  Tybalt  in  his  bloody  shroud,  whom  Romeo 
seeing,  begged  pardon  of  his  lifeless  corse,  and  for 
Juliet's  sake  called  him  cousin,  and  said  that  he  was 
about  to  do  him  a  favour  by  putting  his  enemy  to 
death.  Here  Romeo  took  his  last  leave  of  his  lady's 
lips,  kissing  them  ;  and  here  he  shook  the  burden  of 
his  cross  stars  from  his  weary  body,  swallowing  that 
poison  which  the  apothecary  had  sold  him,  whose 
operation  was  fatal  and  real,  not  like  that  dissembling 
potion  which  Juliet  had  swallowed,  the  effect  of  which 
was  now  nearly  expiring,  and  she  about  to  awake  to 
complain  that  Romeo  had  not  kept  his  time,  or  that 
he  had  come  too  soon. 

For  now  the  hour  was  come  at  which  the  friar  had 
promised  that  she  should  awake ;  and  he,  having 
learned  that  his  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  Mantua, 
by  some  unlucky  detention  of  the  messenger,  had 
never  reached  Romeo,  came  himself,  provided  with  a 
pickaxe  and  lantern,  to  deliver  the  lady  from  her 
confinement ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  light 
already  burning  in  the  Capulets'  monument,  and  to 
see  swords  and  blood  near  it,  and  Romeo  and  Paris 
lying  breathlessly  by  the  monument. 

Before  he  could  entertain  a  conjecture,  to  imagine 
how  these  fatal  accidents  had  fallen  out,  Juliet  awoke 
out  of  her  trance,  and  seeing  the  friar  near  her,  she 
remembered  the  place  where  she  was,  and  the  occasion 
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of  their  being  there,  and  asked  for  Romeo  :  but  the 
friar,  hearing  a  noise,  bade  her  come  out  of  that  place 
of  death,  and  of  unnatural  sleep,  for  a  greater  power 
than  they  could  contradict  had  thwarted  their  intents  : 
and  being  frighted  by  the  noise  of  people  coming, 
he  fled  :  and  when  Juliet  saw  the  cup  closed  in  her 
true  love's  hands,  she  guessed  that  poison  had  been 
the  cause  of  his  end,  and  she  would  have  swallowed 
the  dregs  if  any  had  been  left,  and  she  kissed  his 
still  warm  lips  to  try  if  any  poison  yet  did  hang  on 
them  :  then  hearing  a  nearer  noise  of  people  coming, 
she  quickly  unsheathed  a  dagger  which  she  wore,  and 
stabbing  herself  died  by  her  true  Romeo's  side. 

The  watch  by  this  time  had  come  up  to  the  place. 
A  page  belonging  to  count  Paris,  who  had  witnessed 
the  fight  between  his  master  and  Romeo,  had  given 
the  alarm,  which  had  spread  among  the  citizens,  who 
went  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Verona  confusedly, 
exclaiming,  A  Paris,  a  Romeo,  a  Juliet,  as  the  rumour 
had  imperfectly  reached  them,  till  the  uproar  brought 
lord  Montague  and  lord  Capulet  out  of  their  beds  with 
the  prince,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  disturb- 
ance. The  friar  had  been  apprehended  by  some  of 
the  watch,  coming  from  the  churchyard,  trembling, 
sighing,  and  weeping,  in  a  suspicious  manner.  A 
great  multitude  being  assembled  at  the  Capulets' 
monument,  the  friar  was  demanded  by  the  prince  to 
deliver  what  he  knew  of  these  strange  and  disastrous 
accidents. 

And  there  in  the  presence  of  the  old  lords  Montague 
and  Capulet,  he  faithfully  related  the  story  of  their 
children's  fatal  love,  the  part  he  had  took  in  pro- 
moting their  marriage,  in  the  hope  in  that  union  to 
end  the  long  quarrels   between  their  families  :   how 
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Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  Juliet  :  and  Juliet, 
there  dead,  was  Romeo's  faithful  wife  :  how,  before  he 
could  find  a  fit  opportunity  to  divulge  their  marriage, 
another  match  was  projected  for  Juliet,  who,  to  avoid 
the  crime  of  a  second  marriage,  swallowed  the  sleeping 
draught  (as  he  advised),  and  all  thought  her  dead  : 
how  meantime  he  wrote  to  Romeo,  to  come  and  take 
her  thence  when  the  force  of  the  potion  should  cease, 
and  by  what  unfortunate  miscarriage  of  the  messenger 
the  letters  never  reached  Romeo  :  further  than  this 
the  friar  could  not  follow  the  story,  nor  knew  more 
than  that  coming  himself  to  deliver  Juliet  from  that 
place  of  death,  he  found  the  count  Paris  and  Romeo 
slain.  The  remainder  of  the  transactions  was  sup- 
plied by  the  narration  of  the  page  who  had  seen  Paris 
and  Romeo  fight,  and  by  the  servant  who  came  with 
Romeo  from  Verona,  to  whom  this  faithful  lover  had 
given  letters  to  be  delivered  to  his  father  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  which  made  good  the  friar's  words, 
confessing  his  marriage  with  Juliet,  imploring  the 
forgiveness  of  his  parents,  acknowledging  the  buying 
of  the  poison  of  the  poor  apothecary,  and  his  intent 
in  coming  to  the  monument,  to  die,  and  lie  with 
Juliet.  All  these  circumstances  agreed  together  to 
clear  the  friar  from  any  hand  he  could  be  supposed  to 
have  in  these  complicated  slaughters,  further  than 
as  the  unintended  consequences  of  his  own  well- 
meant,  yet  too  artificial  and  subtle  contrivances. 

And  the  prince,  turning  to  these  old  lords,  Montague 
and  Capulet,  rebuked  them  for  their  brutal  and 
irrational  enmities,  and  showed  them  what  a  scourge 
Heaven  had  laid  upon  such  offences,  that  it  had  found 
means  even  through  the  love  of  their  children  to 
punish  their  unnatural  hate.     And  these  old  rivals,  no 
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longer  enemies,  agreed  to  bu  y  their  long  strife  in 
their  children's  graves;  and  lord  Capulet  requested 
lord  Montague  to  give  him  his  hand,  calling  him  by 
the  name  of  brother,  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
union  of  their  families  by  the  marriage  of  the  young 
Capulet  and  Montague  ;  and  saying  that  lord 
Montague's  hand  (in  token  of  reconcilement)  was  all 
he  demanded  for  his  daughter's  jointure:  but  lord 
Montague  said  he  would  give  him  more,  for  he  would 
raise  her  statue  of  pure  gold,  that  while  Verona  kept 
its  name,  no  figure  should  be  so  esteemed  for  its 
richness  and  workmanship  as  that  of  the  true  and 
faithful  Juliet.  And  lord  Capulet  in  return  said,  that 
he  would  raise  another  statue  to  Romeo.  So  did 
these  poor  old  lords,  when  it  was  too  late,  strive  to 
outgo  each  other  in  mutual  courtesies  ;  while  so  deadly 
had  been  their  rage  and  enmity  in  past  times,  that 
nothing  but  the  fearful  overthrow  of  their  children 
(poor  sacrifices  to  their  quarrels  and  dissensions) 
could  remove  the  rooted  hates  and  jealousies  of  these 
noble  families. 
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HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Gertrude,  queen  of  Denmark,  becoming  a  widow 
by  the  sudden  death  of  king  Hamlet,  in  less  than  two 
months  after  his  death  married  his  brother  Claudius, 
which  was  noted  by  all  people  at  the  time  for  a  strange 
act  of  indiscretion,  or  unfeelingness,  or  worse  ;  for 
this  Claudius  did  no  ways  resemble  her  late  husband 
in  the  qualities  of  his  person  or  his  mind,  but  was  as 
contemptible  in  outward  appearance  as  he  was  base 
and  unworthy  in  disposition  ;  and  suspicions  did  not 
fail  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  some  that  he  had  privately 
made  away  with  his  brother,  the  late  king,  with  the 
view  of  marrying  his  widow,  and  ascending  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  to  the  exclusion  of  young  Hamlet,  the 
son  of  the  buried  king,  and  lawful  successor  to  the 
throne. 

But  upon  no  one  did  this  unadvised  action  of  the 
queen  make  such  impression  as  upon  this  young 
prince,  who  loved  and  venerated  the  memory  of  his 
dead  father  almost  to  idolatry,  and  being  of  a  nice 
sense  of  honour,  and  a  most  exquisite  practiser  of 
propriety  himself,  did  sorely  take  to  heart  this  un- 
worthy conduct  of  his  mother  Gertrude  ;  insomuch 
that,  between  grief  for  his  father's  death  and  shame 
for   his    mother's  marriage,   this  young    prince    was 
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overclouded  with  a  deep  melancholy,  and  lost  all  his 
mirth  and  all  his  good  looks ;  all  his  customary  pleasure 
in  books  forsook  him ;  his  princely  exercises  and  sports, 
proper  to  his  youth,  were  no  longer  acceptable  ;  he 
grew  weary  of  the  world,  which  seemed  to  him  an  un- 
weeded  garden,  where  all  the  wholesome  flowers  were 
choked  up,  and  nothing  but  weeds  could  thrive. 
Not  that  the  prospect  of  exclusion  from  the  throne, 
his  lawful  inheritance,  weighed  so  much  upon  his 
spirits,  though  that  to  a  young  and  high-minded  prince 
was  a  bitter  wound  and  sore  indignity ;  but  what  so 
galled  him,  and  took  away  his  cheerful  spirits,  was 
that  his  mother  had  shown  herself  so  forgetful  to  his 
father's  memory  :  and  such  a  father  !  who  had  been  to 
her  so  loving  and  gentle  a  husband !  and  then  she 
always  appeared  as  loving  and  obedient  a  wife  to  him, 
and  would  hang  upon  him  as  if  her  affection  grew  to 
him  :  and  now,  within  two  months,  or,  as  it  seemed  to 
young  Hamlet,  less  than  two  months,  she  had  married 
again — married  his  uncle,  her  dead  husband's  brother, 
in  itself  a  highly  improper  and  unlawful  marriage  from 
the  nearness  of  relationship,  but  made  much  more  so 
by  the  indecent  haste  with  which  it  was  concluded,  and 
the  unkingly  character  of  the  man  whom  she  had 
chosen  to  be  the  partner  of  her  throne  and  bed.  This 
it  was  which,  more  than  the  loss  of  ten  kingdoms, 
dashed  the  spirits  and  brought  a  cloud  over  the  mind 
of  this  honourable  young  prince. 

In  vain  was  all  that  his  mother  Gertrude  or  the  king 
could  do  or  contrive  to  divert  him;  he  still  appeared  in 
court  in  a  suit  of  deep  black,  as  mourning  for  the  king 
his  father's  death,  which  mode  of  dress  he  had  never 
laid  aside,  not  even  in  compliment  to  his  mother  upon 
the  day  she  was  married ;   nor  could  he  be  brought  to 
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join   in  any  of  the  festivities  or  rejoicings  of  that  (as 
appeared  to  him)  disgraceful  day. 

What  mostly  troubled  him  was  an  uncertainty  about 
the  manner  of  his  father's  death.  It  was  given  out  by 
Claudius  that  a  serpent  had  stung  him  :  but  young 
Hamlet  had  shrewd  suspicions  that  Claudius  himself 
was  the  serpent ;  in  plain  English,  that  he  had 
murdered  him  for  his  crown,  and  that  the  serpent  who 
stung  his  father  did  now  sit  on  the  throne. 

How  far  he  was  right  in  this  conjecture,  and  what 
he  ought  to  think  of  his  mother,  how  far  she  was  privy 
to  this  murder,  and  whether  by  her  consent  or  know- 
ledge, or  without,  it  came  to  pass,  were  the  doubts 
which  continually  harassed  and  distracted  him. 

A  rumour  had  reached  the  ear  of  young  Hamlet, 
that  an  apparition,  exactly  resembling  the  dead  king 
his  father,  had  been  seen  by  the  soldiers  upon  watch, 
on  the  platform  before  the  palace,  at  midnight,  for  two 
or  three  nights  successively.  The  figure  came  con- 
stantly clad  in  the  same  suit  of  armour,  from  head  to 
foot,  which  the  dead  king  was  known  to  have  worn  : 
and  they  who  saw  it  (Hamlet's  bosom-friend  Horatio 
was  one)  agreed  in  their  testimony  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  appearance  :  that  it  came  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve  ;  that  it  looked  pale,  with  a  face 
more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger ;  and  its  beard  was  grisly, 
and  the  colour  a  sable  silvered,  as  they  had  seen  it  in 
his  lifetime  :  that  it  made  no  answer  when  they  spoke 
to  it,  yet  once  they  thought  it  lifted  up  its  head,  and 
addressed  itself  to  motion,  as  if  it  were  about  to  speak  ; 
but  in  that  moment  the  morning  cock  crew,  and  it 
shrunk  in  haste  away,  and  vanished  out  of  their 
sight. 

The  young  prince,  strangely  amazed  at  their  relation, 
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which  was  too  consistent  and  agreeing  with  itself  to 
disbelieve,  concluded  that  it  was  his  father's  ghost 
which  they  had  seen,  and  determined  to  take  his 
watch  with  the  soldiers  that  night,  that  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  it :  for  he  reasoned  with  him- 
self, that  such  an  appearance  did  not  come  for  nothing, 
but  that  the  ghost  had  something  to  impart,  and 
though  it  had  been  silent  hitherto,  yet  it  would  speak 
to  him.  And  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
coming  of  night. 

When  night  came  he  took  his  stand  with  Horatio, 
and  Marcellus,  one  of  the  guard,  upon  the  platform, 
where  this  apparition  was  accustomed  to  walk  :  and,  it 
being  a  cold  night,  and  the  air  unusually  raw  and 
nipping,  Hamlet  and  Horatio  and  their  companion 
fell  into  some  talk  about  the  coldness  of  the  night, 
which  was  suddenly  broken  off  by  Horatio  announcing 
that  the  ghost  was  coming. 

At  the  sight  of  his  father's  spirit  Hamlet  was  struck 
with  a  sudden  surprise  and  fear.  He  at  first  called 
upon  the  angels  and  heavenly  ministers  to  defend 
them,  for  he  knew  not  whether  it  were  a  good  spirit 
or  bad — whether  it  came  for  good  or  for  evil :  but  he 
gradually  assumed  more  courage ;  and  his  father  (as 
it  seemed  to  him)  looked  upon  him  so  piteously,  and 
as  it  were  desiring  to  have  conversation  with  him,  and 
did  in  all  respects  appear  so  like  himself  as  he  was 
when  he  lived,  that  Hamlet  could  not  help  addressing 
him :  he  called  him  by  his  name,  Hamlet,  King, 
Father ;  and  conjured  him  that  he  would  tell  the  reason 
why  he  had  left  his  grave,  where  they  had  seen  him 
quietly  bestowed,  to  come  again  and  visit  the  earth 
and  the  moonlight ;  and  besought  him  that  he  would 
let  them  know  if  there  was  anything  which  they  could 
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do  to  give  peace  to  his  spirit.  And  the  ghost 
beckoned  to  Hamlet  that  he  should  go  with  him 
to  some  more  removed  place,  where  they  might 
be  alone :  and  Horatio  and  Marcellus  would 
have  dissuaded  the  young  prince  from  following  it, 
for  they  feared  lest  it  should  be  some  evil  spirit  who 
would  tempt  him  to  the  neighbouring  sea,  or  to  the 
top  of  some  dreadful  cliff,  and  there  put  on  some 
horrible  shape  which  might  deprive  the  prince  of  his 
reason.  But  their  counsels  and  entreaties  could  not 
alter  Hamlet's  determination,  who  cared  too  little 
about  life  to  fear  the  losing  of  it ;  and,  as  to  his  soul, 
he  said,  what  could  the  spirit  do  to  that,  being  a 
thing  immortal  as  itself?  And  he  felt  as  hardy  as  a 
lion,  and  bursting  from  them,  who  did  all  they  could 
to  hold  him,  he  followed  whithersoever  the  spirit  led 
him. 

And  when  they  were  alone  together,  the  spirit 
broke  silence,  and  told  him  that  he  was  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet,  his  father,  who  had  been  cruelly  murdered, 
and  he  told  the  manner  of  it ;  that  it  was  done  by  his 
own  brother  Claudius,  Hamlet's  uncle,  as  Hamlet 
had  already  but  too  much  suspected,  for  the  hope  of 
succeeding  to  his  bed  and  crown.  That  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  garden,  his  custom  always  in  the 
afternoon,  this  treasonous  brother  stole  upon  him  in 
his  sleep  and  poured  the  juice  of  poisonous  henbane 
into  his  ears,  which  has  such  an  antipathy  to  the  life 
of  man  that  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through  all 
the  veins  of  the  body,  baking  up  the  blood,  and 
spreading  a  crust-like  leprosy  all  over  the  skin  :  thus 
sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand  he  was  cut  off  at  once 
from  his  crown,  his  queen,  and  his  life  ;  and  he 
adjured  Hamlet,  if  he  did   ever  his   dear  father  love, 
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that  he  would  revenge  his  foul  murder.  And  the 
ghost  lamented  to  his  son,  that  his  mother  should 
so  fall  off  from  virtue  as  to  prove  false  to  the  wedded 
love  of  her  first  husband,  and  to  marry  his  murderer  : 
but  he  cautioned  Hamlet,  howsoever  he  proceeded  in 
his  revenge  against  his  wicked  uncle,  by  no  means  to 
act  any  violence  against  the  person  of  his  mother, 
but  to  leave  her  to  heaven  and  to  the  stings  and 
thorns  of  conscience.  And  Hamlet  promised  to 
observe  the  ghost's  direction  in  all  things  ;  and  the 
ghost  vanished. 

And  when  Hamlet  was  left  alone  he  took  up  a 
solemn  resolution  that  all  he  had  in  his  memory,  all 
that  he  had  ever  learned  by  books  or  observation, 
should  be  instantly  forgotten  by  him,  and  nothing 
live  in  his  brain  but  the  memory  of  what  the  ghost 
had  told  him,  and  enjoined  him  to  do.  And  Hamlet 
related  the  particulars  of  the  conversation  which  had 
passed  to  none  but  his  dear  friend  Horatio ;  and  he 
enjoined  both  to  him  and  Marcellus  the  strictest 
secrecy  as  to  what  they  had  seen  that  night. 

The  terror  which  the  sight  of  the  ghost  had  left 
upon  the  senses  of  Hamlet,  he  being  weak  and  dis- 
spirited  before,  almost  unhinged  his  mind,  and  drove 
him  beside  his  reason.  And  he,  fearing  that  it  would 
continue  to  have  this  effect,  which  might  subject  him 
to  observation,  and  set  his  uncle  upon  his  guard,  ii 
he  suspected  that  he  was  meditating  anything  against 
him,  or  that  Hamlet  really  knew  more  of  his  father's 
death  than  he  professed,  took  up  a  strange  resolution 
from  that  time  to  counterfeit  as  if  he  were  really  and 
truly  mad,  thinking  that  he  would  be  less  an  object  of 
suspicion  when  his  uncle  should  believe  him  in- 
capable of  any  serious  project,  and  that  his  real  per- 
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turbation  of  mind  would  be  best  covered  and   pass 
concealed  under  a  disguise  of  pretended  lunacy. 

From  this  time  Hamlet  had  a  certain  wildness  and 
strangeness  in  his  apparel,  his  speech,  and  behaviour, 
and  did  so  excellently  counterfeit  the  madman,  that 
the  king  and  queen  were  both  deceived ;  and  not 
thinking  his  grief  for  his  father's  death  a  sufficient 
cause  to  produce  such  a  distemper — for  they  knew 
not  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost — they  concluded 
that  his  malady  was  love,  and  they  thought  they  had 
found  out  the  object. 

Before  Hamlet  fell  into  the  melancholy  way  which 
has  been  related,  he  had  dearly  loved  a  fair  maid 
called  Ophelia,  the  daughter  of  Polonius,  the  king's 
chief  counsellor  in  affairs  of  state.  He  had  sent  her 
letters  and  rings,  and  made  many  tenders  of  his 
affection  to  her,  and  importuned  her  with  love  in 
honourable  fashion  ;  and  she  had  given  belief  to  his 
vows  and  importunities.  But  the  melancholy  which 
he  fell  into  latterly  had  made  him  neglect  her;  and 
from  the  time  he  conceived  the  project  of  counter- 
feiting madness,  he  affected  to  treat  her  with  unkind- 
ness  and  a  sort  of  rudeness  ;  but  she,  good  lady, 
rather  than  reproach  him  with  being  false  to  her, 
persuaded  herself  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  disease 
in  his  mind,  and  no  settled  unkindness,  which  had 
made  him  less  observant  of  her  than  formerly;  and 
she  compared  the  faculties  of  his  once  noble  mind 
and  excellent  understanding,  impaired  as  they  were 
with  the  deep  melancholy  that  oppressed  him,  to 
sweet  bells,  which  in  themselves  are  capable  of  most 
exquisite  music,  but  when  jangled  out  of  tune,  or 
rudely  handled,  produce  only  a  harsh  and  unpleasing 
sound. 
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Though  the  rough  business  which  Hamlet  had  in 
hand,  the  revenging  of  his  father's  death  upon  his 
murderer,  did  not  suit  with  the  playful  state  of  court- 
ship, or  admit  of  the  society  of  so  idle  a  passion  as 
love  now  seemed  to  him,  yet  it  could  not  hinder  but 
that  soft  thoughts  of  his  Ophelia  would  come  between ; 
and  in  one  of  these  moments,  when  he  thought  that 
his  treatment  of  this  gentle  lady  had  been  unreason- 
ably harsh,  he  wrote  her  a  letter  full  of  wild  starts  of 
passion,  and  in  extravagant  terms,  such  as  agreed 
with  his  supposed  madness,  but  mixed  with  some 
gentle  touches  of  affection,  which  could  not  but  show 
to  this  honoured  lady  that  a  deep  love  for  her  yet  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  He  bade  her  to  doubt  the 
stars  were  fire,  and  to  doubt  the  sun  did  move,  to 
doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar,  but  never  to  doubt  that  he 
loved;  with  more  of  such  extravagant  phrases.  This 
letter  Ophelia  dutifully  showed  to  her  father,  and  the 
old  man  thought  himself  bound  to  communicate  it  to 
the  king  and  queen,  who  from  that  time  supposed 
that  the  true  cause  of  Hamlet's  madness  was  love. 
And  the  queen  wished  that  the  good  beauties  of 
Ophelia  might  be  the  happy  cause  of  his  wildness, 
for  so  she  hoped  that  her  virtues  might  happily 
restore  him  to  his  accustomed  way  again,  to  both 
their  honours. 

But  Hamlet's  malady  lay  deeper  than  she  supposed, 
or  than  could  be  so  cured.  His  father's  ghost,  which 
he  had  seen,  still  haunted  his  imagination,  and  the 
sacred  injunction  to  revenge  his  murder  gave  him  no 
rest  till  it  was  accomplished.  Every  hour  of  delay 
seemed  to  him  a  sin,  and  a  violation  of  his  father's 
commands.  Yet  how  to  compass  the  death  of  the 
king,    surrounded    as    he    constantly   was    with    his 
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guards,  was  no  easy  matter.  Or  if  it  had  been,  the 
presence  of  the  queen.  Hamlet's  mother,  who  was 
generally  with  the  king,  was  a  restraint  upon  his 
purpose,  which  he  could  not  break  through.  Besides, 
the  very  circumstance  that  the  usurper  was  his 
mother's  husband,  filled  him  with  some  remorse,  and 
still  blunted  the  edge  of  his  purpose.  The  mere  act 
of  putting  a  fellow-creature  to  death  was  in  itself 
odious  and  terrible  to  a  disposition  naturally  so  gentle 
as  Hamlet's  was.  His  very  melancholy,  and  Jhe 
dejection  of  spirits  he  had  so  long  been  in,  produced 
an  irresoluteness  and  wavering  of  purpose,  which 
kept  him  from  proceeding  to  extremities.  Moreover, 
he  could  not  help  having  some  scruples  upon  his 
mind  whether  the  spirit  which  he  had  seen  was 
indeed  his  father,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  the  devil, 
who  he  had  heard  has  power  to  take  any  form  he 
pleases,  and  who  might  have  assumed  his  father's 
shape  only  to  take  advantage  of  his  weakness  and  his 
melancholy,  to  drive  him  to  the  doing  of  so  desperate 
an  act  as  murder.  And  he  determined  that  he  would 
have  more  certain  grounds  to  go  upon  than  a  vision, 
or  apparition,  which  might  be  a  delusion. 

While  he  was  in  this  irresolute  mind,  there  came 
to  the  court  certain  players,  in  whom  Hamlet  formerly 
used  to  take  delight,  and  particularly  to  hear  one  of 
them  speak  a  tragical  speech,  describing  the  death  of 
old  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  with  the  grief  of  Hecuba,  his 
queen.  Hamlet  welcomed  his  old  friends,  the  players, 
and  remembering  how  that  speech  had  formerly  given 
him  pleasure,  requested  the  player  to  repeat  it,  which 
he  did  in  so  lively  a  manner,  setting  forth  the  cruel 
murder  of  the  feeble  old  king,  with  the  destruction  of 
his  people  and   city  by  fire,  and  the  mad  grief  of  the 
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old  queen,  running  barefoot  up  and  down  the  palace, 
with  a  poor  clout  upon  that  head  where  a  crown  had 
been,  and  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  upon  her  loins, 
snatched  up  in  haste,  where  she  had  worn   a  royal 
robe :  that  not  only  it  drew  tears  from  all  that  stood 
by,  who  thought  they  saw  the  real  scene,  so  livelily 
was   it   represented,   but    even    the    player    himself 
delivered  it  with  a  broken  voice  and  real  tears.     This 
put  Hamlet  upon  thinking,  if  that  player  could  so 
work   himself    up   to    passion   by   a   mere   fictitious 
speech,  to  weep  for  one  that  he  had  never  seen — for 
Hecuba,  that  had  been  dead  so  many  hundred  years, 
how  dull  was  he,  who  having  a  real  motive  and  cue 
for  passion,  a  real  king  and  a  dear  father  murdered, 
was  yet  so  little  moved,  that  his  revenge  all  this  while 
had  seemed  to  have  slept  in  dull  and  muddy  forgetful- 
ness  !     And  while  he  meditated  on  actors  and  acting, 
and  the  powerful  effects  which  a  good  play,  repre- 
sented to  the  life,  has  upon  the  spectator,  he  remem  ■ 
bered  the  instance  of  some  murderer,  who,  seeing  a 
murder  on  the  stage,  was  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
scene  and  resemblance  of  circumstances  so  affected, 
that  on  the  spot  he  confessed  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed.     And    he  determined  that  these  players 
should  play  something  like  the  murder  of  his  father 
before  his  uncle,  and  he  would  watch  narrowly  what 
effect  it  might  have  upon  him,  and  from  his  looks  he 
would  be  able  to  gather  with  more  certainty  if  he 
were  the  murderer  or  not.     To  this  effect  he  ordered 
a  play  to  be  prepared,  to  the  representation  of  which 
he  invited  the  king  and  queen. 

The  story  of  the  play  was  of  a  murder  done  in 
Vienna  upon  a  duke.  The  duke's  name  was  Gonzago, 
his    wife     Baptista.      The    play    showed    how    one 
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Lucianus,  a  near  relation  to  the  duke,  poisoned  nim 
in  his  garden  for  his  estate,  and  how  the  murderer  in 
a  short  time  after  got  the  love  ot  Gonzago's  wife. 

At  the  representation  of  this  play,  the  king,  who 
did  not  know  the  trap  which  was  laid  for  him,  was 
present,  with  his  queen  and  the  whole  court :  Hamlet 
sitting  attentively  near  him  to  observe  his  looks. 
The  play  began  with  a  conversation  between  Gonzago 
and  his  wife,  in  which  the  lady  made  many  protesta- 
tions of  love,  and  of  never  marrying  a  second  husband, 
if  she  should  outlive  Gonzago  ;  wishing  she  might  be 
accursed  if  she  ever  took  a  second  husband,  and 
adding  that  no  woman  ever  did  so,  but  those  wicked 
women  who  kill  their  first  husbands.  Hamlet 
observed  the  king,  his  uncle,  change  colour  at  this 
expression,  and  that  it  was  as  bad  as  wormwood  both 
to  him  and  to  the  queen.  But  when  Lucianus, 
according  to  the  story,  came  to  poison  Gonzago 
sleeping  in  the  garden,  the  strong  resemblance  which 
it  bore  to  his  own  wicked  act  upon  the  late  king,  his 
brother,  whom  he  had  poisoned  in  his  garden,  so 
struck  upon  the  conscience  of  this  usurper,  that  he 
was  unable  to  sit  out  the  rest  of  the  play,  but  on  a 
sudden  calling  for  lights  to  his  chamber,  and  affecting 
or  partly  feeling  a  sudden  sickness,  he  abruptly  left 
the  theatre.  The  king  being  departed,  the  play  was 
given  over.  Now  Hamlet  had  seen  enough  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  words  of  the  ghost  were  true,  and 
no  illusion  ;  and  in  a  fit  of  gaiety,  like  that  which 
comes  over  a  man  who  suddenly  has  some  great 
doubt  or  scruple  resolved,  he  swore  to  Horatio  that 
he  would  take  the  ghost's  word  for  a  thousand  pounds. 
But  before  he  could  make  up  his  resolution  as  to  what 
measures    of  revenge  he    should  take,   now  he  was 
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certainly  informed  that  his  uncle  was  his  father's 
murderer,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  queen,  his  mother, 
to  a  private  conference  in  her  closet. 

It  was  by  desire  of  the  king  that  the  queen  sent  for 
Hamlet,  that  she  might  signify  to  her  son  how  much 
his  late  behaviour  had  displeased  them  both  ;  and  the 
king,  wishing  to  know  all  that  passed  at  that  confer- 
ence, and  thinking  the  too  partial  report  of  a  mother 
might  let  slip  some  part  of  Hamlet's  words,  which  it 
might  much  import  the  king  to  know,  Polonius,  the 
old  counsellor  of  state,  was  ordered  to  plant  himself 
behind  the  hangings  in  the  queen's  closet,  where  he 
might  unseen  hear  all  that  passed.  This  artifice  was 
particularly  adapted  to  the  disposition  of  Polonius, 
who  was  a  man  grown  old  in  crooked  maxims  and 
policies  of  state,  and  delighted  to  get  at  the  knowledge 
of  matters  in  an  indirect  and  cunning  way. 

Hamlet  being  come  to  his  mother,  she  began  to  tax 
him  in  the  roundest  way  with  his  actions  and  be- 
haviour, and  she  told  him  that  he  had  given  great 
offence  to  his  father,  meaning  the  king,  his  uncle, 
whom,  because  he  had  married  her,  she  called 
Hamlet's  father.  Hamlet,  sorely  indignant  that  she 
should  give  so  dear  and  honoured  a  name  as  father 
seemed  to  him,  to  a  wretch  who  was  indeed  no  better 
than  the  murderer  of  his  true  father,  with  some  sharp- 
ness replied,  "  Mother,  you  have  much  offended  my 
father."  The  queen  said  that  was  but  an  idle  answer. 
"  As  good  as  the  question  deserved,"  said  Hamlet. 
The  queen  asked  him  if  he  had  forgotten  who  it  was 
he  was  speaking  to.  "  Alas  !"  replied  Hamlet,  "  I 
wish  I  could  forget.  You  are  the  queen,  your  hus- 
band's brother's  wife  ;  and  you  are  my  mother ;  I 
wish  you  were  not  what  you  are."     "  Nay  then,"  said 
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the  queen,  "if  you  show  me  so  little  respect,  I  will 
set  those  to  you  who  can  speak,"  and  was  going  to 
send  the  king  or  Polonius  to  him.     But  Hamlet  would 
not  let  her  go,  now  he  had  her  alone,  till  he  had  tried 
if  his  words  could  not  bring  her  to  some  sense  of  her 
wicked  life  ;  and,  taking  her  by  the  wrist,  he  held  het 
fast,  and  made  her  sit  down.     She,  affrighted  at  his 
earnest   manner,   and   fearful   lest   in  his  lunacy  he 
should  do  her  a  mischief,  cried  out :  and  a  voice  was 
heard  from  behind  the  hangings,  "  Help,  help,  the 
queen  !"  which   Hamlet  hearing,  and  verily  thinking 
that  it  was  the  king  himself  there  concealed,  he  drew 
his  sword,  and   stabbed   at  the  place  where  the  voice 
came  from,  as  he  would  have  stabbed  a  rat  that  ran 
there,  till  the  voice  ceasing,  he  concluded  the  person 
to  be  dead.     But  when  he  dragged  forth  the  body,  it 
was   not   the    king,   but    Polonius,  the    old    officious 
counsellor,  that  had  planted  himself  as  a  spy  behind 
the  hangings.     "Ome!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  "what 
a  rash  and  bloody  deed  have  you  done  I"     "  A  bloody 
deed,  mother,"  replied   Hamlet,  "but  not  so  bad  as 
yours,  who  killed  a  king  and  married  his  brother. ' 
Hamlet  had  gone  too   far  to  leave  off  here.     He  was 
now  in  the  humour  to  speak  plainly  to  his  mother, 
and  he  pursued  it.     And  though  the  faults  of  parents 
are  to  be  tenderly  treated  by  their  children,  yet  in  the 
case  of  great  crimes  the  son  may  have  leave  to  speak 
even  to  his  own  mother  with  some  harshness,  so  as 
that  harshness  is  meant  for  her  good,  and  to  turn  her 
from  her  wicked  ways,  and   not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  upbraiding.     And  now,  this  virtuous  prince  did  in 
moving  terms  represent  to  the  queen  the  heinousness 
of  her  offence,  in  being  so  forgetful  of  the  dead  king, 
his  father,  as  in   so  short   a  space  of  time  to  marry 
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with  his  brother  and  reputed  murderer:  such  an  act 
as  after  the  vows  she  had  sworn  to  her  first  husband, 
was  enough  to  make  all  vows  of  women  suspected, 
and  all  virtue  to  be  accounted  hypocrisy,  wedding 
contracts  to  be  less  than  gamesters'  oaths,  and  re- 
ligion to  be  a  mockery  and  a  mere  form  of  words.  He 
said  she  had  done  such  a  deed,  that  the  heavens 
blushed  at  it,  and  the  earth  was  sick  of  her  because  of 
it.  And  he  showed  her  two  pictures,  the  one  of  the 
late  king,  her  first  husband,  and  the  other  of  the 
present  king,  her  second  husband,  and  he  bade  her 
mark  the  difference :  what  a  grace  was  on  the  brow  of 
his  father,  how  like  a  god  he  looked  !  the  curls  of 
Apollo,  the  forehead  of  Jupiter,  the  eye  of  Mars,  and 
a  posture  like  to  Mercury  newly-alighted  on  some 
heaven-kissing  hill !  this  man,  he  said,  was  her  hus- 
band. And  then  he  showed  her  whom  she  had  got 
in  his  stead  :  how  like  a  blight  or  a  mildew  he  looked, 
for  so  he  had  blasted  his  wholesome  brother.  And 
the  queen  was  sore  ashamed  that  he  should  so  turn 
her  eyes  inward  upon  her  soul,  which  she  now  saw 
so  black  and  deformed.  And  he  asked  her  how  she 
could  continue  to  live  with  this  man,  and  be  a  wife  to 
him,  who  had   murdered  her  first  husband,  and  got 

the  crown  by  as  false  means  as  a  thief And  just  as 

he  spoke,  the  ghost  of  his  father,  such  as  he  was  in 
his  lifetime,  and  such  as  he  had  lately  seen  it,  entered 
the  room,  and  Hamlet,  in  great  terror,  asked  what  it 
would  have  ;  and  the  ghost  said  it  came  to  remind  him 
of  the  revenge  he  had  promised,  which  Hamlet  seemed 
to  have  forgot  :  and  the  ghost  bade  him  speak  to  his 
mother,  for  the  grief  and  terror  she  was  in  would  else 
kill  her.  It  then  vanished,  and  was  seen  by  none  but 
Hamlet,   neither  could  he,   by  pointing  to  where  it 
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stood,  or  by  any  description,  make  his  mother  perceive 
it :  who  was  terribly  frighted  all  this  while  to  hear 
him  conversing,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  with  nothing: 
and  she  imputed  it  to  the  disorder  of  his  mind.  But 
Hamlet  begged  her  not  to  flatter  her  wicked  soul  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  think  that  it  was  his  madness, 
and  not  her  own  offences,  which  had  brought  his 
father's  spirit  again  on  the  earth.  And  he  bade  her 
feel  his  pulse,  how  temperately  it  beat,  not  like  a 
madman's.  And  he  begged  of  her  with  tears,  to  con- 
fess herself  to  heaven  for  what  was  past,  and  for  the 
future  to  avoid  the  company  of  the  king,  and  be  no 
more  as  a  wife  to  him  :  and  when  she  should  show 
herself  a  mother  to  him,  by  respecting  his  father's 
memory,  he  would  ask  a  blessing  of  her  as  a  son. 
And  she  promising  to  observe  his  directions,  the 
conference  ended. 

And  now  Hamlet  was  at  leisure  to  consider  who  it 
was  that  in  his  unfortunate  rashness  he  had  killed  : 
and  when  he  came  to  see  that  it  was  Polonius,  the 
father  of  the  lady  Ophelia,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved, 
he  drew  apart  the  dead  body,  and  his  spirits  being 
now  a  little  quieter,  he  wept  for  what  he  had  done. 

This  unfortunate  death  of  Polonius  gave  the  king  a 
pretence  for  sending  Hamlet  out  of  the  kingdom.  He 
would  willingly  have  put  him  to  death,  fearing  him  as 
dangerous  ;  but  he  dreaded  the  people,  who  loved 
Hamlet  :  and  the  queen,  who,  with  all  her  faults,  doted 
upon  the  prince,  her  son.  So  this  subtle  king,  under 
pretence  of  providing  for  Hamlet's  safety,  that  he 
might  not  be  called  to  account  for  Polonius'  death, 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  bound  for 
England,  under  the  care  of  two  courtiers,  by  whom 
he  despatched  letters  to  the  English  court,  which  at 
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that  time  was  in  subjection  and  paid  tribute  to  Den- 
mark, requiring,  for  special  reasons  there  pretended, 
that  Hamlet  should  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he 
landed  on  English  ground.  Hamlet,  suspecting  some 
treachery,  in  the  night  time  secretly  got  at  the  letters, 
and  skilfully  erasing  his  own  name,  he  in  the  stead  of 
it  put  in  the  names  of  those  two  courtiers,  who  had 
the  charge  of  him,  to  be  put  to  death  :  then  sealing 
up  the  letters,  he  put  them  into  their  place  again. 
Soon  after,  the  ship  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and  a 
sea-fight  commenced  ;  in  the  course  of  which,  Hamlet, 
desirous  to  show  his  valour,  with  sword  in  hand  singly 
boarded  the  enemy's  vessel ;  while  his  own  ship  in  a 
cowardly  manner  bore  away,  and  leaving  him  to  his 
fate,  the  two  courtiers  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
England,  charged  with  those  letters  the  sense  of 
which  Hamlet  had  altered  to  their  own  deserved 
destruction. 

The  pirates,  who  had  the  prince  in  their  power, 
showed  themselves  gentle  enemies ;  and  knowing 
whom  they  had  got  prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  the 
prince  might  do  them  a  good  turn  at  court  in  recom- 
pense for  any  favour  they  might  show  him,  they  set 
Hamlet  on  shore  at  the  nearest  port  in  Denmark. 
From  that  place  Hamlet  wrote  to  the  king,  acquainting 
him  with  the  strange  chance  which  had  brought  him 
back  to  his  own  country,  and  saying  that  on  the  next 
day  he  should  present  himself  before  his  majesty. 
When  he  got  home,  a  sad  spectacle  offered  itself  the 
first  thing  to  his  eyes. 

This  was  the  funeral  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
Ophelia,  his  once  dear  mistress.  The  wits  of  this 
young  lady  had  begun  to  turn  ever  since  her  poor 
father's  death.     That  he  should  die  a  violent  death, 
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and  by  the  hands  of  the  prince  whom  she  loved,  so 
affected  this  tender  young  maid,  that  in  a  little  time 
she  grew  perfectly  distracted,  and  would  go  about 
giving  flowers  away  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and 
saying  they  were  for  her  father's  burial,  singing  songs 
about  love  and  about  death,  and  sometimes  such  as 
had  no  meaning  at  all,  as  if  she  had  no  memory  of 
what  happened  to  her.  There  was  a  willow  which 
grew  slanting  over  a  brook,  and  reflected  its  leaves  in 
the  stream.  To  this  brook  she  came  one  day  when 
she  was  unwatched,  with  garlands  she  had  been 
making,  mixed  up  of  daisies  and  nettles,  flowers  and 
weeds  together,  and  clambering  up  to  hang  her  garland 
upon  the  boughs  of  the  willow,  a  bough  broke  and 
precipitated  this  fair  young  maid,  garland,  and  all  that 
she  had  gathered,  into  the  water,  where  her  clothes 
bore  her  up  for  a  while,  during  which  she  chanted 
scraps  of  old  tunes,  like  one  insensible  to  her  own 
distress,  or  as  if  she  were  a  creature  natural  to  that 
element :  but  long  it  was  not  before  her  garments, 
heavy  with  the  wet,  pulled  her  in  from  her  melodious 
singing  to  a  muddy  and  miserable  death.  It  was  the 
funeral  of  this  fair  maid  which  her  brother  Laertes 
was  celebrating,  the  king  and  queen  and  whole  court 
being  present  when  Hamlet  arrived.  He  knew  not 
what  all  this  show  imported,  but  stood  on  one  side, 
not  inclining  to  interrupt  the  ceremony.  He  saw  the 
flowers  strewed  upon  her  grave,  as  the  custom  was  in 
maiden  burials,  which  the  queen  herself  threw  in  ; 
and  as  she  threw  them,  she  said,  "  Sweets  to  the 
sweet !  I  thought  to  have  decked  thy  bride-bed, 
sweet  maid,  not  to  have  strewed  thy  grave.  Thou 
shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife."  And  he 
heard  her  brother  wish  that  violets  might  spring  from 
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her  grave  :  and  he  saw  him  leap  into  the  grave  all 
frantic  with  grief,  and  bid  the  attendants  pile  moun- 
tains of  earth  upon  him,  that  he  might  be  buried  with 
her.  And  Hamlet's  love  for  this  fair  maid  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  could  not  bear  that  a  brother  should 
show  so  much  transport  of  grief,  for  he  thought  that 
he  loved  Ophelia  better  than  forty  thousand  brothers. 
Then  discovering  himself,  he  leaped  into  the  grave 
where  Laertes  was,  all  as  frantic  or  more  frantic  than 
he,  and  Laertes  knowing  him  to  be  Hamlet,  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  father's  and  his  sister's  death, 
grappled  him  by  the  throat  as  an  enemy,  till  the 
attendants  parted  them  :  and  Hamlet,  after  the  funeral, 
excused  his  hasty  act  in  throwing  himself  into  the 
grave  as  if  to  brave  Laertes ;  but  he  said  he  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  should  seem  to  outgo  him  in  grief 
for  the  death  of  the  fair  Ophelia.  And  for  the  time 
these  two  noble  youths  seemed  reconciled. 

But  out  of  the  grief  and  anger  of  Laertes  for  the 
death  of  his  father  and  Ophelia,  the  king,  Hamlet's 
wicked  uncle,  contrived  destruction  for  Hamlet.  He 
set  on  Laertes,  under  cover  of  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion, to  challenge  Hamlet  to  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  at 
fencing,  which  Hamlet  accepting,  a  day  was  appointed 
to  try  the  match.  At  this  match  all  the  court  was 
present,  and  Laertes,  by  direction  of  the  king,  pre- 
pared a  poisoned  weapon.  Upon  this  match  great 
wagers  were  laid  by  the  courtiers,  as  both  Hamlet  and 
Laertes  were  known  to  excel  at  this  sword-play ;  and 
Hamlet  taking  up  the  foils  chose  one,  not  at  all  sus- 
pecting the  treachery  of  Laertes,  or  being  careful  to 
examine  Laertes'  weapon,  who,  instead  of  a  foil  or 
blunted  sword,  which  the  laws  of  fencing  require, 
made  use  of  one  with  a  point,  and  poisoned.     At  first 
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Laertes  did  but  play  with  Hamlet,  and  suffered  him 
to  gain  some  advantages,  which  the  dissembling  king 
magnified  and  extolled  beyond  measure,  drinking  to 
Hamlet's  success,  and  wagering  rich  bets  upon  the 
issue  :  but  after  a  few  passes,  Laertes  growing  warm 
made  a  deadly  thrust  at  Hamlet  with  his  poisoned 
weapon,  and  gave  him  a  mortal  blow.  Hamlet,  in- 
censed, but  not  knowing  the  whole  of  the  treachery, 
in  the  scuffle  exchanged  his  own  innocent  weapon  for 
Laertes'  deadly  one,  and  with  a  thrust  of  Laertes'  own 
sword  repaid  Laertes  home,  who  was  thus  justly 
caught  in  his  own  treachery.  In  this  instant  the 
queen  shrieked  out  that  she  was  poisoned.  She  had 
inadvertently  drunk  out  of  a  bowl  which  the  king  had 
prepared  for  Hamlet,  in  case  that,  being  warm  in 
fencing,  he  should  call  for  drink:  into  this  the 
treacherous  king  had  infused  a  deadly  poison,  to 
make  sure  of  Hamlet,  if  Laertes  had  failed.  He  had 
forgotten  to  warn  the  queen  of  the  bowl,  which  she 
drank  off,  and  immediately  died,  exclaiming  with  her 
last  breath  that  she  was  poisoned.  Hamlet,  suspect- 
ing some  treachery,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  shut, 
while  he  sought  it  out.  Laertes  told  him  to  seek  no 
farther,  for  he  was  the  traitor;  and  feeling  his  life  go 
away  with  the  wound  which  Hamlet  had  given  him. 
he  made  confession  of  the  treachery  he  had  used,  and 
how  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  it  :  and  he  told  Hamlet 
of  the  envenomed  point,  and  said  that  Hamlet  had 
not  half-an-hour  to  live,  for  no  medicine  could  cure 
him  ;  and  begging  forgiveness  of  Hamlet,  he  died, 
with  his  last  words  accusing  the  king  of  being  the 
contriver  of  the  mischief.  When  Hamlet  saw  his 
end  draw  near,  there  being  yet  some  venom  left  upon 
the  sword,  he  suddenly  turned    upon   his   false  uncle- 
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and  thrust  the  point  of  it  to  his  heart,  fulfilling  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  his  father's  spirit, 
whose  injunction  v/as  now  accomplished,  and  his  foul 
murder  revenged  upon  the  murderer.  Then  Hamlet, 
feeling  his  breath  fail  and  life  departing,  turned  to  his 
dear  friend  Horatio,  who  had  been  spectator  of  this 
fatal  tragedy ;  and  with  his  dying  breath  requested 
him  that  he  would  live  to  tell  his  story  to  the  world 
(for  Horatio  had  made  a  motion  as  if  he  would  slay 
himself  to  accompany  the  prince  in  death),  and 
Horatio  promised  that  he  would  make  a  true  report, 
as  one  that  was  privy  to  all  the  circumstances.  And, 
thus  satisfied,  the  noble  heart  of  Hamlet  cracked  :  and 
Horatio  and  the  bystanders  with  many  tears  com- 
mended the  spirit  of  their  sweet  prince  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  angels.  For  Hamlet  was  a  loving  and  a  gentle 
prince,  and  greatly  beloved  for  his  many  noble  and 
princelike  qualities  ;  and  if  he  had  lived  would  no 
doubt  have  proved  a  most  royal  and  complete  king  to 
Denmark. 
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OTHELLO. 


Brabantio,  the  rich  senator  of  Venice,  had  a  fair 
daughter,  the  gentle  Desdemona.  She  was  sought  to 
by  divers  suitors,  both  on  account  of  her  many  virtuous 
qualities,  and  for  her  rich  expectations.  But  among 
the  suitors  of  her  own  clime  and  complexion,  she  saw 
none  whom  she  could  affect :  for  this  noble  lady,  who 
regarded  the  mind  more  than  the  features  of  men, 
with  a  singularity  rather  to  be  admired  than  imitated, 
had  chose  for  the  object  of  her  affections,  a  Moor,  a 
black,  whom  her  father  loved,  and  often  invited  to  his 
house. 

Neither  is  Desdemona  to  be  altogether  condemned 
for  the  unsuitableness  of  the  person  whom  she  selected 
for  her  lover.  Bating  that  Othello  was  black,  the 
noble  Moor  wanted  nothing  which  might  recommend 
him  to  the  affections  of  the  greatest  lady.  He  was  a 
soldier,  and  a  brave  one  ;  and  by  his  conduct  in  bloody 
wars  against  the  Turks,  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
general  in  the  Venetian  service,  and  was  esteemed 
and  trusted  by  the  state. 

He  had  been  a  traveller,  and  Desdemona  (as  is  the 
manner  of  ladies)  loved  to  hear  him  tell  the  stories  of 
his  adventures,  which  he  would  run  through  from  his 
earliest  recollection  ;  the  battles,  sieges,  and  encoun- 
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ters  which  he  had  passed  through  ;  the  perils  he  had 
been  exposed  to  by  land  and  by  water ;  his  hair- 
breadth escapes,  when  he  has  entered  a  breach,  or 
marched  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  ;  and  how  he 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  insolent  enemy,  and 
sold  to  slavery:  how  he  demeaned  himself  in  that 
state,  and  how  he  escaped  :  all  these  accounts,  added 
to  the  narration  of  the  strange  things  he  had  seen  in 
foreign  countries,  the  vast  wildernesses  and  romantic 
caverns,  the  quarries,  the  rocks  and  mountains,  whose 
heads  are  in  the  clouds  ;  of  the  savage  nations,  the 
cannibals  who  are  man-eaters,  and  a  race  of  people  in 
Africa  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders  : 
these  travellers' stories  would  so  enchain  the  attention 
of  Desdemona,  that  if  she  were  called  off  at  any  time 
by  household  affairs,  she  would  despatch  with  all 
haste  that  business,  and  return,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
devour  Othello's  discourse.  And  once  he  took  advan- 
tage of  a  pliant  hour,  and  drew  from  her  a  prayer,  that 
he  would  tell  her  the  whole  story  of  his  life  at  large, 
of  which  she  had  heard  so  much,  but  only  by  parts ; 
to  which  he  consented,  and  beguiled  her  of  many  a 
tear,  when  he  spoke  of  some  distressful  stroke  which 
his  youth  had  suffered. 

His  story  being  done,  she  gave  him  for  his  pains  a 
world  of  sighs  ;  she  swore  a  pretty  oath,  that  it  was 
all  passing  strange,  and  pitiful,  wondrous  pitiful ;  she 
wished  (she  said)  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished 
that  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  ;  and  then  she 
thanked  him,  and  told  him,  if  he  had  a  friend  who 
loved  her,  he  had  only  to  teach  him  how  to  tell  his 
story,  and  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint, 
delivered  not  with  more  frankness  than  modesty, 
accompanied  with  a  certain  bewitching  prettiness,  and 
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blushes,  which  Othello  could  not  but  understand,  he 
spoke  more  openly  of  his  love,  and  in  this  golden 
opportunity  gained  the  consent  of  the  generous  lady 
Desdemona  privately  to  marry  him. 

Neither  Othello's  colour  nor  his  fortune  were  such, 
that  it  could  be  hoped  Brabantio  would  accept  him 
for  a  son-in-law.  He  had  left  his  daughter  free  ;  but 
he  did  expect  that,  as  the  manner  of  noble  Venetian 
ladies  was,  she  would  choose  ere  long  a  husband  of 
senatorial  rank  or  expectations  :  but  in  this  he-was 
deceived  ;  Desdemona  loved  the  Moor,  though  he  was 
black ;  and  devoted  her  heart  and  fortunes  to  his 
valiant  parts  and  qualities :  so  was  her  heart  subdued 
to  an  implicit  devotion  to  the  man  she  had  selected 
for  a  husband,  that  his  very  colour,  which  to  all  but 
this  discerning  lady  would  have  proved  an  insur- 
mountable objection,  was  by  her  esteemed  above  all 
the  white  skins  and  clear  complexions  of  the  young 
Venetian  nobility,  her  suitors. 

Their  marriage,  which,  though  privately  carried, 
could  not  long  be  kept  a  secret,  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  old  man,  Brabantio,  who  appeared  in  a  solemn 
council  of  the  senate,  as  an  accuser  of  the  Moor 
Othello,  who  by  spells  and  witchcraft  (he  maintained) 
had  seduced  the  affections  of  the  fair  Desdemona  to 
marry  him,  without  the  consent  of  her  father,  and 
against  the  obligations  of  hospitality. 

At  this  juncture  of  time  it  happened  that  the  state 
of  Venice  had  immediate  need  of  the  services  of 
Othello,  news  having  arrived  that  the  Turks  with 
mighty  preparation  had  fitted  out  a  fleet,  which  was 
bending  its  course  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  with  intent 
to  regain  that  strong  post  from  the  Venetians,  who 
then  held  it.     In  this  emergency  the  state  turned  its 
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eyes  upon  Othello,  who  alone  was  deemed  adequate 
to  conduct  the  defence  of  Cyprus  against  the  Turks. 
So  that  Othello,  now  summoned  before  the  senate, 
stood  in  their  presence  at  once  as  a  candidate  for  a 
great  state  employment,  and  as  a  culprit  charged  with 
offences  which  by  the  laws  of  Venice  were  made 
capital. 

The  age  and  senatorial  character  of  old  Brabantio 
commanded  a  most  patient  hearing  from  that  grave 
assembly  ;  but  the  incensed  father  conducted  his 
accusation  with  so  much  intemperance,  producing 
likelihoods  and  allegations  for  proofs,  that,  when 
Othello  was  called  upon  for  his  defence,  he  had  only 
to  relate  a  plain  tale  of  the  course  of  his  love ;  which 
he  did  with  such  an  artless  eloquence,  recounting  the 
whole  story  of  his  wooing,  as  we  have  related  it  above, 
and  delivered  his  speech  with  so  noble  a  plainness 
(the  evidence  of  truth),  that  the  duke,  who  sat  as  chief 
judge,  could  not  help  confessing,  that  a  tale  so  told 
would  have  won  his  daughter  too  ;  and  the  spells  and 
conjurations,  which  Othello  had  used  in  his  courtship, 
plainly  appeared  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  honest 
arts  of  men  in  love:  and  the  only  witchcraft  which  he 
had  used,  the  faculty  of  telling  a  soft  tale  to  win  a 
lady's  ear. 

This  statement  of  Othello  was  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  the  lady  Desdemona  herself,  who  ap- 
peared in  court,  and  professing  a  duty  to  her  father 
for  life  and  education,  challenged  leave  of  him  to 
profess  a  yet  higher  duty  to  her  lord  and  husband, 
even  so  much  as  her  mother  had  shown  in  preferring 
him  (Brabantio)  above  her  father. 

The  old  senator,  unable  to  maintain  his  plea,  called 
the  Moor  to  him   with  many  expressions  of  sorrow, 
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and,  as  an  act  of  necessity,  bestowed  upon  him  his 
daughter,  whom,  if  he  had  been  free  to  withhold  her 
(he  told  him),  he  would  with  all  his  heart  have  kept 
from  him  ;  adding,  that  he  was  glad  at  soul  that  he 
had  no  other  child,  for  this  behaviour  of  Desdemona 
would  have  taught  him  to  be  a  tyrant,  and  hang  clogs 
on  them,  for  her  desertion. 

This  difficulty  being  got  over,  Othello,  to  whom 
custom  had  rendered  the  hardships  of  a  military  life 
as  natural  as  food  and  rest  are  to  other  men,  readily 
undertook  the  management  of  the  wars  in  Cyprus  ; 
and  Desdemona,  preferring  the  honour  of  her  lord 
(though  with  danger)  before  the  indulgence  of 
those  idle  delights  in  which  new-married  people 
usually  waste  their  time,  cheerfully  consented  to  his 
going. 

No  sooner  were  Othello  and  his  lady  landed  in 
Cyprus,  than  news  arrived  that  a  desperate  tempest 
had  dispersed  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  thus  the  island 
was  secure  from  any  immediate  apprehension  of  an 
attack.  But  the  war  which  Othello  was  to  suffer  was 
now  beginning  ;  and  the  enemies  which  malice  stirred 
up  against  his  innocent  lady,  proved  in  their  nature 
more  deadly  than  strangers  or  infidels. 

Among  all  the  general's  friends  no  one  possessed 
the  confidence  of  Othello  more  entirely  than  Cassio. 
Michael  Cassio  was  a  young  soldier,  a  Florentine,  of 
gay,  amorous  and  pleasing  address — favourite  qualities 
with  women  ;  he  was  handsome,  and  eloquent,  and 
exactly  such  a  person  as  might  alarm  the  jealous)'  of 
a  man  advanced  in  years  (as  Othello  in  some  measure 
was),  who  had  married  a  young  and  beautiful  wife : 
but  Othello  was  as  free  from  jealousy  as  he  was 
noble,  and  as   incapable   of  suspecting  as  of  doing  a 
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Dase  action.  He  had  employed  this  Cassio  in  his 
love-affair  with  Desdemona,  and  Cassio  had  been  a 
sort  of  go-between  in  his  suit :  for  Othello,  fearing 
that  himself  had  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
which  please  ladies,  and  finding  these  qualities  in  his 
friend,  would  often  depute  Cassio  to  go  (as  he  phrased 
it)  a-courting  for  him  ;  such  innocent  simplicity  being 
rather  an  honour  than  a  blemish  to  the  character  of 
the  valiant  Moor.  So  that  no  wonder,  if  next  to 
Othello  himself  (but  at  far  distance,  as  beseems  a 
virtuous  wife)  the  gentle  Desdemona  loved  and  trusted 
Cassio.  Nor  had  the  marriage  of  this  couple  made 
any  difference  in  their  behaviour  to  Michael  Cassio. 
He  frequented  their  house,  and  his  free  and  rattling 
talk  was  no  unpleasing  variety  to  Othello,  who  was 
himself  of  a  more  serious  temper;  for  such  tempers 
are  observed  often  to  delight  in  their  contraries,  as  a 
relief  from  the  oppressive  excess  of  their  own;  and 
Desdemona  and  Cassio  would  talk  and  laugh  together, 
as  in  the  days  when  he  went  a-courting  for  his 
friend. 

Othello  had  lately  promoted  Cassio  to  be  his  lieu- 
tenant, a  place  of  trust,  and  nearest  to  the  general's 
person.  This  promotion  gave  great  offence  to  Iago, 
an  older  officer,  who  thought  he  had  a  better  claim 
than  Cassio,  and  would  often  ridicule  Cassio  as  a 
fellow  fit  only  for  the  company  of  ladies,  and  one  that 
knew  no  more  of  the  art  of  war,  or  how  to  set  an  army 
in  array  for  battle,  than  a  girl.  Iago  hated  Cassio, 
and  he  hated  Othello,  as  well  for  favouring  Cassio,  as 
for  an  unjust  suspicion,  which  he  had  lightly  taken  up 
against  Othello,  that  the  Moor  was  too  fond  of  Iago's 
wife  Emilia.  From  these  imaginary  provocations, 
the  plotting  mind  of  Iago  conceived  a  horrid  scheme 
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of  revenge,  which  should   involve   Cassio,  the  Moor, 
and  Desdemona  in  one  common  ruin. 

Iago  was  artful,  and  had  studied  human  nature 
deeply,  and  he  knew  that  of  all  the  torments  which 
afflict  the  mind  of  man  (and  far  beyond  bodily  torture), 
the  pains  of  jealousy  were  the  most  intolerable,  and 
had  the  sorest  sting.  If  he  could  succeed  in  making 
Othello  jealous  of  Cassio,  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
exquisite  plot  of  revenge,  and  might  end  in  the  death 
of  Cassio  or  Othello,  or  both  ;  he  cared  not. 

The  arrival  of  the  general  and  his  lady  in  Cyprus, 
meeting  with  the  news  of  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  made  a  sort  of  holiday  in  the  island.  Everybody 
gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  making  merry. 
Wine  flowed  in  abundance,  and  cups  went  round  to 
the  health  of  the  black  Othello,  and  his  lady  the  fair 
Desdemona. 

Cassio  had  the  direction  of  the  guard  that  night, 
with  a  charge  from  Othello  to  keep  the  soldiers  from 
excess  in  drinking,  that  no  brawl  might  arise,  to  fright 
the  inhabitants,  or  disgust  them  with  the  new-landed 
forces.  That  night  Iago  began  his  deep-laid  plans 
of  mischief;  under  colour  of  loyalty  and  love  to  the 
general,  he  enticed  Cassio  to  make  rather  too  free 
with  the  bottle  (a  great  fault  in  an  officer  upon  guard). 
Cassio  for  a  time  resisted,  but  he  could  not  long  hold 
out  against  the  honest  freedom  which  Iago  knew  how 
to  put  on,  but  kept  swallowing  glass  after  glass  (as 
Iago  still  plied  him  with  drink  and  encouraging  songs), 
and  Cassio's  tongue  ran  over  in  praise  of  the  lady 
Desdemona,  whom  he  again  and  again  toasted, 
affirming  that  she  was  a  most  exquisite  lady:  until  at 
last  the  enemy  which  he  put  into  his  mouth  stole 
away  his  brains  ;  and  upon   some   provocation  given 
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him  by  a  fellow  whom  Iago  had  set  on,  swords  were 
drawn,  and  Montano,  a  worthy  officer,  who  interfered 
to  appease  the  dispute,  was  wounded  in  the  scuffle. 
The  riot  now  began  to  be  general,  and  Iago,  who  had 
set  on  foot  the  mischief,  was  foremost  in  spreading 
the  alarm,  causing  the  castle-bell  to  be  rung  (as  if 
some  dangerous  mutiny  instead  of  a  slight  drunken 
quarrel  had  arisen):  the  alarm-bell  ringing  awakened 
Othello,  who,  dressing  in  a  hurry,  and  coming  to  the 
scene  of  action,  questioned  Cassio  of  the  cause. 
Cassio  was  now  come  to  himself,  the  effect  of  the 
wine  having  a  little  gone  off,  but  was  too  much 
ashamed  to  reply;  and  Iago,  pretending  a  great 
reluctance  to  accuse  Cassio,  but  as  it  were  forced  into 
it  by  Othello,  who  insisted  upon  knowing  the  truth, 
gave  an  account  of  the  whole  matter  (leaving  out  his 
own  share  in  it,  which  Cassio  was  too  far  gone  to 
remember)  in  such  a  manner  as,  while  he  seemed  to 
make  Cassio's  offence  less,  did  indeed  make  it 
appear  greater  than  it  was.  The  result  was,  that 
Othello,  who  was  a  strict  observer  of  discipline,  was 
compelled  to  take  away  Cassio's  place  of  lieutenant 
from  him. 

Thus  did  Iago's  first  artifice  succeed  completely ; 
he  had  now  undermined  his  hated  rival,  and  thrust 
him  out  of  his  place  :  but  a  further  use  was  here- 
after to  be  made  of  the  adventure  of  this  disastrous 
night. 

Cassio,  whom  this  misfortune  had  entirely  sobered, 
now  lamented  to  his  seeming  friend  Iago  that  he 
should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  transform  himself 
into  a  beast.  He  was  undone,  for  how  could  he  ask 
the  general  for  his  place  again  ?  he  would  tell  him 
he  was  a  drunkard.      He  despised  himself.      Iago, 
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affecting  to  make  light  of  it,  said,  that  he,  or  any  man 
living,  might  be  drunk  upon  occasion  ;  it  remained 
now  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain  ;  the  general's 
wife  was  now  the  general,  and  could  do  anything  with 
Othello  ;  that  he  were  best  to  apply  to  the  lady  Des- 
demona  to  mediate  for  him  with  her  lord ;  that  she 
was  of  a  frank,  obliging  disposition,  and  would  readily 
undertake  a  good  office  of  this  sort,  and  set  Cassio 
right  again  in  the  general's  favour ;  and  then  this 
crack  in  their  love  would  be  made  stronger  than  ever. 
A  good  advice  of  Iago,  if  it  had  not  been  given  for 
wicked  purposes,  which  will  after  appear. 

Cassio  did  as  Iago  advised  him,  and  made  applica- 
tion to  the  lady  Desdemona,  who  was  easy  to  be  won 
over  in  any  honest  suit ;  and  she  promised  Cassio 
that  she  would  be  his  solicitor  with  his  lord,  and 
rather  die  than  give  up  his  cause.  This  she  imme- 
diately set  about  in  so  earnest  and  pretty  a  manner, 
that  Othello,  who  was  mortally  offended  with  Cassio, 
could  not  put  her  off.  When  he  pleaded  delay,  and 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  pardon  such  an  offender,  she 
would  not  be  beat  back,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be 
the  next  night,  or  the  morning  after,  or  the  next  morn- 
ing to  that  at  farthest.  Then  she  showed  how  peni- 
tent and  humbled  poor  Cassio  was,  and  that  his  offence 
did  not  deserve  so  sharp  a  check.  And  when  Othello 
still  hung  back,  "What!  my  lord,"  said  she,  "that 
I  should  have  so  much  to  do  to  plead  for  Cassio, 
Michael  Cassio,  that  came  a-courting  for  you,  and 
oftentimes,  when  I  have  spoken  in  dispraise  of  you, 
has  taken  your  part  !  I  count  this  but  a  little  thing 
to  ask  of  you.  When  I  mean  to  try  your  love  indeed, 
I  shall  ask  a  more  weighty  matter."  Othello  could 
deny    nothing    to    such    a    pleader,    and    only    re- 
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questing  that  Desdemona  would  leave  the  time  to 
him,  promised  to  receive  Michael  Cassio  again  into 
favour. 

It  happened  that  Othello  and  Iago  had  entered  the 
zoom  where  Desdemona  was,  just  as  Cassio,  who  had 
been  imploring  her  intercession,  was  departing  at  the 
opposite  door;  and  Iago,  who  was  full  of  art,  said  in 
a  low  voice,  as  if  to  himself,  "  I  like  not  that." 
Othello  took  no  great  notice  of  what  he  said  ;  indeed 
the  conference  which  immediately  took  place  with 
his  lady  put  it  out  of  his  head  ;  but  he  remembered  it 
afterwards.  For  when  Desdemona  was  gone,  Iago, 
as  if  for  mere  satisfaction  of  his  thought,  questioned 
Othello  whether  Michael  Cassio,  when  Othello  was 
courting  his  lady,  knew  of  his  love.  To  this  the 
general  answering  in  the  affirmative,  and  adding,  that 
he  had  gone  between  them  very  often  during  the 
courtship,  Iago  knitted  his  brow,  as  if  he  had  got 
light  of  some  terrible  matter,  and  cried,  "  Indeed  !" 
This  brought  into  Othello's  mind  the  words  which 
Iago  had  let  fall  upon  entering  the  room,  and  seeing 
Cassio  with  Desdemona  ;  and  he  began  to  think  there 
was  some  meaning  in  all  this :  for  he  deemed  Iago  to 
be  a  just  man,  and  full  of  love  and  honesty,  and  what 
in  a  false  knave  would  be  tricks,  in  him  seemed  to  be 
the  natural  workings  of  an  honest  mind,  big  with 
something  too  full  for  utterance  :  and  Othello  prayed 
Iago  to  speak  what  he  knew,  and  to  give  his  worst 
thoughts  words.  "  And  what,"  said  Iago,  "  if  some 
thoughts  very  vile  should  have  intruded  into  my 
breast,  as  where  is  the  palace  into  which  foul  things 
do  not  enter  ?"  Then  Iago  went  on  to  say,  what  a 
pity  it  were,  if  any  troubles  should  arise  to  Othello 
out  of  his   imperfect  observations  ;  that  it  would  not 
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be  for  Othello's  peace  to  know  his  thoughts  ;  that 
people's  good  names  were  not  to  be  taken  away  for 
slight  suspicions  ;  and  when  Othello's  curiosity  was 
raised  almost  to  distraction  with  these  hints  and 
scattered  words,  Iago,  as  if  in  earnest  care  for  Othello's 
peace  of  mind,  besought  him  to  beware  of  jealousy: 
with  such  art  did  this  villain  raise  suspicions  in  the 
unguarded  Othello,  by  the  very  caution  he  pretended 
to  give  him  against  suspicion.  "  I  know,"  said 
Othello,  "  that  my  wife  is  fair,  loves  company  and 
feasting,  is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances 
well :  but  where  virtue  is,  these  qualities  are  virtuous. 
I  must  have  proof  before  I  think  her  dishonest." 
Then  Iago,  as  if  glad  that  Othello  was  slow  to  believe 
ill  of  his  lady,  frankly  declared  that  he  had  no  proof, 
but  begged  Othello  to  observe  her  behaviour  well, 
when  Cassio  was  by;  not  to  be  jealous  nor  too  secure 
neither,  for  that  he  (Iago)  knew  the  dispositions  of  the 
Italian  ladies,  his  countrywomen,  better  than  Othello 
could  do  ;  and  that  in  Venice  the  wives  let  heaven  see 
many  pranks  they  dared  not  show  their  husbands. 
Then  he  artfully  insinuated  that  Desdemona  deceived 
her  father  in  marrying  with  Othello,  and  carried  it  so 
closely  that  the  poor  old  man  thought  that  witchcraft 
had  been  used.  Othello  was  much  moved  with  this 
argument,  which  brought  the  matter  home  to  him  : 
for  if  she  had  deceived  her  father,  why  might  she  not 
deceive  her  husband  ? 

Iago  begged  pardon  for  having  moved  him  ;  but 
Othello,  assuming  an  indifference,  while  he  was  really 
shaken  with  inward  grief  at  Iago's  words,  begged  him 
to  go  on,  which  Iago  did  with  many  apologies,  as  if 
unwilling  to  produce  anything  against  Cassio,  whom 
he  called   his   friend  :   he  then  came   strongly  to  the 
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point,  and  reminded  Othello  how  Desdemona  had 
refused  many  suitable  matches  of  her  own  clime  and 
complexion,  and  had  married  him,  a  Moor,  which 
showed  unnatural  in  her,  and  proved  her  to  have  a 
headstrong  will ;  and  when  her  better  judgment 
returned,  how  probable  it  was  she  should  fall  upon 
comparing  Othello  with  the  fine  forms  and  clear  white 
complexions  of  the  young  Italians  her  countrymen. 
He  concluded  with  advising  Othello  to  put  off  his 
reconcilement  with  Cassio  a  little  longer,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  to  note  with  what  earnestness  Desdemona 
should  intercede  in  his  behalf;  for  that  much  would 
be  seen  in  that.  So  mischievously  did  this  artful 
villain  lay  his  plots  to  turn  the  gentle  qualities  of  this 
innocent  lady  into  her  destruction,  and  making  a  net 
for  her  out  of  her  own  goodness  to  entrap  her  :  first 
setting  Cassio  on  to  entreat  her  mediation,  and  then 
out  of  that  very  mediation  contriving  stratagems  for 
her  ruin. 

The  conference  ended  with  Iago's  begging  Othello 
to  account  his  wife  innocent  until  he  had  more  decisive 
proof ;  and  Othello  promised  to  be  patient :  but  from 
that  moment  the  deceived  Othello  never  tasted  con- 
tent of  mind.  Poppy,  nor  the  juice  of  mandragora, 
nor  all  the  sleeping  potions  in  the  world,  could  ever 
again  restore  to  him  that  sweet  sleep  which  he  had 
enjoyed  but  yesterday.  His  occupation  sickened  upon 
him.  He  no  longer  took  delight  in  arms.  His  heart, 
that  used  to  be  roused  at  the  sight  of  troops,  and 
banners,  and  battle-array,  and  would  stir  and  leap  at 
the  sight  of  a  drum,  or  a  trumpet,  or  a  neighing 
war-horse,  seemed  to  have  lost  all  that  pride  and 
ambition  which  are  a  soldier's  virtue  ;  and  his  military 
ardour  and  all  his  old  joys  forsook  him.     Sometimes 
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he  thought  his  wife  honest,  and  at  times  he  thought  her 
not  so  ;  sometimes  he  thought  Iago  just,  and  at  times 
he  thought  him  not  so ;  then  he  would  wish  that  he  had 
never  known  of  it ;  he  was  not  the  worse  for  her  loving 
Cassio,  so  long  as  he  knew  it  not:  torn  in  pieces  with 
these  distracting  thoughts,  he  once  laid  hold  of  Iago's 
throat,  and  demanded  proof  of  Desdemona's  guilt,  or 
threatened  instant  death  for  his  having  belied  her. 
Iago,  feigning  indignation  that  his  honesty  should  be 
taken  for  a  vice,  asked  Othello  if  he  had  not  sometimes 
seen  a  handkerchief  spotted  with  strawberries  in  his 
wife's  hand.  Othello  answered,  that  he  had  given 
her  such  a  one,  and  that  it  was  his  first  gift.  "  That 
same  handkerchief,"  said  Iago,  "  did  I  see  Michael 
Cassio  this  day  wipe  his  face  with."  "  If  it  be  as  you 
say,"  said  Othello,  "  I  will  not  rest  till  a  wide  revenge 
swallow  them  up:  and  first,  for  a  token  of  your 
fidelity,  I  expect  that  Cassio  shall  be  put  to  death 
within  three  days  ;  and  for  that  fair  devil  [meaning 
his  lady],  I  will  withdraw  and  devise  some  swift 
means  of  death  for  her." 

Trifles,  light  as  air,  are  to  the  jealous  proofs  as 
strong  as  holy  writ.  A  handkerchief  of  his  seen  in 
Cassio's  hand,  was  motive  enough  to  the  deluded 
Othello  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  them  both, 
without  once  inquiring  how  Cassio  came  by  it.  Des- 
demona  had  never  given  such  a  present  to  Cassio, 
nor  would  this  constant  lady  have  wronged  her  lord 
with  doing  so  naughty  a  thing  as  giving  his  presents 
to  another  man  :  both  Cassio  and  Desdemona  were 
innocent  of  any  offence  against  Othello  :  but  the 
wicked  Iago,  whose  spirits  never  slept  in  contrivance 
of  villany,  had  made  his  wife,  (a  good,  but  weak 
woman)    steal   this   handkerchief    from    Desdemona. 
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under  pretence  of  getting  the  work  copied,  but  in 
reality  to  drop  it  in  Cassio's  way,  where  he  might  find 
it,  and  give  a  handle  to  Iago's  suggestion  that  it  was 
Desdemona's  present. 

Othello,  soon  after  meeting  his  wife,  pretended  that 
he  had  a  headache  (as  he  might  indeed  with  truth), 
and  desired  her  to  lend  him  her  handkerchief  to  hold 
to  his  temples.  She  did  so.  "  Not  this,"  said 
Othello,  "  but  that  handkerchief  I  gave  you."  Desde- 
mona  had  it  not  about  her  (for  indeed  it  was  stolen  as 
we  have  related).  "  How!"  said  Othello,  "this  is  a 
fault  indeed.  That  handkerchief  an  Egyptian  woman 
gave  to  my  mother ;  the  woman  was  a  witch,  and 
could  read  people's  thoughts  :  she  told  my  mother, 
while  she  kept  it,  it  would  make  her  amiable,  and  my 
father  should  love  her ;  but  if  she  lost  it,  or  gave  it 
away,  my  father's  fancy  would  turn,  and  he  would 
loathe  her  as  much  as  he  had  loved  her.  She  dying 
gave  it  me,  and  bade  me,  if  I  ever  married,  to  give  it 
to  my  wife.  I  did  so  ;  take  heed  of  it.  Make  it  a 
darling  as  precious  as  your  eye."  "  Is  it  possible  ?" 
said  the  frighted  lady.  "Tis  true,"  continued 
Othello  ;  "  it  is  a  magical  handkerchief;  a  sibyl  that 
had  lived  in  the  world  two  hundred  years,  in  a  fit  of 
prophetic  fury  worked  it;  the  silkworms  that  furnished 
the  silk  were  hallowed,  and  it  was  dyed  in  mummy 
of  maidens'  hearts  conserved."  Desdemona,  hearing 
the  wondrous  virtues  of  the  handkerchief,  was  ready 
to  die  with  fear,  for  she  plainly  perceived  she  had  lost 
it,  and  with  it,  she  feared,  the  affections  of  her 
husband.  Then  Othello  started,  and  looked  as  if  he 
were  going  to  do  some  rash  thing,  and  still  he  de- 
manded the  handkerchief,  which  when  she  could  not 
produce,    she  tried  to  divert  her  husband  from  too 
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serious  thoughts,  and  cheerfully  told  him  she  saw  all 
his  talk  about  the  handkerchief  was  only  to  put  her 
off  from  her  suit  about  Michael  Cassio,  whom  she 
went  on  to  praise  (as  Iago  had  foretold),  till  Othello 
in  perfect  distraction  burst  out  of  the  room,  and  then 
Desdemona,  though  unwilling,  began  to  suspect  her 
lord  was  jealous. 

What  cause  she  could  have  ministered  to  him  she 
knew  not,  and  then  she  accused  herself  for  accusing 
the  noble  Othello,  and  thought  to  be  sure  that  some 
toward  news  from  Venice,  or  some  state  troubles,  had 
puddled  his  spirits,  and  made  his  temper  not  so  sweet 
as  formerly.  And  she  said,  "  Men  are  not  gods, 
and  we  must  not  look  for  that  observance  from  them 
when  they  are  married  which  they  show  us  on  the 
bridal  day."  And  she  beshrewed  herself  for  so  un- 
kindly judging  of  his  unkindness. 

Again  Othello  and  Desdemona  met,  and  he  accused 
her  more  plainly  of  being  unfaithful,  and  of  loving 
another  man,  but  he  did  not  name  whom :  and 
Othello  wept,  and  Desdemona  said,  "Alas  !  the  heavy 
day  !  why  do  you  weep  ?"  And  Othello  told  her  he 
could  have  borne  all  sorts  of  evils  with  fortitude — 
poverty,  and  disease,  and  disgrace  ;  but  her  infidelity 
had  broken  his  heart :  and  he  called  her  a  weed,  that 
looked  so  fair,  and  smelled  so  sweet,  that  the  sense 
ached  at  it ;  and  wished  she  had  never  been  born. 
And  when  he  had  left  her,  this  innocent  lady  was  so 
stupefied  with  wonder  at  her  lord's  untrue  suspicion 
of  her,  that  a  weight  like  sleep  came  over  her,  and 
she  only  desired  her  attendant  to  make  her  bed,  and 
to  lay  her  wedding-sheets  upon  it,  saying,  that  when 
people  teach  their  babes,  they  do  it  by  gentle  means 
and  easy  tasks,  and  Othello  might  have  chid  her  so. 
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for  in  good  faith  she  was  but  a  child  when  she  was 
chidden.  And  this  was  all  the  complaint  which  this 
gentle  lady  made. 

Desdemona  being  retired  to  bed,  expecting  her  lord 
would  follow  her,  soon  fell  into  a  slumber,  the  effect 
of  her  troubled  spirits,  when  Othello  entered  the 
chamber,  full  of  the  black  purpose  which  he  had 
meditated  of  putting  his  lady  to  death.  But  when  he 
saw  her  asleep,  he  thought  he  would  not  shed  her 
blood,  nor  scar  that  white  skin  of  hers,  more  white 
than  alabaster.  But  he  was  resolved  she  should  die 
else  (as  he  said)  she  would  live  to  betray  more  men, 
as  she  had  done  him.  Then  he  kissed  her  for  the 
last  time  (as  he  said),  and  that  kiss  was  so  sweet  he 
must  needs  kiss  her  again  :  and  he  wept,  but  he  said 
they  were  cruel  tears. 

Desdemona  was  awakened  with  his  kisses,  and  she 
looked  upon  Othello,  and  she  saw  him  gnaw  his 
under-lip,  and  roll  his  eyes,  and  she  knew  he  was 
always  fatal  when  he  looked  so  :  and  he  bade  her 
p-epare  for  death,  and  to  say  her  prayers,  for  he 
would  not  kill  her  soul.  And  this  innocent  wife,  as 
she  lay  at  his  mercy,  begged  for  compassion,  and 
to  know  her  fault,  and  then  he  named  Cassio,  and  the 
handkerchief  which  (he  said)  she  had  given  him  :  and 
as  the  guiltless  lady  was  proceeding  to  clear  herself, 
he  suddenly  would  hear  no  more,  but  covering  her  up 
in  the  bed-clothes,  stifled  her  till  she  died. 

In  this  instant  of  time  was  brought  into  the  house 
Cassio,  wounded  and  bleeding,  whom  Iago  had  set 
one  of  his  creatures  on  to  assassinate  ;  but  the  fellow 
not  succeeding  in  his  attempt  to  kill  Cassio  (whom 
he  wounded,  but  not  mortally),  and  being  himself 
killed  by  Iago  to   prevent  discovery,  in   his  pockets 

vol.  v.  , 
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were  found  certain  letters,  which  made  the  guilt  of 
Iago,  and  the  innocence  of  Cassio,  clear  beyond  all 
doubt;  and  Cassio  now  came  to  beg  pardon  of 
Othello,  and  to  ask  wherein  he  had  offended  him  that 
he  had  employed  Iago  to  murder  him. 

This  discovery  was  as  a  thunderstroke  to  Othello, 
who  now  plainly  saw  that  he  was  no  better  than  a 
murderer,  and  that  his  wife  (poor  innocent  lady)  had 
been  ever  faithful  to  him  ;  the  extreme  anguish  of 
which  discovery  making  life  insupportable,  he  fell 
upon  his  sword,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  body 
of  his  dear  injured  lady,  expired. 

These  rash  acts  raised  much  passion  of  horror  and 
amazement  in  the  bystanders,  for  Othello  had  borne 
a  fair  reputation,  and  till  he  was  wrought  upon  by  the 
arts  of  a  villain,  which  his  own  noble  nature  never 
gave  him  leave  to  suspect,  he  was  a  loving  and  a  doting 
husband.  He  had  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
and  his  manly  eyes  (when  he  learned  his  mistake), 
though  not  used  to  weep  on  every  small  occasion, 
dropped  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees  their  gum. 
And  when  he  was  dead,  all  his  former  merits  and  his 
valiant  acts  were  remembered.  Nothing  now  re- 
mained for  his  successor  but  to  put  the  utmost  censure 
of  the  law  in  force  against  Iago,  who  was  executed 
with  strict  tortures,  and  to  send  word  to  the  state  of 
Venice  of  the  lamentable  death  of  their  renowned 
general. 
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MARIA    HOWE; 

OR,    THE    EFFECTS    OF    WITCH    STORIES. 


I  was  brought  up  in  the  country.  From  my  infancy 
I  was  always  a  weak  and  tender-spirited  girl,  subject 
to  fears  and  depressions.  My  parents,  and  particu- 
larly my  mother,  were  of  a  very  different  disposition. 
They  were  what  is  usually  called  gay.  They  loved 
pleasure  and  parties  and  visiting ;  but,  as  they  found 
the  turn  of  my  mind  to  be  quite  opposite,  they  gave 
themselves  little  trouble  about  me,  but  upon  such 
occasions  generally  left  me  to  my  choice,  which  was 
much  oftener  to  stay  at  home,  and  indulge  myself  in 
my  solitude,  than  to  join  in  their  rambling  visits.  I 
was  always  fond  of  being  alone,  yet  always  in  a 
manner  afraid.  There  was  a  book-closet  which  led 
into  my  mother's  dressing-room.  Here  I  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  being  shut  up  by  myself,  to  take 
down  whatever  volumes  I  pleased,  and  pore  upon 
them, — no  matter  whether  they  were  fit  for  my  years 
or  no,  or  whether  I  understood  them.  Here,  when 
the  weather  would  not  permit  my  going  into  the  dark 
walk  (my  walk,  as  it  was  called)  in  the  garden, — 
here,  when  my  parents  have  been  from  home,  I  have 
stayed  for    hours  together,  till  the  loneliness,  which 
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pleased  me  so  at  first,  has  at  length  become  quite 
frightful,  and  I  have  rushed  out  of  the  closet  into  the 
inhabited  parts  of  the  house,  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  lap  of  some  one  of  the  female  servants,  or  of  my 
aunt,  who  would  say,  seeing  me  look  pale,  that  Maria 
had  been  frightening  herself  with  some  of  those  nasty 
books :  so  she  used  to  call  my  favourite  volumes, 
which  I  would  not  have  parted  with,  no,  not  with  one 
of  the  least  of  them,  if  I  had  had  the  choice  to  be 
made  a  fine  princess,  and  to  govern  the  world.  But 
my  aunt  was  no  reader.  She  used  to  excuse  herself, 
and  say  that  reading  hurt  her  eyes.  I  have  been 
naughty  enough  to  think  that  this  was  only  an  excuse; 
for  I  found  that  my  aunt's  weak  eyes  did  not  prevent 
her  from  poring  ten  hours  a  day  upon  her  Prayer 
Book,  or  her  favourite  Thomas  a  Kempis.  But  this 
was  always  her  excuse  for  not  reading  any  of  the 
books  I  recommended.  My  aunt  was  my  father's 
sister.  She  had  never  been  married.  My  father  was 
a  good  deal  older  than  my  mother,  and  my  aunt  was 
ten  years  older  than  my  father.  As  I  was  often  left 
at  home  with  her,  and  as  my  serious  disposition  so 
well  agreed  with  hers,  an  intimacy  grew  up  between 
the  old  lady  and  me ;  and  she  would  often  say  that 
she  loved  only  one  person  in  the  world,  and  that  was 
me.  Not  that  she  and  my  parents  were  on  very  bad 
terms ;  but  the  old  lady  did  not  feel  herself  respected 
enough.  The  attention  and  fondness  which  she 
showed  to  me,  conscious  as  I  was  that  I  was  almost 
the  only  being  she  felt  any  thing  like  fondess  to, 
made  me  love  her,  as  it  was  natural :  indeed,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  that  I  fear  I  almost  loved  her  better 
than  both  my  parents  put  together.  But  there  was 
an   oddness,  a  silence,  about  my  aunt,  which  was 
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never  interrupted  but  by  her  occasional  expressions 
of  love  to  me,  that  made  me  stand  in  fear  of  her.  An 
odd  look  from  under  her  spectacles  would  sometimes 
scare  me  away,  when  I  had  been  peering  up  in  her 
face  to  make  her  kiss  me.  Then  she  had  a  way  of 
muttering  to  herself,  which,  though  it  was  good 
words  and  religious  words  that  she  was  mumbling, 
somehow  I  did  not  like.  My  weak  spirits,  and  the 
fears  I  was  subject  to,  always  made  me  afraid  of  any 
personal  singularity  or  oddness  in  any  one.  I  .am 
ashamed,  ladies,  to  lay  open  so  many  particulars  of 
our  family  ;  but  indeed  it  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  very  great 
weakness,  if  not  wickedness,  which  I  was  guilty  of 
towards  my  aunt.  But  I  must  return  to  my  studies, 
and  tell  you  what  books  I  found  in  the  closet,  and 
what  reading  I  chiefly  admired.  There  was  a  great 
"Book  of  Martyrs,"  in  which  I  used  to  read,  or 
rather  I  used  to  spell  out  meanings ;  for  I  was  too 
ignorant  to  make  out  many  words :  but  there  it  was 
written  all  about  those  good  men  who  chose  to  be 
burned  alive,  rather  than  forsake  their  religion  and 
become  naughty  Papists.  Some  words  I  could  make 
out,  some  I  could  not :  but  I  made  out  enough  to 
fill  my  little  head  with  vanity ;  and  I  used  to  think  I 
was  so  courageous  I  could  be  burned  too  ;  and  I 
would  put  my  hands  upon  the  flames  which  were 
pictured  in  the  pretty  pictures  which  the  book  had, 
and  feel  them.  But  you  know,  ladies,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  flames  in  a  picture  and 
real  fire ;  and  I  am  now  ashamed  of  the  conceit 
which  I  had  of  my  own  courage,  and  think  how 
poor  a  martyr  I  should  have  made  in  those  days. 
Then  there  was  a  book  not  so  big,  but  it  had  pictures 
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in  it.  It  was  called  "  Culpepper's  Herbal."  It  was 
full  of  pictures  of  plants  and  herbs ;  but  I  did 
not  much  care  for  that.  There  was  Salmon's 
"  Modern  History,"  out  of  which  I  picked  a  good 
deal.  It  had  pictures  of  Chinese  gods,  and  the  great 
hooded  serpent,  which  ran  strangely  in  my  fancy. 
There  were  some  law  books  too  ;  but  the  old  English 
frightened  me  from  reading  them.  But,  above  all, 
what  I  relished  was  "  Stackhouse's  History  of  the 
Bible,"  where  there  was  the  picture  of  the  ark,  and 
all  the  beasts  getting  into  it.  This  delighted  me, 
because  it  puzzled  me  :  and  many  an  aching  head 
have  I  got  with  poring  into  it,  and  contriving  how  it 
might  be  built,  with  such  and  such  rooms,  to  hold 
all  the  world,  if  there  should  be  another  flood  ;  and 
sometimes  settling  what  pretty  beasts  should  be 
saved,  and  what  should  not ;  for  I  would  have  no 
ugly  or  deformed  beasts  in  my  pretty  ark.  But  this 
was  only  a  piece  of  folly  and  vanity,  that  a  little 
reflection  might  cure  me  of.  Foolish  girl  that  I  was, 
to  suppose  that  any  creature  is  really  ugly,  that  has 
all  its  limbs  contrived  with  heavenly  wisdom,  and 
was  doubtless  formed  to  some  beautiful  end,  though 
a  child  cannot  comprehend  it.  Doubtless  a  frog  or 
a  toad  is  not  uglier  in  itself  than  a  squirrel  or  a 
pretty  green  lizard ;  but  we  want  understanding  to 
see  it. 

These  fancies,  ladies,  were  not  so  very  foolish  or 
naughty,  perhaps,  but  they  may  be  forgiven  in  a  child 
of  six  years  old ;  but  what  I  am  going  to  tell,  I  shall 
be  ashamed  of,  and  repent,  I  hope,  as  long  as  I  live. 
It  will  teach  me  not  to  form  rash  judgments.  Besides 
the  picture  of  the  ark,  and  many  others  which  I  have 
Forgot,  Stackhouse  contained  one  picture  which  made 
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more   impression   upon    my   childish   understanding 
than  all  the  rest;  it  was  the  picture  of  the  raising-up 
of  Samuel,  which  I  used  to  call  the  Witch-of-Endor 
picture.      I    was    always    very    fond    of   picking   up 
stories   about   witches.      There   was   a   book   called 
•'  Glanvil  on   Witches,"  which  used  to  lie  about  in 
this  closet :  it  was  thumbed  about,  and  showed  it 
had  been  much  read  in  former  times.     This  was  my 
treasure.     Here    I    used  to   pick   out  the   strangest 
stories.     My  not  being  able  to  read  them  very  well, 
probably  made  them  appear  more  strange  and  out  of 
the  way  to  me.     But  I  could  collect  enough  to  un- 
derstand that  witches  were  old  women,   who  gave 
themselves  up  to  do  mischief;  how,  by  the  help  of 
spirits  as  bad  as  themselves,  they  lamed  cattle,  and 
made  the  corn  not  grow ;  and  how  they  made  images 
of  wax  to  stand  for  people  that  had  done  them  any 
injury,  or  they  thought  had  done  them  injury ;  and 
how  they  burned  the  images  before  a  slow  fire,  and 
stuck  pins  in  them  ;  and  the   persons  which    these 
waxen   images  represented,  however  far  distant,  felt 
all  the  pains  and  torments  in   good   earnest  which 
were  inflicted  in  show  upon  these  images :  and  such 
a  horror  I  had  of  these  wicked  witches,  that  though  I 
am  now  better  instructed,  and  look  upon   all  these 
stories  as  mere  idle  tales,  and  invented  to  fill  people's 
heads  with  nonsense,  yet  I  cannot  recall  to  mind  the 
horrors  which  I  then  felt,  without  shuddering,   and 
feeling  something  of  the  old  fit  return. 

This  foolish  book  of  witch-stories  had  no  pictures 
in  it ;  but  I  made  up  for  them  out  of  my  own  fancy, 
and  out  of  the  great  picture  of  the  raising-up  of 
Samuel,  in  Stackhouse.  I  was  not  old  enough  to 
understand  the  difference  there  was  between  these 
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silly,  improbable  tales,  which  imputed  such  powers  to 
poor  old  women,  who  are  the  most  helpless  things  in 
the  creation,  and  the  narrative  in  the  Bible,  which 
does  not  say  that  the  witch,  or  pretended  witch,  raised 
up  the  dead  body  of  Samuel  by  her  own  power,  but, 
as  it  clearly  appears,  he  was  permitted  by  the  divine 
will  to  appear,  to  confound  the  presumption  of  Saul ; 
and  that  the  witch  herself  was  really  as  much  fright- 
ened and  confounded  at  the  miracle  as  Saul  himself, 
not  expecting  a  real  appearance,  but  probably  having 
prepared  some  juggling,  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and 
sham  appearance,  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  Saul ; 
whereas  neither  she,  nor  any  one  living,  had  ever  the 
power  to  raise  the  dead  to  life,  but  only  He  who  made 
them  from  the  first.  These  reasons  I  might  have 
read  in  Stackhouse  itself,  if  I  had  been  old  enough, 
and  have  read  them  in  that  very  book  since  I  was 
older;  but,  at  that  time,  I  looked  at  little  beyond 
the  picture. 

These  stories  of  witches  so  terrified  me,  that  my 
sleeps  were  broken ;  and,  in  my  dreams,  I  always 
had  a  fancy  of  a  witch  being  in  the  room  with  me. 
I  know  now  that  it  was  only  nervousness;  but  though 
I  can  laugh  at  it  now  as  well  as  you,  ladies,  if  you 
knew  what  I  suffered  you  would  be  thankful  that 
you  have  had  sensible  people  about  you  to  instruct 
you,  and  teach  you  better.  I  was  let  grow  up  wild, 
like  an  ill  weed ;  and  thrived  accordingly.  One 
night,  that  I  had  been  terrified  in  my  sleep  with  my 
imaginations,  I  got  out  of  bed,  and  crept  softly  to 
the  adjoining  room.  My  room  was  next  to  where 
my  aunt  usually  sat  when  she  was  alone.  Into  her 
room  I  crept  for  relief  from  my  fears.  The  old  lady 
was  not  yet  retired  to  rest,  but  was  sitting  with  her 
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eyes  half  open,  half  closed  ;  her  spectacles  tottering 
upon  her  nose  ;  her  head   nodding  over  her   Prayer 
Book  ;  her  lips  mumbling  the  words  as  she  read  them, 
or  half  read  them,  in  her  dozing  posture  ;  her  gro- 
tesque appearance,  her  old-fashioned  dress,  resembling 
what  I  had  seen  in  that  fatal  picture  in  Stackhouse. 
All  this,  with  the  dead  time  of  night,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  (for  I  had  gone  through  my  first  sleep,)  joined  to 
produce  a  wicked  fancy  in  me,  that  the  form  which 
I  had  beheld  was  not  my  aunt,  but  some  witch.     Her 
mumbling  of  her  prayers  confirmed  me  in  this  shock- 
ing idea.     I  had   read  in    Glanvil  of  those   wicked 
creatures   reading   their   prayers   backwards;   and    I 
thought  that  this  was  the  operation  which  her  lips 
were  at  this  time  employed  about.     Instead  of  flying 
to  her  friendly  lap  for  that  protection  which  I  had 
so  often  experienced  when  I  have  been  weak  and 
timid,  I  shrunk  back,  terrified  and  bewildered,  to  my 
bed,  where  I    lay,   in  broken    sleeps   and   miserable 
fancies,  till  the  morning,  which  I  had  so  much  reason 
to  wish  for,  came.     My  fancies  a  little  wore  away 
with  the  light ;  but  an  impression  was  fixed,  which 
could  not  for  a  long  time  be  done  away.     In  the  day- 
time, when   my  father  and   mother  were  about  the 
house,  when  I  saw  them  familiarly  speak  to  my  aunt, 
my  fears  all  vanished  ;  and  when  the   good  creature 
has  taken  me   upon  her  knees,   and   shown  me  any 
kindness  more  than  ordinary,  at  such  times  I  have 
melted  into  tears,  and  longed  to  tell  her  what  naughty, 
foolish  fancies  I  had  had  of  her.      But  when  night 
returned,  that  figure  which  I  had  seen  recurred, — the 
posture,    the   half-closed    eyes,    the    mumbling   and 
muttering  which  I  had  heard.     A  confusion  was  in 
my  head,  who  it  was  I  had  seen  that  night :  it  was 
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my  aunt,  and  it  was  not  my  aunt ;  it  was  that  good 
creature,  who  loved  me  above  all  the  world,  engaged 
at  her  good  task  of  devotions, — perhaps  praying  for 
some  good  to  me.     Again,  it  was  a  witch,  a  creature 
hateful  to  God  and  man,  reading  backwards  the  good 
prayers  ;  who  would  perhaps  destroy  me.     In  these 
conflicts  of  mind  I  passed  several  weeks,  till,  by  a 
revolution  in  my  fate,  I  was  removed  to  the  house  of 
a  female  relation  of  my  mother's  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  our  house, 
and  observing  my  lonely  ways,  and  apprehensive  of 
the  ill  effect  of  my  mode  of  living  upon  my  health, 
begged  leave  to  take  me  home  to  her  house  to  reside 
for  a  short  time.     I  went,  with  some  reluctance  at 
leaving  my  closet,  my  dark  walk,  and  even  my  aunt, 
who  had  been  such  a  source  of  both  love  and  terror 
to  me.     But  I  went,  and  soon  found  the  grand  effects 
of  a  change  of  scene.     Instead  of  melancholy  closets 
and  lonely  avenues  of  trees,  I  saw  lightsome  rooms 
and  cheerful  faces.     I  had  companions  of  my  own 
age.  No  books  were  allowed  me  but  what  were  rational 
and  sprightly, — that  gave  me  mirth,  or  gave  me  in- 
struction.    I  soon  learned  to  laugh  at  witch-stories  ; 
and  when  I  returned,  after  three   or  four  months' 
absence,  to  our  own  house,  my  good  aunt  appeared 
to  me  in  the  same  light  in  which  I  had  viewed  her 
from  my  infancy,  before  that  foolish  fancy  possessed 
me  ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  more  kind,  more  fond, 
more  loving  than  before.     It  is   impossible  to   say 
how  much  good  that  lady  (the  kind   relation  of  my 
mother's  that  I  spoke  of)  did  to  me  by  changing  the 
scene.     Quite  a  new  turn  of  ideas  was  given  to  me. 
I  became  sociable  and  companionable.      My  parents 
soon  discovered  a  change  in  me  ;  and  I  have  found 
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a  similar  alteration  in  them.  They  have  been 
plainly  more  fond  of  me  since  that  change,  as  from 
that  time  I  learned  to  conform  myself  more  to  their 
way  of  living.  I  have  never  since  had  that  aversion 
to  company,  and  going  out  with  them,  which  used  to 
make  them  regard  me  with  less  fondness  than  they 
would  have  wished  to  show.  I  impute  all  that  I  had 
to  complain  of  in  their  neglect  to  my  having  been  a 
little  unsociable,  uncompanionable  mortal.  I  lived 
in  this  manner  for  a  year  or  two,  passing  my  time 
between  our  house  and  the  lady's  who  so  kindly  took 
me  in  hand,  till,  by  her  advice,  I  was  sent  to  this 
school ;  where  I  have  told  you,  ladies,  what,  for  fear 
of  ridicule,  I  never  ventured  to  tell  any  person 
besides, — the  story  of  my  foolish  and  naughty  fancy. 


II. 
SUSAN     YATES; 

OR,    FIRST    GOING   TO    CHURCH. 


1  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  house  in  which  my 
parents  had  all  their  lives  resided,  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  that  lonely  tract  of  land  called  the  Lincoln- 
shire Fens.  Few  families  besides  our  own  lived 
near  the  spot ;  both  because  it  was  reckoned  an  un- 
wholesome air,  and  because  its  distance  from  any 
town  or  market  made  it  an  inconvenient  situation. 
My  father  was  in  no  very  affluent  circumstances; 
and  it  was  a  sad  necessity  which  he  was  put  to,  of 
having  to  go  many  miles  to  fetch  any  thing  from  the 
nearest  village,  which  was  full  seven  miles  distant, 
through  a  sad,  miry  way,  that  at  all  times  made  it 
heavy  walking,  and,  after  rain,  was  almost  impassable. 
But  he  had  no  horse  or  carriage  of  his  own. 

The  church,  which  belonged  to  the  parish  in  which 
our  house  was  situated,  stood  in  this  village  ;  and  its 
distance  being,  as  I  said  before,  seven  miles  from  our 
house,  made  it  quite  an  impossible  thing  for  my 
mother  or  me  to  think  of  going  to  it.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  on  a  fine  dry  Sunday,  my  father  would  rise 
early,  and  take  a  walk  to  the  village,  just  to  see  how 
goodness  thrived,  as  he  used  to  say;  but  he  would 
generally  return  tired,  and  the  worse  for  his  walk.  It 
is  scarcely  possible  to  explain  to  any  one  who  has 
not  lived  in   the  Fens  what  difficult  and  dangerous 
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walking  it  is.  A  mile  is  as  good  as  four,  1  have 
heard  my  father  say,  in  those  parts.  My  mother, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  her  life  had  lived  in  a  more 
civilized  spot,  and  had  been  used  to  constant  church- 
going,  would  often  lament  her  situation.  It  was 
from  her  I  early  imbibed  a  great  curiosity  and  anxiety 
to  see  that  thing  which  I  had  heard  her  call  a  church, 
and  so  often  lament  that  she  could  never  go  to.  I 
had  seen  houses  of  various  structures,  and  had  seen 
in  pictures  the  shapes  of  ships  and  boats,  and  palaces 
and  temples,  but  never  rightly  any  thing  that  could 
be  called  a  church,  or  that  could  satisfy  me  about  its 
form.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  must  be  like  oui 
house  ;  and  sometimes  I  fancied  it  must  be  more 
like  the  house  of  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Sutton,  which 
was  bigger  and  handsomer  than  ours.  Sometimes  I 
thought  it  was  a  great  hollow  cave,  such  as  I  have 
heard  my  father  say  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
dwelt  in.  Then  I  thought  it  was  like  a  waggon  or  a 
cart,  and  that  it  must  be  something  moveable.  The 
shape  of  it  ran  in  my  mind  strangely;  and  one  day  I 
ventured  to  ask  my  mother,  what  was  that  foolish 
thing  she  was  always  longing  to  go  to,  and  which 
she  called  a  church.  Was  it  any  thing  to  eat  or 
drink  ?  or  was  it  only  like  a  great  huge  plaything,  to 
be  seen  and  stared  at  ?  I  was  not  quite  five  years  of 
age  when  I  made  this  inquiry. 

This  question,  so  oddly  put,  made  my  mother 
smile  :  but  in  a  little  time  she  put  on  a  more  grave 
look,  and  informed  me  that  a  church  was  nothing 
that  I  had  supposed  it ;  but  it  was  a  great  building, 
far  greater  than  any  house  which  I  had  seen,  where 
men  and  women  and  children  came  together  twice  a 
day,  on  Sundays,  to  hear  the  Bible  read,  and  make 
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good  resolutions  for  the  week  to  come.  She  told  me 
that  the  fine  music  which  we  sometimes  heard  in  the 
air  came  from  the  bells  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  and 
that  we  never  heard  it  but  when  the  wind  was  in  a 
particular  point.  This  raised  my  wonder  more  than 
all  the  rest ;  for  I  had  somehow  conceived  that  the 
noise  which  I  heard  was  occasioned  by  birds  up  in 
the  air,  or  that  it  was  made  by  the  angels,  whom  (so 
ignorant  I  was  till  that  time)  I  had  always  considered 
to  be  a  sort  of  birds  :  for,  before  this  time,  I  was 
totally  ignorant  of  any  thing  like  religion  ;  it  being  a 
principle  of  my  father,  that  young  heads  should  not 
be  told  too  many  things  at  once,  for  fear  they  should 
get  confused  ideas,  and  no  clear  notions  of  any  thing. 
We  had  always,  indeed,  so  far  observed  Sundays, 
that  no  work  was  done  upon  that  day;  and  upon 
that  day  I  wore  my  best  muslin  frock,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  sing  or  to  be  noisy :  but  I  never  under- 
stood why  that  day  should  differ  from  any  other. 
We  had  no  public  meetings :  indeed,  the  few 
straggling  houses  which  were  near  us  would  have 
furnished  but  a  slender  congregation  ;  and  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  place  we  lived  in,  instead  of  making  us 
more  sociable,  and  drawing  us  closer  together,  as  my 
mother  used  to  say  it  ought  to  have  done,  seemed 
to  have  the  effect  of  making  us  more  distant,  and 
averse  to  society,  than  other  people.  One  or  two 
good  neighbours,  indeed,  we  had,  but  not  in  numbers 
to  give  me  an  idea  of  church  attendance. 

But  now  my  mother  thought  it  high  time  to  give 
me  some  clearer  instruction  in  the  main  points  of 
religion  ;  and  my  father  came  readily  into  her  plan. 
I  was  now  permitted  to  sit  up  half  an  hour  later  on 
Sunday  evening,  that   I   might    hear   a    portion   of 
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Scripture  read,  which  had  always  been  their  custom  ; 
though  by  reason  of  my  tender  age,  and  my  father's 
opinion  on  the  impropriety  of  children  being  taught 
too  young,  I  had  never  till  now  been  an  auditor.  I 
was  taught  my  prayers,  and  those  things  which  you, 
ladies,  I  doubt  not,  had  the  benefit  of  being  instructed 
in  at  a  much  earlier  age. 

The  clearer  my  notions  on  these  points  became, 
they  only  made  me  more  passionately  long  for  the 
privilege  of  joining  in  that  social  service  from-which 
it  seemed  that  we  alone,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  were  debarred ;  and  when  the  wind  was  in  that 
point  which  enabled  the  sound  of  the  distant  bells  of 
St.  Mary's  to  be  heard  over  the  great  moor  which 
skirted  our  house,  I  have  stood  out  in  the  air  to  catch 
the  sounds,  which  I  almost  devoured :  and  the  tears 
have  come  into  my  eyes,  when  sometimes  they 
seemed  to  speak  to  me,  almost  in  articulate  sounds, 
to  come  to  church,  and  because  of  the  great  moor 
which  was  between  me  and  them  I  could  not 
come;  and  the  too  tender  apprehensions  of  these 
things  have  filled  me  with  a  religious  melancholy. 
With  thoughts  like  these,  I  entered  into  my  seventh 
year. 

And  now  the  time  was  come  when  the  great  moor 
was  no  longer  to  separate  me  from  the  object  of  my 
wishes  and  of  my  curiosity.  My  father  having  some 
money  left  him  by  the  will  of  a  deceased  relation,  we 
ventured  to  set  up  a  sort  of  carriage  :  no  very  superb 
one,  I  assure  you,  ladies  ;  but  in  that  part  of  the 
world  it  was  looked  upon  with  some  envy  by  our 
poorer  neighbours.  The  first  party  of  pleasure  which 
my  father  proposed  to  take  in  it  was  to  the  village 
where  I  had   so  often  wished  to  go ;  and  my  mother 
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and  I  were  to  accompany  him  :  for  it  was  very  fit, 
my  father  observed,  that  little  Susan  should  go  to 
church,  and  learn  how  to  behave  herself;  for  we 
might  sometime  or  other  have  occasion  to  live  in 
London,  and  not  always  be  confined  to  that  out-of- 
the-way  spot. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning  that  we  set  out,  my 
little  heart  beating  with  almost  breathless  expecta- 
tion. The  day  was  fine,  and  the  roads  as  good  as 
they  ever  are  in  those  parts.  I  was  so  happy  and  so 
proud  !  I  was  lost  in  dreams  of  what  I  was  going  to 
see.  At  length,  the  tall  steeple  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  came  in  view.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
my  father  as  the  place  from  which  that  music  had 
come  which  I  had  heard  over  the  moor,  and  fancied 
to  be  angels  singing.  I  was  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  delight  at  having  visibly  presented  to  me  the 
spot  from  which  had  proceeded  that  unknown  friendly 
music  ;  and  when  it  began  to  peal,  just  as  we  ap- 
proached the  village,  it  seemed  to  speak,  "  Susan  is 
come!"  as  plainly  as  it  used  to  invite  me  to  come 
when  I  heard  it  over  the  moor.  I  pass  over  our 
alighting  at  the  house  of  a  relation,  and  all  that 
passed  till  I  went  with  my  father  and  mother  to 
church. 

St.  Mary's  Church  is  a  great  church  for  such  a 
small  village  as  it  stands  in.  My  father  said  it  had 
been  a  cathedral,  and  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  a 
monastery;  but  the  monks  were  all  gone.  Over  the 
door  there  was  stone-work  representing  the  saints 
and  bishops  ;  and  here  and  there,  along  the  sides  of 
the  church,  there  were  figures  of  men's  heads,  made 
in  a  strange,  grotesque  way.  I  have  since  seen  the 
same  sort  of  figures  in  the  round  tower  of  the  Temple 
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Church  in  London.  My  father  said  they  were  very 
improper  ornaments  for  such  a  place  ;  and  so  I  now 
think  them  :  but  it  seems  the  people  who  built  these 
great  churches,  in  old  times,  gave  themselves  more 
liberties  than  they  do  now  ;  and  I  remember  that 
when  I  first  saw  them,  and  before  my  father  had 
made  this  observation,  though  they  were  so  ugly  and 
out  of  shape,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  be  grin- 
ning, and  distorting  their  features  with  pain  or  with 
laughter,  yet  being  placed  upon  a  church  to  which  I 
had  come  with  such  serious  thoughts,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  they  had  some  serious  meaning;  and 
I  looked  at  them  with  wonder,  but  without  any 
temptation  to  laugh.  I  somehow  fancied  they  were 
the  representation  of  wicked  people,  set  up  as  a 
warning. 

When  we  got  into  the  church  the  service  was  not 
begun  ;  and  my  father  kindly  took  me  round  to  show 
me  the  monuments,  and  every  thing  else  remarkable. 
I  remember  seeing  one  of  a  venerable  figure,  which 
my  father  said  had  been  a  judge.  The  figure  was 
kneeling,  as  if  it  were  alive,  before  a  sort  of  desk, 
with  a  book,  I  suppose  the  Bible,  lying  on  it.  I 
somehow  fancied  the  figure  had  a  sort  of  life  in  it,  it 
seemed  so  natural ;  or  that  the  dead  judge,  that  it 
was  done  for,  said  his  prayers  at  it  still.  This  was 
a  silly  notion  :  but  I  was  very  young,  and  had  passed 
my  little  life  in  a  remote  place,  where  I  had  never 
seen  any  thing,  nor  knew  any  thing  ;  and  the  awe 
which  I  felt  at  first  being  in  a  church  took  from  me 
all  power  but  that  of  wondering.  I  did  not  reason 
about  any  thing  :  I  was  too  young.  Now  I  under- 
stand why  monuments  are  put  up  for  the  dead,  and 
why  the   figures   which   are   put   upon  them   are  dc- 
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scribed  as  doing  the  actions  which  they  did  in  their 
lifetimes,  and  that  they  are  a  sort  of  pictures  set  up 
for  our  instruction.  But  all  was  new  and  surprising 
to  me  on  that  day, — the  long  windows  with  little 
panes,  the  pillars,  the  pews  made  of  oak,  the  little 
hassocks  for  the  people  to  kneel  on,  the  form  of  the 
pulpit,  with  the  sounding-board  over  it,  gracefully 
carved  in  flower-work.  To  you,  who  have  lived  all 
your  lives  in  populous  places,  and  have  been  taken  to 
church  from  the  earliest  time  you  can  remember,  my 
admiration  of  these  things  must  appear  strangely 
ignorant ;  but  I  was  a  lonely  young  creature,  that 
had  been  brought  up  in  remote  places,  where  there 
was  neither  church  nor  church-going  inhabitants. 
I  have  since  lived  in  great  towns,  and  seen  the  ways 
of  churches  and  of  worship  ;  and  I  am  old  enough 
now  to  distinguish  between  what  is  essential  in 
religion,  and  what  is  merely  formal  or  ornamental. 

When  my  father  had^done  pointing  out  to  me  the 
things  most  worthy  of  notice  about  the  church,  the 
service  was  almost  ready  to  begin  :  the  parishioners 
had  most  of  them  entered,  and  taken  their  seats  ;  and 
we  were  shown  into  a  pew,  where  my  mother  was 
already  seated.  Soon  after  the  clergyman  entered, 
and  the  organ  began  to  play  what  is  called  the 
Voluntary.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  people  as- 
sembled before.  At  first  I  thought  that  all  eyes 
were  upon  me,  and  that  because  I  was  a  stranger. 
I  was  terribly  ashamed  and  confused  at  first :  but  my 
mother  helped  me  to  find  out  the  places  in  the 
Prayer  Book  ;  and  being  busy  about  that,  took 
off  some  of  my  painful  apprehensions.  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  order  of  the  service,  having  often 
read  in  the  Prayer  Book  at  home  ;  but,  my  thoughts 
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being  confused,  it  puzzled  me  a  little  to  find  out  the 
responses  and  other  things  which  I  thought  I  knew 
so  well ;  but  I  went  through  it  tolerably  well.     One 
thing  which   has  often  troubled  me   since   is,  that  I 
am  afraid  I  was  too   full  of  myself,  and   of  thinking 
how  happy  I  was,  and  what  a  privilege  it  was  for  one 
that  was   so  young  to  join  in   the    service  with   so 
many  grown  people  ;  so  that  I  did  not  attend  enough 
to  the  instruction   which  I  might  have  received.     I 
remember   I  foolishly  applied  every  thing  that  -was 
said  to  myself,  so  as  it  could  mean  nobody  but  my- 
self, I  was   so  full  of  my   own  thoughts.     All  that 
assembly  of  people  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
come  together  only  to  show  me  the  way  of  a  church. 
Not  but  that  I  received  some  very  affecting  impres- 
sions from  some  things  which  I  heard  that  day  :  but 
the  standing-up  and  the  sitting-down  of  the  people,  the 
organ,  the  singing, — the  way  of  all  these  things  took 
up   more    of   my  attention   than   was   proper ;    or  I 
thought  it  did.     I  believe  I  behaved  better,  and  was 
more  serious,  when  I  went  a  second  time  and  a  third 
time  :  for  now  we  went,  as  a  regular  thing,  every 
Sunday  ;  and  continued  to  do  so,  till,  by  a  still  further 
change  for  the  better  in  my  father's  circumstances, 
we    removed  to   London.     Oh  it  was  a  happy    day 
for  me,  my  first  going  to  St.   Mary's  Church  :  before 
that  day,  1  used  to  feel   like   a  little   outcast  in  the 
wilderness  ;  like  one  that  did  not  belong  to  the  world 
of  Christian  people.     I  have  never  felt  like  a  little 
outcast  since.     But  I  never  can  hear  the  sweet  noise 
of  bells,  that  I  don't  think  of  the  angels  singing,  and 
what  poor  but  pretty  thoughts  I  had  of  angels  in  my 
uninstructed  solitude. 


III. 
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OR,    THE    SEA   VOYAGE. 


I  was  born  in  the  East  Indies.  I  lost  my  father  and 
mother  young.  At  the  age  of  five,  my  relations 
thought  it  proper  that  I  should  be  sent  to  England 
for  my  education.  I  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  young  woman  who  had  a  character  for  great 
humanity  and  discretion ;  but  just  as  I  had  taken 
leave  of  my  friends,  and  we  were  about  to  take  our 
passage,  the  young  woman  suddenly  fell  sick,  and 
could  not  go  on  board.  In  this  unpleasant  emergency 
no  one  knew  how  to  act.  The  ship  was  at  the  very 
point  of  sailing,  and  it  was  the  last  which  was  to  sail 
for  the  season.  At  length  the  captain,  who  was 
known  to  my  friends,  prevailed  upon  my  relation, 
who  had  come  with  us  to  see  us  embark,  to  leave  the 
young  woman  on  shore,  and  to  let  me  embark  sepa- 
rately. There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  any  other 
female  attendant  for  me  in  the  short  time  allotted  for 
our  preparation  ;  and  the  opportunity  of  going  by 
that  ship  was  thought  too  valuable  to  be  lost.  No 
other  ladies  happened  to  be  going;  and  so  I  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  the  captain  and  hiB  crew, — 
rough  and  unaccustomed  attendants  for  a  young 
creature,  delicately  brought  up  as  I  had  been  :  but 
indeed  they  did  their  best  to  make  me  not  feel  the 
difference.     The  unpolished  sailors  were  my  nursery- 
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maids  and  my  waiting-women.  Ever}  thing  was 
done  by  the  captain  and  the  men  to  accommodate  me 
and  make  me  easy.  I  had  a  little  room  made  out  of 
the  cabin,  which  was  to  be  considered  as  my  room, 
and  nobody  might  enter  into  it.  The  first  mate  had 
a  great  character  for  bravery  and  all  sailor-like  ac- 
complishments;  but  with  all  this  he  had  a  gentleness 
of  manners,  and  a  pale,  feminine  cast  of  face,  from 
ill  health  and  a  weakly  constitution,  which  subjected 
him  to  some  ridicule  from  the  officers,  and  caused 
him  to  be  named  Betsy.  He  did  not  much  like  the 
appellation ;  but  he  submitted  to  it  the  better,  saying 
that  those  who  gave  him  a  woman's  name  well  knew 
that  he  had  a  man's  heart,  and  that,  in  the  face  of 
danger,  he  would  go  as  far  as  any  man.  To  this 
young  man,  whose  real  name  was  Charles  Atkinson, 
by  a  lucky  thought  of  the  captain,  the  care  of  me  was 
especially  intrusted.  Betsy  was  proud  of  his  charge  ; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  acquitted  himself  with  great 
diligence  and  adroitness  through  the  whole  of  the 
voyage.  From  the  beginning  I  had  somehow  looked 
upon  Betsy  as  a  woman,  hearing  him  so  spoken  of; 
and  this  reconciled  me  in  some  measure  to  the  want 
of  a  maid,  which  I  had  been  used  to.  But  I  was  a 
manageable  girl  at  all  times,  and  gave  nobody  much 
trouble. 

I  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  give  an  account 
of  my  voyage,  or  to  remember  the  names  of  the  seas 
we  passed  through,  or  the  lands  which  we  touched 
upon,  in  our  course.  The  chief  thing  I  can  remem- 
ber (for  I  do  not  recollect  the  events  of  the  voyage  in 
any  order)  was  Atkinson  taking  me  upon  deck  to  see 
the  great  whales  playing  about  in  the  sea.  There 
was  one   great  whale  came  bounding  up  out  of  the 
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sea,  and  then  he  would  dive  into  it  again,  and  then 
he  would  come  up  at  a  distance  where  nobody  ex- 
pected him  ;  and  another  whale  was  following  after 
him.  Atkinson  said  they  were  at  play,  and  that  the 
lesser  whale  loved  that  bigger  whale,  and  kept  it 
company  all  through  the  wide  seas  :  but  I  thought  it 
strange  play,  and  a  frightful  kind  of  love  ;  for  I  every 
minute  expected  they  would  come  up  to  our  ship  and 
toss  it.  But  Atkinson  said  a  whale  was  a  gentle 
creature,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  sea  elephant ;  and  that 
the  most  powerful  creatures  in  nature  are  always  the 
least  hurtful.  And  he  told  me  how  men  went  out  to 
take  these  whales,  and  stuck  long  pointed  darts  into 
them  ;  and  how  the  sea  was  discoloured  with  the 
blood  of  these  poor  whales  for  many  miles'  distance : 
and  I  admired  the  courage  of  the  men ;  but  I  was 
sorry  for  the  inoffensive  whale.  Many  other  pretty 
sights  he  used  to  show  me,  when  he  was  not  on 
watch,  or  doing  some  duty  for  the  ship.  No  one 
was  more  attentive  to  his  duty  than  he :  but  at  such 
times  as  he  had  leisure  he  would  show  me  all  pretty 
sea  sights, — the  dolphins  and  porpoises  that  came 
before  a  storm ;  and  all  the  colours  which  the  sea 
changed  to, —  how  sometimes  it  was  a  deep  blue,  and 
then  a  deep  green,  and  sometimes  it  would  seem  all 
on  fire.  All  these  various  appearances  he  would 
show  me,  and  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  of  them 
to  me  as  well  as  my  young  capacity  would  admit  of. 
There  was  a  lion  and  a  tiger  on  board,  going  to 
England  as  a  present  to  the  king ;  and  it  was  a  great 
diversion  to  Atkinson  and  me,  after  I  had  got  rid  of 
my  first  terrors,  to  see  the  ways  of  these  beasts  in 
their  dens,  and  how  venturous  the  sailors  were  in 
putting  their  hands  through  the  grates,  and   patting 
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their  rough  coats.  Some  of  the  men  hat^  monkeys, 
which  ran  loose  about;  and  the  sport  was  for  the 
men  to  lose  them,  and  find  them  again.  The  mon- 
keys would  run  up  the  shrouds,  and  pass  from  rope 
to  rope,  with  ten  times  greater  alacrity  than  the  most 
experienced  sailor  could  follow  them  :  and  sometimes 
they  would  hide  themselves  in  the  most  unthought-of 
places  ;  and  when  they  were  found  they  would  grin, 
and  make  mouths,  as  if  they  had  sense.  Atkinson 
described  to  me  the  ways  of  these  little  animals  in 
their  native  woods;  for  he  had  seen  them.  Oh  how 
many  ways  he  thought  of  to  amuse  me  in  that  long 
i voyage ! 

Sometimes  he  would  describe  to  me  the  odd  shapes 
and  varieties  of  fishes  that  were  in  the  sea,  and  tell 
me  tales  of  the  sea-monsters  that  lay  hid  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  were  seldom  seen  by  men,  and  what  a 
glorious  sight  it  would  be  if  our  eyes  could  be  shar- 
pened to  behold  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea  at 
once,  swimming  in  the  great  deeps,  as  plain  as  we 
see  the  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a  bowl  of  glass.  With 
such  notions  he  enlarged  my  infant  capacity  to  take 
in  many  things. 

When  in  foul  weather  I  have  been  terrified  at  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  as  it  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards, he  would  still  my  fears,  and  tell  me  that  I 
used  to  be  rocked  so  once  in  a  cradle,  and  that  the 
sea  was  God's  bed  and  the  ship  our  cradle,  and  we 
were  as  safe  in  that  greater  motion  as  when  we  felt 
that  lesser  one  in  our  little  wooden  sleeping-places. 
When  the  wind  was  up,  and  sang  through  the  sails, 
and  disturbed  me  with  its  violent  clamours,  he  would 
call  it  music,  and  bid  me  hark  to  the  sea-organ  ;  and 
with  that  name  he  quieted  my  tender  apprehensions. 
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When  I  have  looked  around  with  a  mournful  face  at 
seeing  all  men  about  me,  he  would  enter  into  my 
thoughts,  and  tell  me  pretty  stories  of  his  mother  and 
his  sisters,  and  a  female  cousin  that  he  loved  better 
than  his  sisters,  whom  he  called  Jenny;  and  say 
that  when  we  got  to  England  I  should  go  and  see 
them  ;  and  how  fond  Jenny  would  be  of  his  little 
daughter,  as  he  called  me.  And  with  these  images 
of  women  and  females  which  he  raised  in  my  fancy, 
he  quieted  me  for  a  while.  One  time,  and  never  but 
once,  he  told  me  that  Jenny  had  promised  to  be  his 
wife,  if  ever  he  came  to  England ;  but  that  he  had 
his  doubts  whether  he  should  live  to  get  home,  for  he 
was  very  sickly.     This  made  me  cry  bitterly. 

That  I  dwell  so  long  upon  the  attention  of  this 
Atkinson,  is  only  because  his  death,  which  happened 
just  before  we  got  to  England,  affected  me  so  much, 
that  he  alone  of  all  the  ship's  crew  has  engrossed  my 
mind  ever  since  ;  though,  indeed,  the  captain  and  all 
were  singularly  kind  to  me,  and  strove  to  make  up 
for  my  uneasy  and  unnatural  situation.  The  boat- 
swain would  pipe  for  my  diversion,  and  the  sailor-boy 
would  climb  the  dangerous  mast  for  my  sport.  The 
rough  foremast-man  would  never  willingly  appear  be- 
fore me  till  he  had  combed  his  long  black  hair  smooth 
and  sleek,  not  to  terrify  me.  The  officers  got  up  a 
sort  of  play  for  my  amusement ;  and  Atkinson,  or  as 
they  called  him,  Betsy,  acted  the  heroine  of  the 
piece.  All  ways  that  could  be  contrived  were  thought 
upon  to  reconcile  me  to  my  lot.  I  was  the  universal 
favourite  ;  I  do  not  know  how  deservedly ;  but  I  sup- 
pose it  was  because  I  was  alone,  and  there  was  no 
female  in  the  ship  besides  me.  Had  I  come  over 
with  female  relations  or  attendants,   I  should  have 
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excited  no  particular  curiosity:  I  should  have  re- 
quired no  uncommon  attentions.  I  was  one  little 
woman  among  a  crew  of  men  ;  and  I  believe  the 
homage  which  I  have  read  that  men  universally  pay 
to  women  was  in  this  case  directed  to  me,  in  the 
absence  of  all  other  womankind.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  might  be  ;  but  I  was  a  little  princess  among 
them,  and  I  was  not  six  years  old. 

I  remember,  the  first  drawback  which  happened  to 
my  comfort  was  Atkinson's  not  appearing  the  whole 
of  one  day.  The  captain  tried  to  reconcile  me  to  it 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Atkinson  was  confined  to  his 
cabin ;  that  he  was  not  quite  well,  but  a  day  or  two 
would  restore  him.  I  begged  to  be  taken  in  to  see 
him  ;  but  this  was  not  granted.  A  day,  and  then 
another,  came,  and  another,  and  no  Atkinson  was 
visible ;  and  I  saw  apparent  solicitude  on  the  faces 
of  all  the  officers,  who  nevertheless  strove  to  put  on 
their  best  countenances  before  me,  and  to  be  more 
than  usually  kind  to  me.  At  length,  by  the  desire  of 
Atkinson  himself,  as  I  have  since  learned,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  go  into  his  cabin,  and  see  him.  He  was 
sitting  up,  apparently  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  ; 
but  his  face  lighted  up  when  he  saw  me ;  and  he 
kissed  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was  going  a  great 
voyage,  far  longer  than  that  which  we  had  passed 
together,  and  he  should  never  come  back.  And 
though  I  was  so  young,  I  understood  well  enough 
that  he  meant  this  of  his  death  ;  and  I  cried  sadly  : 
but  he  comforted  me,  and  told  me  that  I  must  be  his 
little  executrix,  and  perform  his  last  will,  and  bear 
his  last  words  to  his  mother  and  his  sisters,  and  to 
his  cousin  Jenny,  whom  I  should  see  in  a  short  time  ; 
and  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  as  a  father  would  bless 
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his  child  ;  and  he  sent  a  last  kiss  by  me  to  all 
his  female  relations ;  and  he  made  me  promise  that 
I  would  go  and  see  them  when  I  got  to  England. 
And  soon  after  this  he  died ;  but  I  was  in  another 
part  of  the  ship  when  he  died  ;  and  I  was  not  told  it 
till  we  got  to  shore,  which  was  a  few  days  after; 
but  they  kept  telling  me  that  he  was  better  and  better, 
and  that  I  should  soon  see  him,  but  that  it  disturbed 
him  to  talk  with  any  one.  Oh  what  a  grief  it  was 
when  I  learned  that  I  had  lost  an  old  shipmate, 
that  had  made  an  irksome  situation  so  bearable 
by  his  kind  assiduities  !  and  to  think  that  he  was 
gone,  and  that  I  could  never  repay  him  for  his  kind- 
ness ! 

When  I  had  been  a  year  and  a  half  in  England, 
the  captain,  who  had  made  another  voyage  to  India 
and  back,  thinking  that  time  had  alleviated  a  little 
the  sorrow  of  Atkinson's  relations,  prevailed  upon  my 
friends,  who  had  the  care  of  me  in  England,  to  let 
him  introduce  me  to  Atkinson's  mother  and  sisters. 
Jenny  was  no  more.  She  had  died  in  the  interval, 
and  I  never  saw  her.  Grief  for  his  death  had  brought 
on  a  consumption,  of  which  she  lingered  about  a 
twelvemonth,  and  then  expired.  But  in  the  mother 
and  the  sisters  of  this  excellent  young  man  I  have 
found  the  most  valuable  friends  I  possess  on  this  side 
the  great  ocean.  They  received  me  from  the  captain 
as  the  little  protegee  of  Atkinson :  and  from  them  I 
have  learned  passages  of  his  former  life  ;  and  this  in 
particular, — that  the  illness  of  which  he  died  was 
brought  on  by  a  wound,  of  which  he  never  quite  re- 
covered, which  he  got  in  a  desperate  attempt,  when 
he  was  quite  a  boy,  to  defend  his  captain  against  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  which  had  boarded  him, 
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and  which,  by  his  premature  valour  inspiriting  the 
men,  they  finally  succeeded  in  repulsing.  This  was 
that  Atkinson,  who,  from  his  pale  and  feminine  ap- 
pearance, was  called  Betsy  :  this  was  he  whose 
womanly  care  of  me  got  him  the  name  of  a  woman  ; 
who,  with  more  than  female  attention,  condescended 
to  play  the  handmaid  to  a  little  unaccompanied 
orphan,  that  fortune  had  cast  upon  the  care  of  a  rough 
sea-captain  and  his  rougher  crew. 


THE 

ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES. 


PREFACE. 


This  -work  is  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the  "Adventures  of  Tele- 
machus."  It  treats  of  the  conduct  and  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  the  father 
of  Telemachus.  The  picture  which  it  exhibits  is  that  of  a  brave  man 
struggling  with  adversity  ;  by  a  wise  use  of  events,  and  with  an  inimi- 
table presence  of  mind  under  difficulties,  forcing  out  a  way  for  himself 
through  the  severest  trials  to  which  human  life  can  be  exposed  ;  with 
enemies,  natural  and  preternatural,  surrounding  him  on  all  sides.  The 
agents  in  this  tale,  besides  men  and  women,  are  giants,  enchanters, 
sirens, — things  which  denote  external  force  or  internal  temptations ; 
the  twofold  danger  which  a  wise  fortitude  must  expect  to  encounter  in 
its  course  through  this  world.  The  fictions  contained  in  it  will  be 
found  to  comprehend  some  of  the  most  admired  inventions  of  Grecian 
mythology. 

The  groundwork  of  the  story  is  as  old  as  the  "  Odyssey;"  but  the 
moral  and  the  colouring  are  comparatively  modern.  By  avoiding  the 
prolixity  which  marks  the  speeches  and  the  descriptions  in  Homer,  I 
have  gained  a  rapidity  to  the  narration,  which  I  hope  will  make  it 
more  attractive,  and  give  it  more  the  air  of  a  romance,  to  young 
readers ;  though  I  am  sensible,  that,  by  the  curtailment,  I  have  sacri- 
ficed in  many  places  the  manners  to  the  passion,  the  subordinate  cha- 
racteristics to  the  essential  interest  of  the  story.  The  attempt  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  seeking  a  comparison  with  any  of  the  direct  transla- 
tions of  the  "  Odyssey,"  either  in  prose  or  verse  ;  though  if  I  were  to 
state  the  obligations  which  1  nave  had  to  one  obsolete  version,1  I  should 
run  the  hazard  of  depriving  myself  of  the  very  slender  degree  af  reputa- 
tion wfc.ich  I  could  hope  to  acquire  from  a  trifle  like  the  present  under- 
taking. 

1  The  translation  of  Homer,  by  Chapman,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ULYSSES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Cicons. — The  Fruit  of  the  Lotos-tree. — Polyphemus  and  Thi 
Cyclops.  —  The  Kingdom  of  the  Winds,  and  God  JEolus's 
Fatal  Present. —  The  Ljestrygonian    Man-eaters. 

This  history  tells  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  and 
his  followers  in  their  return  from  Troy,  after  the 
destruction  of  that  famous  city  of  Asia  by  the  Grecians. 
He  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  seeing  again,  after 
a  ten-years'  absence,  his  wife  and  native  country 
Ithaca.  He  was  king  of  a  barren  spot,  and  a  poor 
country  in  comparison  of  the  fruitful  plains  of  Asia, 
which  he  was  leaving,  or  the  wealthy  kingdoms 
which  he  touched  upon  in  his  return  ;  yet,  wherever 
he  came,  he  could  never  see  a  soil  which  appeared  in 
his  eyes  half  so  sweet  or  desirable  as  his  country 
earth.  This  made  him  refuse  the  offers  of  .he  god- 
dess Calypso  to  stay  with  her,  and  partake  of  her  im- 
mortality in  the  delightful  island  ;  and  this  gave  him 
strength  to  break  from  the  enchantments  of  Circe, 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun. 

From  Troy,  ill  winds  cast  Ulysses  and  his  fleet 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Cicons,  a  people  hostile  to  the 
Grecians.  Landing  his  forces,  he  laid  siege  to  their 
chief  city,  Ismarus,  which  he  took,  and  with  it  much 
spoil,  and  slew  many  people.      But  success  proved 
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fatal  to  him  ;  for  his  soldiers,  elated  with  the  spoil, 
and  the  good  store  of  provisions  which  they  found  in 
that  place,  fell  to  eating  and  drinking,  forgetful  of 
their  safety,  till  the  Cicons,  who  inhabited  the  coast, 
had  time  to  assemble  their  friends  and  allies  from  the 
interior ;  who,  mustering  in  prodigious  force,  set 
upon  the  Grecians  while  they  negligently  revelled 
and  feasted,  and  slew  many  of  them,  and  recovered 
the  spoil.  They,  dispirited  and  thinned  in  their 
numbers,  with  difficulty  made  their  retreat  good  to 
the  ships. 

Thence  they  set  sail,  sad  at  heart,  yet  something 
cheered,  that,  with  such  fearful  odds  against  them, 
they  had  not  all  been  utterly  destroyed.  A  dreadful 
tempest  ensued,  which  for  two  nights  and  two  days 
tossed  them  about ;  but  the  third  day  the  weather 
cleared,  and  they  had  hopes  of  a  favourable  gale  to 
carry  them  to  Ithaca  ;  but  as  they  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Malea,  suddenly  a  north  wind  arising  drove  them 
back  as  far  as  Cythera.  After  that,  for  the  space  of 
nine  days,  contrary  winds  continued  to  drive  them  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  point  to  which  they  were 
bound  ;  and  the  tenth  day  they  put  in  at  a  shore 
where  a  race  of  men  dwell  that  are  sustained  by  the 
fruit  of  the  lotos-tree.  Here  Ulysses  sent  some  of 
his  men  to  land  for  fresh  water,  who  were  met  by 
certain  of  the  inhabitants,  that  gave  them  some  of 
their  country  food  to  eat,  not  with  any  ill  intention 
towards  them,  though  in  the  event  it  proved  perni- 
cious; for  having  eaten  of  this  fruit,  so  pleasant  it 
proved  to  their  appetite,  that  they  in  a  minute  quite 
forgot  all  thoughts  of  home  or  of  their  countrymen, 
or  of  ever  returning  back  to  the  ships  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  sort  of  inhabitants  dwelt  there,  but 
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they  would  needs  stay  and  live  there  among  them, 
and  eat  of  that  precious  food  for  ever;  and  when 
Ulysses  sent  other  of  his  men  to  look  for  them,  and 
to  bring  them  back  by  force,  they  strove  and  wept, 
and  would  not  leave  their  food  for  heaven  itself,  so- 
much  the  pleasure  of  that  enchanting  fruit  had  be- 
witched them.  But  Ulysses  caused  them  to  be 
oound  hand  and  foot,  and  cast  under  the  hatches  ; 
and  set  sail  with  all  possible  speed  from  that  baneful 
coast,  lest  others  after  them  might  taste  the  lotos, 
which  had  such  strange  qualities  to  make  men  forget 
their  native  country  and  the  thoughts  of  home. 

Coasting  on  all  that  night  by  unknown  and  out-of- 
the-way  shores,  they  came  by  daybreak  to  the  land 
where  the  Cyclops  dwell  ;  a  sort  of  giant  shepherds, 
that  neither  sow  nor  plough,  but  the  earth  untilled 
produces  for  them  rich  wheat  and  barley  and  grapes  : 
yet  they  have  neither  bread  nor  wine,  nor  know  the 
arts  of  cultivation,  nor  care  to  know  them ;  for  they 
live  each  man  to  himself,  without  laws  or  government, 
or  any  thing  like  a  state  or  kingdom  ;  but  their  dwell- 
ings are  in  caves,  on  the  steep  heads  of  mountains, 
every  man's  household  governed  by  his  own  caprice, 
or  not   governed   at   all,   their  wives  and  children  as 
lawless   as  themselves  ;  none  caring  for  others,  but 
each  doing  as  he  or  she  thinks  good.    Ships  or  boats 
they  have  none,   nor  artificers  to  make  them  ;    no 
trade  or  commerce,  or  wish   to  visit  other  shores  : 
yet  they  have  convenient  places  for  harbours  and  for 
shipping.     Here    Ulysses,    with    a    chosen    party  of 
twelve  followers,  landed,  to  explore  what  sort  of  men 
dwelt    there,  —  whether    hospitable    and    friendly   to 
strangers,  or  altogether  wild  and  savage  ;  for,  as  yet, 
no  dwellers  appeared  in  sight. 
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The  first  sign  of  habitation  which  they  came  to 
was  a  giant's  cave,  rudely  fashioned,  but  of  a  size 
which  betokened  the  vast  proportions  of  its  owner ; 
the  pillars  which  supported  it  being  the  bodies  of 
huge  oaks  or  pines,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  tree ; 
and  all  about  showed  more  marks  of  strength  than 
skill  in  whoever  built  it.  Ulysses,  entering  it,  ad- 
mired the  savage  contrivances  and  artless  structure 
of  the  place,  and  longed  to  see  the  tenant  of  so  out- 
landish a  mansion ;  but  well  conjecturing  that  gifts 
would  have  more  avail  in  extracting  courtesy,  than 
strength  would  succeed  in  forcing  it,  from  such  a  one 
as  he  expected  to  find  the  inhabitant,  he  resolved  to 
flatter  his  hospitality  with  a  present  of  Greek  wine, 
of  which  he  had  store  in  twelve  great  vessels, — so 
strong,  that  no  one  ever  drank  it  without  an  infusion  of 
twenty  parts  of  water  to  one  of  wine,  yet  the  fragrance 
of  it  was  even  then  so  delicious,  that  it  would  have 
vexed  a  man  who  smelled  it  to  abstain  from  tasting 
it;  but  whoever  tasted  it,  it  was  able  to  raise  his 
courage  to  the  height  of  heroic  deeds.  Taking  with 
them  a  goat-skin  flagon  full  of  this  precious  liquor, 
they  ventured  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave.  Here 
they  pleased  themselves  a  whole  day  with  beholding 
the  giant's  kitchen,  where  the  flesh  of  sheep  and 
goats  lay  strewed  ;  his  dairy,  where  goat  milk  stood 
ranged  in  troughs  and  pails  ;  his  pens,  where  he  kept 
his  live  animals  but  those  he  had  driven  forth  to 
pasture  with  him  when  he  went  out  in  the  morning. 
While  they  were  feasting  their  eyes  with  a  sight  of 
these  curiosities,  their  ears  were  suddenly  deafened 
with  a  noise  like  the  falling  of  a  house.  It  was  the 
owner  of  the  cave,  who  had  been  abroad  all  day,  feed- 
ing his  flock,  as  his  custom  was,  in  the  mountains, 

vol.  v.  L 
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and  now  drove  them  home  in  the  evening  from  pas- 
ture. He  threw  down  a  pile  of  firewood,  which  he 
had  been  gathering  against  supper  time,  before  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  which  occasioned  the  crash  they 
heard.  The  Grecians  hid  themselves  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  cave  at  sight  of  the  uncouth  monster. 
It  was  Polyphemus,  the  largest  and  savagest  of  the 
Cyclops,  who  boasted  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
Neptune.  He  looked  more  like  a  mountain  crag  than 
a  man  ;  and  to  his  brutal  body  he  had  a  brutish 
mind  answerable.  He  drove  his  flock,  all  that  gave 
milk,  to  the  interior  of  the  cave,  but  left  the  rams  and 
the  he  goats  without.  Then,  taking  up  a  stone  so 
massy  that  twenty  oxen  could  not  have  drawn  it,  he 
placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  to  defend  the 
entrance,  and  sat  him  down  to  milk  his  ewes  and  his 
goats  ;  which  done,  he  lastly  kindled  a  fire,  and 
throwing  his  great  eye  round  the  cave,  (for  the  Cyclops 
have  no  more  than  one  eye,  and  that  placed  in  the 
midst  of  their  forehead,)  by  the  glimmering  light  he 
discerned  some  of  Ulysses's  men. 

"  Ho,  guests  !  what  are  you  ? — merchants  or  wan- 
dering thieves  ?"  he  bellowed  out  in  a  voice  which 
took  from  them  all  power  of  reply,  it  was  so  astounding. 

Only  Ulysses  summoned  resolution  to  answer,  that 
they  came  neither  for  plunder  nor  traffic,  but  were 
Grecians,  who  had  lost  their  way,  returning  from 
Troy ;  which  famous  city,  under  the  conduct  of 
Agamemnon,  the  renowned  son  of  Atreus,  they  had 
sacked,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Yet  now  they 
prostrated  themselves  humbly  before  his  feet,  whom 
they  acknowledged  to  be  mightier  than  they,  and 
besought  him  that  he  would  bestow  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality upon   them  ;  for  that  Jove  was  the  avenger 
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of  wrongs  done  to  strangers,  and  would  fiercely  resent 
any  injury  which  they  might  suffer. 

"Fool!"  said  the  Cyclop,  "to  come  so  far  to 
preach  to  me  the  fear  of  the  gods.  We  Cyclops  care 
not  for  your  Jove,  whom  you  fable  to  be  nursed  by  a 
goat,  nor  any  of  your  blessed  ones.  We  are  stronger 
than  they,  and  dare  bid  open  battle  to  Jove  himself, 
though  you  and  all  your  fellows  of  the  earth  join 
with  him  !"  And  he  bade  them  tell  him  where  their 
ship  was  in  which  they  came,  and  whether  they  had 
any  companions.  But  Ulysses,  with  a  wise  caution, 
made  answer,  that  they  had  no  ship  or  companions, 
but  were  unfortunate  men,  whom  the  sea,  splitting 
their  ship  in  pieces,  had  dashed  upon  his  coast,  and 
they  alone  had  escaped.  He  replied  nothing,  but, 
griping  two  of  the  nearest  of  them  as  if  they  had 
been  no  more  than  children,  he  dashed  their  brains  out 
against  the  earth,  and  (shocking  to  relate  !)  tore  in 
pieces  their  limbs,  and  devoured  them,  yet  warm  and 
trembling,  making  a  lion's  meal  of  them,  lapping  the 
blood :  for  the  Cyclops  are  man-eaters,  and  esteem 
human  flesh  to  be  a  delicacy  far  above  goat's  or  kid's  ; 
though,  by  reason  of  their  abhorred  customs,  few  men 
approach  their  coast,  except  some  stragglers,  or  now 
and  then  a  shipwrecked  mariner.  At  a  sight  so 
horrid,  Ulysses  and  his  men  were  like  distracted 
people.  He,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  his  wicked 
supper,  drained  a  draught  of  goat's  milk  down  his 
prodigious  throat,  and  lay  down  and  slept  among 
his  goats.  Then  Ulysses  drew  his  sword,  and  half 
resolved  to  thrust  it  with  all  his  might  in  at  the 
bosom  of  the  sleeping  monster :  but  wiser  thoughts 
restrained  him,  else  they  had  there  without  help  all 
perished  ;    for  none  but   Polyphemus    himself  could 

l  2 
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have  removed  that  mass  of  stone  which  he  had  placed 
to  guard  the  entrance.  So  they  were  constrained  to 
abide  all  that  night  in  fear. 

When  day  came  the  Cyclop  awoke,  and,  kindling 
a  fire,  made  his  breakfast  of  two  other  of  his  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  ;  then  milked  his  goats,  as  he  was 
accustomed  ;  and  pushing  aside  the  vast  stone,  and 
shutting  it  again,  when  he  had  done,  upon  the  pri- 
soners, with  as  much  ease  as  a  man  opens  and  shuts 
a  quiver's  lid,  he  let  out  his  flock,  and  drove  them 
before  him  with  whistlings  (as  sharp  as  winds  in 
storms)  to  the  mountains. 

Then  Ulysses,  of  whose  strength  or  cunning  the 
Cyclop  seems  to  have  had  as  little  heed  as  of  an 
infant's,  being  left  alone  with  the  remnant  of  his 
men  which  the  Cyclop  had  not  devoured,  gave  mani- 
fest proof  how  far  manly  wisdom  excels  brutish  force. 
He  chose  a  stake  from  among  the  wood  which  the 
Cyclop  had  piled  up  for  firing,  in  length  and  thick- 
ness like  a  mast,  which  he  sharpened,  and  hardened 
in  the  fire  ;  and  selected  four  men,  and  instructed 
them  what  they  should  do  with  this  stake,  and  made 
them  perfect  in  their  parts. 

When  the  evening  was  come,  the  Cyclop  drove 
nome  his  sheep  ;  and  as  fortune  directed  it,  either  of 
purpose,  or  that  his  memory  was  overruled  by  the 
gods  to  his  hurt,  (as  in  the  issue  it  proved,)  he  drove 
the  males  of  his  flock,  contrary  to  his  custom,  along 
with  the  dams  into  the  pens.  Then  shutting  to  the 
stone  of  the  cave,  he  fell  to  his  horrible  supper. 
When  he  had  despatched  two  more  of  the  Grecians, 
Ulysses  waxed  bold  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
project,  and  took  a  bowl  of  Greek  wine,  and  merrily 
dared  the  Cyclop  to  drink. 
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"  Cyclop,"  he  said,  "  take  a  bowl  of  wine  from  the 
hand  of  your  guest :  it  may  serve  to  digest  the  man's 
flesh  that  you  have  eaten,  and  show  what  drink  our 
ship  held  before  it  went  down.  All  I  ask  in  recom- 
pense, if  you  find  it  good,  is  to  be  dismissed  in  a 
whole  skin.  Truly  you  must  look  to  have  few 
visitors,  if  you  observe  this  new  custom  of  eating 
your  guests." 

The  brute  took  and  drank,  and  vehemently  en- 
joyed the  taste  of  wine,  which  was  new  to  him,  and 
swilled  again  at  the  flagon,  and  entreated  for  more  ; 
and  prayed  Ulysses  to  tell  him  his  name,  that  he 
might  bestow  a  gift  upon  the  man  who  had  given 
him  such  brave  liquor.  The  Cyclops,  he  said,  had 
grapes ;  but  this  rich  juice,  he  swore,  was  simply 
divine.  Again  Ulysses  plied  him  with  the  wine,  and 
the  fool  drank  it  as  fast  as  he  poured  it  out ;  and  again 
he  asked  the  name  of  his  benefactor,  which  Ulysses, 
cunningly  dissembling,  said,  "  My  name  is  Noman  : 
my  kindred  and  friends  in  my  own  country  call  me 
Noman."— "Then,"  said  the  Cyclop,  "this  is  the 
kindness  I  will  show  thee,  Noman  :  I  will  eat  thee 
last  of  all  thy  friends."  He  had  scarce  expressed  his 
savage  kindness  when  the  fumes  of  the  strong  wine 
overcame  him,  and  he  reeled  down  upon  the  floor,  and 
sank  into  a  dead  sleep. 

Ulysses  watched  his  time  while  the  monster  lay 
insensible ;  and,  heartening  up  his  men,  they  placed 
the  sharp  end  of  the  stake  in  the  fire  till  it  was  heated 
red-hot ;  and  some  god  gave  them  a  courage  beyond 
that  which  they  were  used  to  have,  and  the  four  men 
with  difficulty  bored  the  sharp  end  of  the  huge  stake, 
which  they  had  heated  red-hot,  right  into  the  eye  of 
the  drunken  cannibal ;  and   Ulysses   heir,  ed  to  thrust 
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it  in  with  all  his  might  still  further  and  further,  with 
effort,  as  men  bore  with  an  auger,  till  the  scalded 
blood  gushed  out,  and  the  eyeball  smoked,  and  the 
strings  of  the  eye  cracked  as  the  burning  rafter  broke 
in  it,  and  the  eye  hissed  as  hot  iron  hisses  when  it  is 
plunged  into  water. 

He,  waking,  roared  with  the  pain,  so  loud  that  all 
the  cavern  broke  into  claps  like  thunder.  They  fled, 
and  dispersed  into  corners.  He  plucked  the  burning 
stake  from  his  eye,  and  hurled  the  wood  madly  about 
the  cave.  Then  he  cried  out  with  a  mighty  voice  for 
his  brethren  the  Cyclops,  that  dwelt  hard  by  in  caverns 
upon  hills.  They,  hearing  the  terrible  shout,  came 
flocking  from  all  parts  to  inquire  what  ailed  Poly- 
phemus, and  what  cause  he  had  for  making  such 
horrid  clamours  in  the  night-time  to  break  their 
sleeps  ;  if  his  fright  proceeded  from  any  mortal  ;  if 
strength  or  craft  had  given  him  his  death-blow.  He 
made  answer  from  within,  that  Noman  had  hurt  him, 
Noman  had  killed  him,  Noman  was  with  him  in  the 
cave.  They  replied,  "  If  no  man  has  hurt  thee,  and 
no  man  is  with  thee,  then  thou  art  alone  ;  and  the 
evil  which  afflicts  thee  is  from  the  hand  of  Heaven, 
which  none  can  resist  or  help."  So  they  left  him, 
and  went  their  way,  thinking  that  some  disease 
troubled  him.  He,  blind,  and  ready  to  split  with  the 
anguish  of  the  pain,  went  groaning  up  and  down  in 
the  dark  to  find  the  doorway  ;  which  when  he  found, 
he  removed  the  stone,  and  sat  in  the  threshold,  feel- 
ing if  he  could  lay  hold  on  any  man  going  out  with 
the  sheep,  which  (the  day  now  breaking)  were  begin- 
ning to  issue  forth  to  their  accustomed  pastures. 
But  Ulysses,  whose  first  artifice  in  giving  himself 
that  ambiguous   name   had    succeeded  so  well  with 
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the  Cyclop,  was  not  of  a  wit  so  gross  to  be  caught 
by  that  palpable  device  ;  but,  casting  about  in  his 
mind  all  the  ways  which  he  could  contrive  for  escape, 
(no  less  than  all  their  lives  depending  on  the  suc- 
cess,) at  last  he  thought  of  this  expedient :  he  made 
knots  of  the  osier  twigs  upon  which  the  Cyclop  com- 
monly slept,  with  which  he  tied  the  fattest  and  fleeciest 
of  the  rams  together,  three  in  a  rank  ;  and  under  the 
belly  of  the  middle  ram  he  tied  a  man,  and  him- 
self last ;  wrapping  himself  fast  with  both  his 
hands  in  the  rich  wool  of  one,  the  fairest  of  the 
flock. 

And  now  the  sheep  began  to  issue  forth  very  fast : 
the  males  went  first ;  the  females,  unmilked,  stood  by, 
bleating,  and  requiring  the  hand  of  their  shepherd  in 
vain  to  milk  them,  their  full  bags  sore  with  being  un- 
emptied,  but  he  much  sorer  with  the  loss  of  sight. 
Still,  as  the  males  passed,  he  felt  the  backs  of  those 
fleecy  fools,  never  dreaming  that  they  carried  his  ene- 
mies under  their  bellies.  So  they  passed  on  till  the 
last  ram  came  loaded  with  his  wool  and  Ulysses 
together.  He  stopped  that  ram,  and  felt  him,  and 
had  his  hand  once  in  the  hair  of  Ulysses,  yet  knew 
it  not;  and  he  chid  the  ram  for  being  last,  and  spoke 
to  it  as  if  it  understood  him,  and  asked  it  whether  it 
did  not  wish  that  its  master  had  his  eye  again,  which 
that  abominable  Noman  with  his  execrable  rout 
had  put  out,  when  they  had  got  him  down  with  wine ; 
and  he  willed  the  ram  to  tell  him  whereabouts  in  the 
cave  his  enemy  lurked,  that  he  might  dash  his 
brains,  and  strew  them  about,  to  ease  his  heart 
of  that  tormenting  revenge  which  rankled  in  it. 
After  a  deal  of  such  foolish  talk  to  the  beast,  he 
let  it  go. 
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When  Ulysses  found  himself  free,  he  let  go  his 
hold,  and  assisted  in  disengaging  his  friends.  The 
rams  which  had  befriended  them  they  carried  off 
with  them  to  the  ships,  where  their  companions, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  received  them  as  men 
escaped  from  death.  They  plied  their  oars,  and  set 
their  sails ;  and  when  they  were  got  as  far  off  from 
shore  as  a  voice  could  reach,  Ulysses  cried  out  to  the 
Cyclop  :  "  Cyclop,  thou  shouldst  not  have  so  much 
abused  thy  monstrous  strength  as  to  devour  thy 
guests.  Jove,  by  my  hand,  sends  thee  requital  to  pay 
thy  savage  inhumanity."  The  Cyclop  heard,  and 
came  forth  enraged  ;  and  in  his  anger  he  plucked  a 
fragment  of  a  rock,  and  threw  it  with  blind  fury  at  the 
ships.  It  narrowly  escaped  lighting  upon  the  bark 
in  which  Ulysses  sat ;  but  with  the  fall  it  raised  so 
fierce  an  ebb  as  bore  back  the  ship  till  it  almost 
touched  the  shore.  "  Cyclop,"  said  Ulysses,  "  if 
any  ask  thee  who  imposed  on  thee  that  unsightly 
blemish  in  thine  eye,  say  it  was  Ulysses,  son  of 
Laertes  :  the  King  of  Ithaca  am  I  called,  the  waster 
of  cities."  Then  they  crowded  sail,  and  beat  the  old 
sea,  and  forth  they  went  with  a  forward  gale, — sad 
for  fore  past  losses,  yet  glad  to  have  escaped  at  any 
rate, — till  they  came  to  the  isle  where  /Eolus  reigned, 
who  is  god  of  the  winds. 

Here  Ulysses  and  his  men  were  courteously  received 
by  the  monarch,  who  showed  him  his  twelve  children 
which  have  rule  over  the  twelve  winds.  A  month 
they  stayed  and  feasted  with  him,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  he  dismissed  them  with  many  presents, 
and  gave  to  Ulysses,  at  parting,  an  ox's  hide,  in 
which  were  enclosed  all  the  winds :  only  he  left 
abroad  the  western  wind,  to  play  upon   their  sails, 
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and  waft  them  gently  home  to  Ithaca.  This  bag, 
bound  in  a  glittering  silver  band  so  close  that  no 
breath  could  escape,  Ulysses  hung  up  at  the  mast. 
His  companions  did  not  know  its  contents,  but 
guessed  that  the  monarch  had  given  to  him  some 
treasures  of  gold  or  silver. 

Nine  days  they  sailed  smoothly,  favoured  by  the 
western  wind ;  and  by  the  tenth  they  approached  so 
nigh  as  to  discern  lights  kindled  on  the  shores  of 
their  country  earth  :  when,  by  ill  fortune,  Ulysses, 
overcome  with  fatigue  of  watching  the  helm,  fell 
asleep.  The  manners  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
one  of  them  said  to  the  rest,  "  A  fine  time  has  this 
leader  of  ours  :  wherever  he  goes,  he  is  sure  of 
presents,  when  we  come  away  empty-handed.  And 
see  what  King  iEolus  has  given  him  ! — store,  no 
doubt  of  gold  and  silver."  A  word  was  enough  to 
those  covetous  wretches,  who,  quick  as  thought, 
untied  the  bag;  and,  instead  of  gold,  out  rushed 
with  mighty  noise  all  the  winds.  Ulysses  with 
the  noise  awoke,  and  saw  their  mistake,  but  too  late; 
for  the  ship  was  driving  with  all  the  winds  back  far 
from  Ithaca,  far  as  to  the  Island  of  iEolus,  from 
which  they  had  parted  ;  in  one  hour  measuring  back 
what  in  nine  days  they  had  scarcely  tracked,  and  in 
sight  of  home  too !  Up  he  flew  amazed,  and,  raving, 
doubted  whether  he  should  not  fling  himself  into  the 
sea  for  grief  of  his  bitter  disappointment.  At  last  he 
hid  himself  under  the  hatches  for  shame.  And  scarce 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon,  when  he  was  told  he  had 
arrived  again  in  the  harbour  of  King  yEolus,  to 
go  himself  or  send  to  that  monarch  for  a  second 
succour;  so  much  the  disgrace  of  having  misused 
his   royal   bounty   (though   it  was  the  crime  of  his 
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followers,  and  not  his  own)  weighed  upon  him  ;  and 
when  at  last  he  went,  and  took  a  herald  with  him, 
and  came  where  the  god  sat  on  his  throne,  feasting 
with  his  children,  he  would  not  thrust  in  among  them 
at  their  meat,  but  set  himself  down,  like  one  un- 
worthy, in  the  threshold. 

Indignation  seized  iEolus  to  behold  him  in  that 
manner  returned  ;  and  he  said,  "  Ulysses,  what  has 
brought  you  back  ?  Are  you  so  soon  tired  of  your 
country  ?  or  did  not  our  present  please  you  ?  -We 
thought  we  had  given  you  a  kingly  passport." 
Ulysses  made  answer:  "My  men  have  done  this 
ill  mischief  to  me  :  they  did  it  while  I  slept." — 
"  Wretch  :  "  said  ^Eolus,  "  avaunt,  and  quit  our 
shores  1  it  fits  not  us  to  convoy  men  whom  the  gods 
hate,  and  will  have  perish." 

Forth  they  sailed,  but  with  far  different  hopes  than 
when  they  left  the  same  harbour  the  first  time  with 
all  the  winds  confined,  only  the  west  wind  suffered 
to  play  upon  their  sails  to  waft  them  in  gentle 
murmurs  to  Ithaca.  They  were  now  the  sport  of 
every  gale  that  blew,  and  despaired  of  ever  seeing 
home  more.  Now  those  covetous  mariners  were 
cured  of  their  surfeit  for  gold,  and  would  not  have 
touched  it  if  it  had  laid  in  untold  heaps  before 
them. 

Six  days  and  nights  they  drove  along;  and  on  the 
seventh  day  they  put  into  Lamos,  a  port  of  the 
Laestrygonians.  So  spacious  this  harbour  was,  that 
it  held  with  ease  all  their  fleet,  which  rode  at  anchor, 
safe  from  any  storms,  all  but  the  ship  in  which 
Ulysses  was  embarked.  He,  as  if  prophetic  of  the 
mischance  which  followed,  kept  still  without  the 
harbour,  making  fast  h'«  bark  to  a  rock  at  the  land's 
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point,  which  he  climbed  with  purpose  to  survey  the 
country.  He  saw  a  city  with  smoke  ascending  from 
the  roofs,  but  neither  ploughs  going,  nor  oxen  yoked, 
nor  any  sign  of  agricultural  works.  Making  choice 
of  two  men,  he  sent  them  to  the  city  to  explore  what 
sort  of  inhabitants  dwelt  there.  His  messengers  had 
not  gone  far  before  they  met  a  damsel,  of  stature 
surpassing  human,  who  was  coming  to  draw  water 
from  a  spring.  They  asked  her  who  dwelt  in  that 
land.  She  made  no  reply,  but  led  them  in  silence  to 
her  father's  palace.  He  was  a  monarch,  and  named 
Antiphas.  He  and  all  his  people  were  giants.  When 
they  entered  the  palace,  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
damsel,  but  far  taller  than  she,  rushed  abroad,  and 
called  for  Antiphas.  He  came,  and,  snatching  up 
one  of  the  two  men,  made  as  if  he  would  devour 
him.  The  other  fled.  Antiphas  raised  a  mighty 
shout ;  and  instantly,  this  way  and  that,  multitudes 
of  gigantic  people  issued  out  at  the  gates,  and  making 
for  the  harbour,  tore  up  huge  pieces  of  the  rocks,  and 
flung  them  at  the  ships  which  lay  there, — all  which 
they  utterly  overwhelmed  and  sank  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate bodies  of  men  which  floated,  and  which  the 
sea  did  not  devour,  these  cannibals  thrust  through 
with  harpoons,  like  fishes,  and  bore  them  off  to  their 
dire  feast.  Ulysses,  with  his  single  bark  that  had 
never  entered  the  harbour,  escaped  ;  that  bark  which 
was  now  the  only  vessel  left  of  all  the  gallant  navy 
that  had  set  sail  with  him  from  Troy.  He  pushed 
off  from  the  shore,  cheering  the  sad  remnant  of  his 
men,  whom  horror  at  the  sight  of  their  countrymen's 
fate  had  almost  turned  to  marble. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  House  of    Circe. — Mm  changed  into  Beasts. — The   VoTA&C 
to  Hell. — The  Banquet  of  the  Dead. 

On  went  the  single  ship  till  it  came  to  the  Island  of 
^Easa,  where  Circe,  the  dreadful  daughter  of  the 
Sun,  dwelt.  She  was  deeply  skilled  in  magic,  a 
haughty  beauty,  and  had  hair  like  the  Sun.  The  Sun 
was  her  parent,  and  begot  her  and  her  brother  iEaetes 
(such  another  as  herself)  upon  Perse,  daughter  to 
Oceanus. 

Here  a  dispute  arose  among  Ulysses's  men,  which 
of  them  should  go  ashore,  and  explore  the  country ; 
for  there  was  a  necessity  that  some  should  go  to  pro- 
cure water  and  provisions,  their  stock  of  both  being 
nigh  spent :  but  their  hearts  failed  them  when  they 
called  to  mind  the  shocking  fate  of  their  fellows 
whom  the  Laestrygonians  had  eaten,  and  those  which 
the  foul  Cyclop  Polyphemus  had  crushed  between 
his  jaws ;  which  moved  them  so  tenderly  in  the  re- 
collection, that  they  wept.  But  tears  never  yet  sup- 
plied any  man's  wants  :  this  Ulysses  knew  full  well ; 
and  dividing  his  men  (all  that  were  left)  into  two 
companies,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  was  him- 
self, and  at  the  head  of  the  other  Eurylochus,  a  man 
of  tried  courage,  he  cast  lots  which  of  them  should 
go  up  into  the  country;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Eury- 
lochus and  his  company,  two  and  twenty  in  number, 
who  took  their  leave,  with  tears,  of  Ulysses  and  his 
men  that  stayed,  whose  eyes  wore  the  same  wet  badges 
of  weak  humanity  ;  for  they  surely  thought  never  to 
see  these  their  companions  again,  but  that,  on  every 
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coast  -where  they  should  come,  they  should  find  no- 
thing but  savages  and  cannibals. 

Eurylochus  and  his  party  proceeded  up  the  country, 
till  in  a  dale  they  descried  the  house  of  Circe,  built 
of  bright  stone,  by  the  road's  side.  Before  her  gate 
lay  many  beasts, — as  wolves,  lions,  leopards, — which, 
by  her  art,  of  wild  she  had  rendered  tame.  These 
arose  when  they  saw  strangers,  and  ramped  upon 
their  hinder  paws,  and  fawned  upon  Eurylochus  and 
his  men,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  such  monstrous 
kindness  ;  and,  staying  at  the  gate,  they  heard  the 
enchantress  within,  sitting  at  her  loom,  singing  such 
strains  as  suspended  all  mortal  faculties,  while  she 
wove  a  web,  subtile  and  glorious,  and  of  texture  in- 
imitable on  earth,  as  all  the  housewiferies  of  the 
deities  are.  Strains  so  ravishingly  sweet  provoked 
even  the  sagest  and  prudentist  heads  among  the 
party  to  knock  and  call  at  the  gate.  The  shining 
gate  the  enchantress  opened,  and  bade  them  come  in 
and  feast.  They  unwise  followed,  all  but  Eury- 
lochus, who  stayed  without  the  gate,  suspicious  that 
some  train  was  laid  for  them.  Being  entered,  she 
placed  them  in  chairs  of  state,  and  set  before  them 
meal  and  honey  and  Smyrna  wine,  but  mixed  with 
baneful  drugs  of  powerful  enchantment.  When  they 
had  eaten  of  these,  and  drunk  of  her  cup,  she  touched 
them  with  her  charming  rod,  and  straight  they  were 
transformed  into  swine, — having  the  bodies  of  swine, 
the  bristles  and  snout  and  grunting  noise  of  that 
animal;  only  they  still  retained  the  minds  of  men, 
which  made  them  the  more  to  lament  their  brutish 
transformation.  Having  changed  them,  she  shut 
them  up  in  her  sty  with  many  more  whom  her 
wicked  sorceries  had  formerly  changed,  and  gave  them 
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swine's  food  —  mast  and  acorns  and  chestnuts — 
to  eat. 

Eurylochus,  who  beheld  nothing  of  these  sad 
changes  from  where  he  was  stationed  without  the 
gate,  only,  instead  of  his  companions  that  entered, 
(who  he  thought  had  all  vanished  by  witchcraft,) 
beheld  a  herd  of  swine,  hurried  back  to  the  ship  to 
give  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen ;  but  so 
frightened  and  perplexed,  that  he  could  give  no  dis- 
tinct report  of  any  thing  :  only  he  remembered  a 
palace,  and  a  woman  singing  at  her  work,  and  gates 
guarded  by  lions.  But  his  companions,  he  said,  were 
all  vanished. 

Then  Ulysses — suspecting  some  foul  witchcraft — ■ 
snatched  his  sword  and  his  bow,  and  commanded 
Eurylochus  instantly  to  lead  him  to  the  place  ;  but 
Eurylochus  fell  down,  and,  embracing  his  knees, 
besought  him,  by  the  name  of  a  man  whom  the 
gods  had  in  their  protection,  not  to  expose  his 
safety,  and  the  safety  of  them  all,  to  certain  destruc- 
tion. 

"  Do  thou  then  stay,  Eurylochus,"  answered 
Ulysses ;  eat  thou  and  drink  in  the  ship  in  safety, 
while  I  go  alone  upon  this  adventure :  necessity, 
from  whose  law  is  no  appeal,  compels  me." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  the  ship,  and  went  on  shore, 
accompanied  by  none  :  none  had  the  hardihood  to 
offer  to  partake  that  perilous  adventure  with  him,  so 
much  they  dreaded  the  enchantments  of  the  witch. 
Singly  he  pursued  his  journey  till  he  came  to  the 
shining  gates  which  stood  before  her  mansion  ;  but 
when  he  essayed  to  put  his  foot  over  her  threshold 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  apparition  of  a  young 
man  bearing  a  golden  rod  in   his  hand,  who  was  the 
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god  Mercury.  He  held  Ulysses  by  the  wrist,  to  stay 
his  entrance;  and  "  Whither  wouldest  thou  go,"  he 
said,  "  O  thou  most  erring  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  this  is  the  house  of  great 
Circe,  where  she  keeps  thy  friends  in  a  loathsome 
sty,  changed  from  the  fair  forms  of  men  into  the 
detestable  and  ugly  shapes  of  swine  ?  Art  thou  pre- 
pared to  share  their  fate,  from  which  nothing  can 
ransom  thee?"  But  neither  his  words,  nor  his  coming 
from  heaven,  could  stop  the  daring  foot  of  Ulysses, 
whom  compassion  for  the  misfortune  of  his  friends 
had  rendered  careless  of  danger ;  which  when  the 
god  perceived,  he  had  pity  to  see  valour  so  misplaced, 
and  gave  him  the  flower  of  the  herb  moly,  which  is 
sovereign  against  enchantments.  The  moly  is  a 
small  unsightly  root,  its  virtues  but  little  known,  and 
in  low  estimation;  the  dull  shepherd  treads  on  it 
every  day  with  his  clouted  shoes  :  but  it  bears  a 
small  white  flower,  which  is  medicinal  against  charms, 
blights,  mildews,  and  damps.  "Take  this  in  thy 
hand,"  said  Mercury,  "  and  with  it  boldly  enter  her 
gates  :  when  she  shall  strike  thee  with  her  rod, 
thinking  to  change  thee,  as  she  has  changed  thy 
friends,  boldly  rush  in  upon  her  with  thy  sword,  and 
extort  from  her  the  dreadful  oath  of  the  gods,  that 
she  will  use  no  enchantments  against  thee  ;  then  force 
her  to  restore  thy  abused  companions."  He  gave 
Ulysses  the  little  white  flower ;  and,  instructing  him 
how  to  use  it,  vanished. 

When  the  god  had  departed,  Ulysses  with  loud 
knockings  beat  at  the  gate  of  the  palace.  The  shin- 
ing gates  were  opened  as  before,  and  great  Circe 
with  hospitable  cheer  invited  in  her  guest.  She 
placed  him  on  a  throne  with   more  distinction  than 
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she  had  used  to  his  fellows  ;  she  mingled  wine  in  a 
costly  bowl,  and  he  drank  of  it,  mixed  with  those 
poisonous  drugs.  When  he  had  drunk,  she  struck 
him  with  her  charming  rod,  and  "  To  your  sty !  " 
she  cried.  "  Out  swine  !  mingle  with  your  com- 
panions !"  But  those  powerful  words  were  not  proof 
against  the  preservative  which  Mercury  had  given  to 
Ulysses  :  he  remained  unchanged,  and,  as  the  god 
had  directed  him,  boldly  charged  the  witch  with 
his  sword,  as  if  he  meant  to  take  her  life;  which 
when  she  saw,  and  perceived  that  her  charms  were 
weak  against  the  antidote  which  Ulysses  bore  about 
him,  she  cried  out,  and  bent  her  knees  beneath  his 
sword,  embracing  his,  and  said,  "Who  or  what 
manner  of  man  art  thou  ?  Never  drank  any  man 
before  thee  of  this  cup  but  he  repented  it  in  some 
brute's  form.  Thy  shape  remains  unaltered  as  thy 
mind.  Thou  canst  be  none  other  than  Ulysses, 
renowned  above  all  the  world  for  wisdom,  whom  the 
Fates  have  long  since  decreed  that  I  must  love.  This 
haughty  bosom  bends  to  thee.  O  Ithacan  !  a  goddess 
woos  thee  to  her  bed." 

"  O  Circe  !  "  he  replied,  "  how  canst  thou  treat  of 
love  or  marriage  with  one  whose  friends  thou  hast 
turned  into  beasts  ?  and  now  offerest  him  thy  hand 
in  wedlock,  only  that  thou  mightest  have  him  in  thy 
power,  to  live  the  life  of  a  beast  with  thee, — naked, 
effeminate,  subject  to  thy  will,  perhaps  to  be  advanced 
in  time  to  the  honour  of  a  place  in  thy  sty.  What 
pleasure  canst  thou  promise  which  may  tempt  the 
soul  of  a  reasonable  man, — thy  meats,  spiced  with 
poison  ;  or  thy  wines  drugged  with  death  ?  Thou 
must  swear  to  me,  that  thou  wilt  never  attempt 
against  me  the  treasons  which  thou  hast  practised 
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upon  my  friends."  The  enchantress,  won  by  the 
terror  of  his  threats,  or  by  the  violence  of  that  new 
love  which  she  felt  kindling  in  her  veins  for  him, 
swore  by  Styx,  the  great  oath  of  the  gods,  that  she 
meditated  no  injury  to  him.  Then  Ulysses  made 
show  of  gentler  treatment,  which  gave  her  hopes  of 
inspiring  him  with  a  passion  equal  to  that  which  she 
felt.  She  called  her  handmaids,  four  that  served 
her  in  chief, — who  were  daughters  to  her  silver 
fountains,  to  her  sacred  rivers,  and  to  her  conse- 
crated woods, — to  deck  her  apartments,  to  spread  rich 
carpets,  and  set  out  her  silver  tables  with  dishes  of 
the  purest  gold,  and  meat  as  precious  as  that  which 
the  gods  eat*  to  entertain  her  guest.  One  brought 
water  to  wash  his  feet ;  and  one  brought  wine  to 
chase  away,  with  a  refreshing  sweetness,  the  sorrows 
that  had  come  of  late  so  thick  upon  him,  and  hurt 
his  noble  mind.  They  strewed  perfumes  on  his  head  ; 
and  after  he  had  bathed  in  a  bath  of  the  choicest 
aromatics,  they  brought  him  rich  and  costly  apparel 
to  put  on.  Then  he  was  conducted  to  a  throne  of 
massy  silver;  and  a  regale,  fit  for  Jove  when  he 
banquets,  was  placed  before  him.  But  the  feast 
which  Ulysses  desired  was  to  see  his  friends  (the 
partners  of  his  voyage)  once  more  in  the  shapes  of 
men  ;  and  the  food  which  could  give  him  nourish- 
ment must  be  taken  in  at  his  eyes.  Because  he 
missed  this  sight,  he  sat  melancholy  and  thought- 
ful, and  would  taste  of  none  of  the  rich  delicacies 
placed  before  him ;  which  when  Circe  noted,  she 
easily  divined  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  and 
leaving  the  seat  in  which  she  sat  throned,  went 
to  her  sty,  and  let  abroad  his  men,  who  came  in  like 
s;vine,  and  filled  the  ample  hall,  where  Ulysses  sat, 
vol.  v.  M 
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with  gruntings.  Hardly  had  he  time  to  let  his  sad 
eye  run  over  their  altered  forms  and  brutal  meta- 
morphosis, when,  with  an  ointment  which  she 
smeared  over  them,  suddenly  their  bristles  fell  off, 
and  they  started  up  in  their  own  shapes,  men  as 
before.  They  knew  their  leader  again,  and  clung 
about  him  with  joy  of  their  late  restoration,  and 
some  shame  for  their  late  change  ;  and  wept  so  loud, 
blubbering  out  their  joy  in  broken  accents,  that  the 
palace  was  filled  with  a  sound  of  pleasing  mourning ; 
and  the  witch  herself,  great  Circe,  was  not  unmoved 
at  the  sight.  To  make  her  atonement  complete,  she 
sent  for  the  remnant  of  Ulysses's  men  who  stayed 
behind  at  the  ship,  giving  up  their  great  commander 
for  lost;  who,  when  they  came,  and  saw  him  again 
alive,  circled  with  their  fellows,  no  expression  can  tell 
what  joy  they  felt ;  they  even  cried  out  with  rapture  ; 
and,  to  have  seen  their  frantic  expressions  of  mirth, 
a  man  might  have  supposed  they  were  just  in  sight 
of  their  country  earth,  the  cliffs  of  rocky  Ithaca. 
Only  Eurylochus  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  enter 
that  palace  of  wonders  ;  for  he  remembered  with  a 
kind  of  horror  how  his  companions  had  vanished 
from  his  sight. 

Then  great  Circe  spake,  and  gave  order  that  there 
should  be  no  more  sadness  among  them,  nor  re- 
membering of  past  sufferings  ;  for  as  yet  they  fared 
like  men  that  are  exiles  from  their  country;  and  if 
a  gleam  of  mirth  shot  among  them,  it  was  suddenly 
quenched  with  the  thought  of  their  helpless  and  home- 
less condition.  Her  kind  persuasions  wrought  upon 
Ulysses  and  the  rest,  that  they  spent  twelve  months  in 
all  manner  of  delight  with  her  in  her  palace  ;  for 
Circe  was  apowerful  magician,  and  could  command  the 
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moon  from  her  sphere,  or  unroot  the  solid  oak  from 
its  place  to  make  it  dance  for  their  diversion  ;  and  by 
the  help  of  her  illusions  she  could  vary  the  taste  of 
pleasures,  and  contrive  delights,  recreations,  and 
jolly  pastimes, — to  "  fetch  the  day  about  from  sun  to 
sun,  and  rock  the  tedious  year  as  in  a  delightful 
dream." 

At  length  Ulysses  awoke  from  the  trance  of  the 
faculties  into  which  her  charms  had  thrown  him ;  and 
the  thought  of  home  returned  with  tenfold  vigour  to 
goad  and  sting  him, — that  home  where  he  had  left 
his  virtuous  wife  Penelope  and  his  young  son  Tele- 
machus.  One  day,  when  Circe  had  been  lavish  of 
her  caresses,  and  was  in  her  kindest  humour,  he 
moved  to  her  subtly,  and  as  it  were  afar  off,  the 
question  of  his  home-return  ;  to  which  she  answered 
firmly:  "  O  Ulysses,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  detain 
one  whom  the  gods  have  destined  to  further  trials. 
But  leaving  me,  before  you  pursue  your  journey  home, 
you  must  visit  the  house  of  Ades,  or  Death,  to  con- 
sult the  shade  of  Tiresias,  the  Theban  prophet ;  to 
whom  alone,  of  all  the  dead,  Proserpine,  Queen  of 
Hell,  has  committed  the  secret  of  future  events  :  it 
is  he  that  must  inform  you  whether  you  shall  ever 
see  again  your  wife  and  country." — "O  Circe,"  he 
cried,  "  that  is  impossible.  Who  shall  steer  my 
course  to  Pluto's  kingdom  ?  Never  ship  had 
strength  to  make  that  voyage." — "  Seek  no  guide," 
•she  replied ;  "  but  raise  you  your  mast,  and 
hoist  your  white  sails,  and  sit  in  your  ship 
in  peace :  the  north  wind  shall  waft  you  through 
the  seas  till  you  shall  cross  the  expanse  of  the 
ocean,  and  come  to  where  grow  the  poplar  groves 
and    willows    pale    of     Proserpine,  —  where     Pyri- 
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phlegethon  and  Cocytus  and  Acheron  mingle  their 
waves.  Cocyti/.s  is  an  arm  of  Styx,  the  forgetful 
river.  Here  dig  a  pit,  and  make  it  a  cubit  broad  and 
a  cubit  long;  and  pour  in  milk  and  honey  and  wine, 
and  the  blood  of  a  ram,  and  the  blood  of  a  black 
ewe  ;  and  turn  away  thy  face  while  thou  pourest  in, 
and  the  dead  shall  come  flocking  to  tasre  the  milk 
and  the  blood  :  but  suffer  none  to  approach  thy  offer- 
ing till  thou  hast  inquired  of  Tiresias  all  which  thou 
wishest  to  know." 

He  did  as  great  Circe  had  appointed.  He  raised 
his  mast,  and  hoisted  his  white  sails,  and  sat  in  his 
ship  in  peace.  The  north  wind  wafted  him  through 
the  seas  till  he  crossed  the  ocean,  and  came  to  the 
sacred  woods  of  Proserpine.  He  stood  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  three  floods,  and  digged  a  pit,  as  she 
had  given  directions,  and  poured  in  his  offering, — 
the  blood  of  a  ram  and  the  blood  of  a  black  ewe, 
milk  and  honey  and  wine  ;  and  the  dead  came  to 
his  banquet, — aged  men  and  women  and  youths, 
and  children  who  died  in  infancy.  But  none  of 
them  would  he  suffer  to  approach  and  dip  their 
thin  lips  in  the  offering  till  Tiresias  was  served, — 
iot  though  his  own  mother  was  among  the  number, 
whom  now  for  the  first  time  he  knew  to  be  dead  ; 
for  he  had  left  her  living  when  he  went  to  Troy; 
and  she  had  died  since  his  departure,  and  the  tidings 
never  reached  him.  Though  it  irked  his  soul  to  use 
constraint  upon  her,  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  in- 
junction of  great  Circe,  he  forced  her  to  retire  along 
with  the  other  ghosts.  Then  Tiresias,  who  bore  a 
golden  sceptre,  came  and  lapped  of  the  offering; 
and  immediately  he  knew  Ulysses,  and  began  to  pro- 
phesy.    He  denounced  woe  to  Ulysses, — woe,  woe,  and 
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many  sufferings,  through  the  anger  of  Neptune  for  the 
putting-out  of  the  eye  of  the  sea-god's  son.  Yet  there 
was  safety  after  suffering,  if  they  could  abstain  from 
slaughtering  the  oxen  of  the  Sun  after  they  landed 
in  the  Triangular  Island.  For  Ulysses,  the  gods  had 
destined  him  from  a  king  to  become  a  beggar,  and  to 
perish  by  his  own  guests,  unless  he  slew  those  who 
knew  him  not. 

This  prophecy,  ambiguously  delivered,  was 'all  that 
Tiresias  was  empowered  to  unfold,  or  else  there  was 
no  longer  place  for  him ;  for  now  the  souls  of  the 
other  dead  came  flocking  in  such  numbers,  tumultu- 
ously  demanding  the  blood,  that  freezing  horror 
seized  the  limbs  of  the  living  Ulysses,  to  see  so 
many,  and  all  dead,  and  he  the  only  one  alive  in  that' 
region.  Now  his  mother  came  and  lapped  the  blood, 
without  restraint  from  her  son  :  and  now  she  knew 
him  to  be  her  son,  and  inquired  of  him  why  he  had 
come  alive  to  their  comfortless  habitations  ;  and  she 
said,  that  affliction  for  Ulysses's  long  absence  had 
preyed  upon  her  spirits,  and  brought  her  to  the 
grave. 

Ulysses's  soul  melted  at  her  moving  narration ;  and 
forgetting  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  that  the  airy 
texture  of  disembodied  spirits  does  not  admit  of  the 
embraces  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  threw  his  arms 
about  her  to  clasp  her :  the  poor  ghost  melted  from 
his  embrace,  and,  looking  mournfully  upon  him, 
vanished  away. 

Then  saw  he  other  females, — Tyro,  who,  when 
she  lived,  was  the  paramour  of  Neptune,  and  by  him 
had  Pelias  and  Neleus  ;  Antiope,  who  bore  two  like 
sons  to  Jove, — Amphion  and  Zethus,  founders  of 
Thebes ;    Alcmena,   the   mother   of  Hercules,   with 
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her  fair  daughter,  afterwards  her  daugter-in-lavv, 
Megara.  There  also  Ulysses  saw  Jocasta,  the  unfor- 
tunate mother  and  wife  of  (Edipus ;  who,  ignorant 
of  kin,  wedded  with  her  son,  and  when  she  had  dis- 
covered the  unnatural  alliance,  for  shame  and  grief 
hanged  herself.  He  continued  to  drag  a  wretched 
life  above  the  earth,  haunted  by  the  dreadful  Furies. 
There  was  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyndarus,  the  mother 
of  the  beautiful  Helen,  and  of  the  two  brave  brothers, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  obtained  this  grace  from 
Jove, — that,  being  dead,  they  should  enjoy  life  alter- 
nately, living  in  pleasant  places  under  the  earth  ; 
for  Pollux  had  prayed  that  his  brother  Castor,  who 
was  subject  to  death,  as  the  son  of  Tyndarus,  should 
partake  of  his  own  immortality,  which  he  derived 
from  an  immortal  sire.  This  the  Fates  denied  :  there- 
fore Pollux  was  permitted  to  divide  his  immortality 
with  his  brother  Castor,  dying  and  living  alternately. 
There  was  Iphimedeia,  who  bore  two  sons  to  Neptune 
that  were  giants, — Otus  and  Ephialtes  :  Earth  in  her 
prodigality  never  nourished  bodies  to  such  portent- 
ous size  and  beauty  as  these  two  children  were  of, 
except  Orion.  At  nine  years  old  they  had  imagina- 
tions of  climbing  to  Heaven  to  see  what  the  gods 
were  doing:  they  thought  to  make  stairs  of  moun- 
tains, and  were  for  piling  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
setting  Pelion  upon  that ;  and  had  perhaps  performed 
it,  if  they  had  lived  till  they  were  striplings;  but 
they  were  cut  off  by  death  in  the  infancy  of  their 
ambitious  project.  Phaedra  was  there,  and  Procris 
and  Ariadne,  mournful  for  Theseus's  desertion  ;  and 
Maera  and  Clymene  and  Eryphile,  who  preferred  gold 
before  wedlock  faith. 

But  now  came  a  mournful  ghost,  that   late  was 
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Agamemnon,  son  of  Atreus,  the  mighty  leader  of  all 
the  host  of  Greece  and  their  confederate  kings  that 
warred  against  Troy.  He  came  with  the  rest  to  sip 
a  little  of  the  blood  at  that  uncomfortable  banquet. 
Ulysses  was  moved  with  compassion  to  see  him 
among  them,  and  asked  him  what  untimely  fate 
had  brought  him  there  ;  if  storms  had  overwhelmed 
him  coming  from  Troy,  or  if  he  had  perished  in 
some  mutiny  by  his  own  soldiers  at  a  division  of  the 
prey. 

"  By  none  of  these,"  he  replied,  "  did  I  come  to 
my  death  ;  but  slain  at  a  banquet  to  which  I  was 
invited  by  ^Egisthus  after  my  return  home.  He 
conspiring  with  my  adulterous  wife,  they  laid  a 
scheme  for  my  destruction,  training  me  forth  to  a 
banquet  as  an  ox  goes  to  the  slaughter :  and,  there 
surrounding  me,  they  slew  me  with  all  my  friends 
about  me. 

"  Clytemnestra,  my  wicked  wife,  forgetting  the 
vows  which  she  swore  to  me  in  wedlock,  would  not 
lend  a  hand  to  close  my  eyes  in  death.  But  nothing 
is  so  heaped  with  impieties  as  such  a  woman,  who 
would  kill  her  spouse  that  married  her  a  maid. 
When  I  brought  her  home  to  my  house  a  bride,  I 
hoped  in  my  heart  that  she  would  be  loving  to  me 
and  to  my  children.  Now  her  black  treacheries  have 
cast  a  foul  aspersion  on  her  whole  sex.  Blest  hus- 
bands will  have  their  loving  wives  in  suspicion  for 
her  bad  deeds." 

"  Alas ! "  said  Ulysses,  "  there  seems  to  be  a  fatality 
in  your  royal  house  of  Atreus,  and  that  they  are  hated 
of  Jove  for  their  wives.  For  Helen's  sake,  your  bro- 
ther Menelaus's  wife,  what  multitudes  fell  in  the  wars 
of  Troy  ! " 
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Agamemnon  replied,  "  For  this  cause,  be  not  thou 
more  kind  than  wise  to  any  woman.  Let  not  thy 
words  express  to  her  at  any  time  all  that  is  in  thy 
mind  :  keep  still  some  secrets  to  thyself.  But  thou 
by  any  bloody  contrivances  of  thy  wife  never  need'st 
fear  to  fall.  Exceeding  wise  she  is,  and  to  her  wis- 
dom she  has  a  goodness  as  eminent ;  Icarius's  daugh- 
ter, Penelope  the  chaste  :  we  left  her  a  young  bride 
when  we  parted  from  our  wives  to  go  to  the  wars, 
her  first  child  suckling  at  her  breast, — the  young 
Telemachus,  whom  you  shall  see  grown  up  to  man- 
hood on  your  return  :  and  he  shall  greet  his  father 
with  befitting  welcomes.  My  Orestes,  my  dear  son, 
I  shall  never  see  again.  His  mother  has  deprived 
his  father  of  the  sight  of  him,  and  perhaps  will  slay 
him  as  she  slew  his  sire.  It  is  now  no  world  to 
trust  a  woman  in.  But  what  says  fame  ?  Is  my  son 
yet  alive  ?  lives  he  in  Orchomen,  or  in  Pylus  ?  or 
is  he  resident  in  Sparta,  in  his  uncle's  court  ?  As 
yet,  I  see,  divine  Orestes  is  not  here  with  me." 

To  this  Ulysses  replied,  that  he  had  received  no 
certain  tidings  where  Orestes  abode  :  only  some 
uncertain  rumours,  which  he  could  not  report  for 
truth. 

While  they  held  this  sad  conference,  with  kind 
tears  striving  to  render  unkind  fortunes  more  palat- 
able, the  soul  of  the  great  Achilles  joined  them. 
"  What  desperate  adventure  has  brought  Ulysses  to 
these  regions?"  said  Achilles  :  "to  see  the  end  of 
dead  men,  and  their  foolish  shades  ?" 

Ulysses  answered  him,  that  he  had  come  to  con- 
sult Tiresias  respecting  his  voyage  home.  "  But 
thou,  0  son  of  Thetis!"  said  he,  "why  dost  thou 
disparage  the  state   of  the  dead?     Seeing  that,    as 
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alive,  thou  didst  surpass  all  men  in  glory,  thou  must 
needs  retain  thy  pre-eminence  here  below :  so  great 
Achilles  triumphs  over  death." 

But  Achilles  made  reply,  that  he  had  much  rather 
be  a  peasant-slave  upon  earth  than  reign  over  all 
the  dead, — so  much  did  the  inactivity  and  slothful 
condition  of  that  state  displease  his  unquenchable 
and  restless  spirit.  Only  he  inquired  of  Ulysses  if 
his  father  Peleus  were  living,  and  how  his  son  Neop- 
tolemus  conducted  himself. 

Of  Peleus,  Ulysses  could  tell  him  nothing;  but  of 
Neoptolemus  he  thus  bore  witness  :  "  From  Scyros  I 
convoyed  your  son  by  sea  to  the  Greeks  ;  where  I 
can  speak  of  him  ;  for  I  knew  him.  He  was  chief  in 
council  and  in  the  field.  When  any  question  was 
proposed,  so  quick  was  his  conceit  in  the  forward 
apprehension  of  any  case,  that  he  ever  spoke  first, 
and  was  heard  with  more  attention  than  the  oldei 
heads.  Only  myself  and  aged  Nestor  could  compare 
with  him  in  giving  advice.  In  battle  I  cannot  speak 
his  praise,  unless  I  could  count  all  that  fell  by  his 
sword.  I  will  only  mention  one  instance  of  his  man- 
hood. When  we  sat  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  wooden 
horse,  in  the  ambush  which  deceived  the  Trojans  to 
their  destruction,  I,  who  had  the  management  of 
that  stratagem,  still  shifted  my  place  from  side  to 
side  to  note  the  behaviour  of  our  men.  In  some  I 
marked  their  hearts  trembling,  through  all  the  pains 
which  they  took  to  appear  valiant ;  and,  in  others, 
tears,  that,  in  spite  of  manly  courage,  would  gush 
forth.  And  to  say  truth,  it  was  an  adventure  of  high 
enterprise,  and  as  perilous  a  stake  as  was  ever 
played  in  war's  game.  But  in  him  I  could  not  ob- 
serve   the    least    sign    of    weakness ;    no   tears    nor 
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tremblings,  but  his  hand  still  on  his  good  sword,  and 
ever  urging  me  to  set  open  the  machine,  and  let  us 
out  before  the  time  was  come  for  doing  it :  and  when 
we  sallied  out,  he  was  still  first  in  that  fierce  destruc- 
tion and  bloody  midnight  desolation  of  King  Priam's 
city." 

This  made  the  soul  of  Achilles  to  tread  a  swifter 
pace,  with  high-raised  feet,  as  he  vanished  away,  for 
the  joy  which  he  took  in  his  son  being  applauded  by 
Ulysses. 

A  sad  shade  stalked  by,  which  Ulysses  knew  to  be 
the  ghost  of  Ajax,  his  opponent,  when  living,  in  that 
famous  dispute  about  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
arms  of  the  deceased  Achilles.  They  being  adjudged 
by  the  Greeks  to  Ulysses,  as  the  prize  of  wisdom 
above  bodily  strength,  the  noble  Ajax  in  despite  went 
mad,  and  slew  himself.  The  sight  of  his  rival, 
turned  to  a  shade  by  his  dispute,  so  subdued  the 
passion  of  emulation  in  Ulysses,  that,  for  his  sake, 
he  wished  that  judgment  in  that  controversy  had 
been  given  against  himself,  rather  than  so  illustrious 
a  chief  should  have  perished  for  the  desire  of  those 
arms  which  his  prowess  (second  only  to  Achilles  in 
fight)  so  eminently  had  deserved.  "  Ajax,"  he 
cried,  "  all  the  Greeks  mourn  for  thee  as  much  as 
they  lamented  for  Achilles.  Let  not  thy  wrath  burn 
for  ever,  great  son  of  Telamon.  Ulysses  seeks  peace 
with  thee,  and  will  make  any  atonement  to  thee  that 
can  appease  thy  hurt  spirit."  But  the  shade  stalked 
on,  and  would  not  exchange  a  word  with  Ulysses, 
though  he  prayed  it  with  many  tears  and  many  earnest 
entreaties.  "  He  might  have  spoken  to  me,"  said 
Ulysses,  "  since  I  spoke  to  him  ;  but  I  seethe  resent- 
ments of  the  dead  are  eternal." 
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Then  Ulysses  saw  a  throne,  on  which  was  placed 
a  judge  distributing  sentence.  He  that  sat  on  the 
throne  was  Minos,  and  he  was  dealing  out  just  judg- 
ments to  the  dead.  He  it  is  that  assigns  them  their 
place  in  bliss  or  woe. 

Then  came  by  a  thundering  ghost, — the  large- 
limbed  Orion,  the  mighty  hunter,  who  was  hunting 
there  the  ghosts  of  the  beasts  which  he  had  slaugh- 
tered in  desert  hills  upon  the  earth ;  for  the  dead 
delight  in  the  occupations  which  pleased  them  in  the 
time  of  their  living  upon  the  earth. 

There  was  Tityus,  suffering  eternal  pains  because 
he  had  sought  to  violate  the  honour  of  Latona  as  she 
passed  from  Pytho  into  Panopeus.  Two  vultures  sat 
perpetually  preying  upon  his  liver  with  their  crooked 
beaks ;  which,  as  fast  as  they  devoured,  is  for  ever 
renewed :  nor  can  he  fray  them  away  with  his  great 
hands. 

There  was  Tantalus,  plagued  for  his  great  sins, 
standing  up  to  his  chin  in  water,  which  he  can  never 
taste ;  but  still,  as  he  bows  his  head,  thinking  to 
quench  his  burning  thirst,  instead  of  water  he  licks 
up  unsavoury  dust.  All  fruits  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  of  delicious  flavour,  hang  in  ripe  clusters  about 
his  head,  seeming  as  though  they  offered  themselves 
to  be  plucked  by  him ;  but  when  he  reaches  out  his 
hand,  some  wind  carries  them  far  out  of  his  sight 
into  the  clouds  :  so  he  is  starved  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  by  the  righteous  doom  of  Jove,  in  memory  of 
that  inhuman  banquet  at  which  the  sun  turned  pale, 
when  the  unnatural  father  served  up  the  limbs  of  his 
little  son  in  a  dish,  as  meat  for  his  divine  guests. 

There  was  Sisyphus,  that  sees  no  end  to  his  la- 
bours.    His  punishment  is,  to  be  for  ever  rolling  up 
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a  vast  stone  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  which,  when 
it  gets  to  the  top,  falls  down  with  a  crushing"  weight, 
and  all  his  work  is  to  be  begun  again.  He  was 
bathed  all  over  in  sweat,  that  reeked  out  a  smoke 
which  covered  his  head  like  a  mist.  His  crime  had 
been  the  revealing  of  state  secrets. 

There  Ulysses  saw  Hercules :  not  that  Hercules 
who  enjoys  immortal  life  in  heaven  among  the  gods, 
and  is  married  to  Hebe,  or  youth  ;  but  his  shadow, 
which  remains  below.  About  him  the  dead  flocked 
as  thick  as  bats,  hovering  around,  and  cuffing  at  his 
head  :  he  stands  with  his  dreadful  bow,  ever  in  the 
act  to  shoot. 

There  also  might  Ulysses  have  seen  and  spoken 
with  the  shades  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous  and  the 
old  heroes ;  but  he  had  conversed  enough  with  hor- 
rors :  therefore,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands  that 
he  might  see  no  more  spectres,  he  resumed  his  seat 
in  his  ship,  and  pushed  off.  The  bark  moved  of  itself, 
without  the  help  of  any  oar,  and  soon  brought  him 
out  of  the  regions  of  death  into  the  cheerful  quarters 
of  the  living,  and  to  the  Island  of  ^Esa,  whence  he 
had  set  forth. 


CHAPTER    III. 

The  Song  of  the  Sirens. — Scylla  and   Ciiarybdis. — The  Oxen    of 
the  Sun. — The  Judgment. — The  Crew  killed  by  Lightning. 

"  Unhappy  man,  who  at  thy  birth  wast  appointed 
twice  to  die  !  Others  shall  die  once  ;  but  thou,  be- 
sides that  death  that  remains  for  thee,  common  to  all 
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men,  hast  in  thy  lifetime  visited  the  shades  of  death. 
Thee  Scylla,  thee  Charybdis,  expect.  Thee  the 
deathful  Sirens  lie  in  wait  for,  that  taint  the  minds  of 
those  who  ever  listen  to  them  with  their  sweet  singing. 
Whosoever  shall  but  hear  the  call  of  any  Siren,  he 
will  so  despise  both  wife  and  children,  through  their 
sorceries,  that  the  stream  of  his  affection  never  again 
shall  set  homewards ;  nor  shall  he  take  joy  in  wife 
or  children  thereafter,  or  they  in  him." 

With  these  prophetic  greetings  great  Circe  met 
Ulysses  on  his  return.  He  besought  her  to  instruct 
him  in  the  nature  of  the  Sirens,  and  by  what  method 
their  baneful  allurements  were  to  be  resisted. 

"They  are  sisters  three,"  she  replied,  "  that  sit  in 
a  mead  (by  which  your  ship  must  needs  pass)  circled 
with  dead  men's  bones.  These  are  the  bones  of  men 
whom  they  have  slain,  after  with  fawning  invitements 
they  have  enticed  them  into  their  fen.  Yet  such  is 
the  celestial  harmony  of  their  voices  accompanying 
the  persuasive  magic  of  their  words,  that,  knowing 
this,  you  shall  not  be  able  to  withstand  their  entice- 
ments. Therefore,  when  you  are  to  sail  by  them, 
you  shall  stop  the  ears  of  your  companions  with  wax, 
that  they  may  hear  no  note  of  that  dangerous  music; 
but  for  yourself,  that  you  may  hear,  and  yet  live,  give 
them  strict  command  to  bind  you  hand  and  foot  to 
the  mast,  and  in  no  case  to  set  you  free  till  you  are 
out  of  the  danger  of  the  temptation,  though  you 
should  entreat  it,  and  implore  it  ever  so  much,  but  to 
bind  you  rather  the  more  for  your  requesting  to  be 
loosed.     So  shall  you  escape  that  snare." 

Ulysses  then  prayed  her  that  she  would  inform 
him  what  Scylla  and  Charybdis  were,  which  she  had 
taught  him  by  name  to  fear.     She  replied,  "  Sailing 
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irom  /Eaea  to  Trinacria,  you  must  pass  at  an  equal 
distance  between  two  fatal  rocks.  Incline  never  so 
little  either  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  your 
ship  must  meet  with  certain  destruction.  No  vessel 
ever  yet  tried  that  pass  without  being  lost  but  the 
'  Argo,'  which  owed  her  safety  to  the  sacred  freight 
she  bore, — the  fleece  of  the  golden-backed  ram,  which 
could  not  perish.  The  biggest  of  these  rocks  which 
you  shall  come  to,  Scylla  hath  in  charge.  There,  in 
a  deep  whirlpool  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  the  abhorred 
monster  shrouds  her  face  ;  who  if  she  were  to  show 
her  full  form,  no  eye  of  man  or  god  could  endure  the 
sight :  thence  she  stretches  out  all  her  six  long  necks, 
peering  and  diving  to  suck  up  fish,  dolphins,  dog- 
fish, and  whales,  whole  ships  and  their  men, — what- 
ever comes  within  her  raging  gulf.  The  other  rock 
is  lesser,  and  of  less  ominous  aspect ;  but  there 
dreadful  Charybdis  sits,  supping  the  black  deeps. 
Thrice  a  day  she  drinks  her  pits  dry,  and  thrice  a 
day  again  she  belches  them  all  up  :  but,  when  she  is 
drinking,  come  not  nigh ;  for,  being  once  caught, 
the  force  of  Neptune  cannot  redeem  you  from  her 
swallow.  Better  trust  to  Scylla  ;  for  she  will  but 
have  for  her  six  necks  six  men  :  Charybdis,  in  her 
insatiate  draught,  will  ask  all." 

Then  Ulysses  inquired,  in  case  he  should  escape 
Charybdis,  whether  he  might  not  assail  that  other 
monster  with  his  sword  :  to  which  she  replied,  that 
he  must  not  think  that  he  had  an  enemy  subject  to 
death  or  wounds  to  contend  with ;  for  Scylla  could 
never  die.  Therefore  his  best  safety  was  in  flight, 
and  to  invoke  none  of  the  gods  but  Cratis,  who  is 
Scylla's  mother,  and  might  perhaps  forbid  her 
daughter  to  devour  them.     For  his  conduct  after  he 
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arrived  at  Trinacria,  she  referred  him  to  the  admoni- 
tions which  had  been  given  him  by  Tiresias. 

Ulysses  having  communicated  her  instructions,  as 
far  as  related  to  the  Sirens,  to  his  companions,  who 
had  not  been  present  at  that  interview, — but  conceal- 
ing from  them  the  rest,  as  he  had  done  the  terrible 
predictions  of  Tiresias,  that  they  might  not  be  de- 
terred by  fear  from  pursuing  their  voyage, — the  time 
for  departure  being  come,  they  set  their  sails,  and 
took  a  final  leave  of  great  Circe  ;  who  by  her  art 
calmed  the  heavens,  and  gave  them  smooth  seas, 
and  a  right  fore- wind  (the  seaman's  friend)  to  bear 
them  on  their  way  to  Ithaca. 

They  had  not  sailed  past  a  hundred  leagues,  before 
the  breeze  which  Circe  had  lent  them  suddenly 
stopped.  It  was  stricken  dead.  All  the  sea  lay  in 
prostrate  slumber.  Not  a  gasp  of  air  could  be  felt. 
The  ship  stood  still.  Ulysses  guessed  that  the 
island  of  the  Sirens  was  not  far  off,  and  that  they 
had  charmed  the  air  so  with  their  devilish  singing. 
Therefore  he  made  him  cakes  of  wax,  as  Circe  had 
instructed  him,  and  stopped  the  ears  of  his  men  with 
them  :  then,  causing  himself  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot,  he  commanded  the  rowers  to  ply  their  oars,  and 
row  as  fast  as  speed  could  carry  them  past  that  fatal 
shore.  They  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  Sirens, 
who  sang  in  Ulysses's  hearing, — 

"  Come  here,  thou,  worthy  of  a  world  of  praise, 
That  dost  so  high  the  Grecian  glory  raise, — 
Ulysses  !     Stay  thy  ship,  and  that  song  hear 
That  none  pass'd  ever,  but  it  bent  his  ear, 
But  left  him  ravish'd,  and  instructed  more 
By  us  than  any  ever  heard  before. 
For  we  know  all  things, — whatsoever  were 
In  wide  Troy  labour'd  ;  whatsoever  there 
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The  Grecians  and  the  Trojans  both  sustain'd 
By  those  high  issues  that  the  gods  ordain'd : 
And  whatsoever  all  the  earth  can  show, 
To  inform  a  knowledge  of  desert,  we  know  " 

These  were  the  words ;  but  the  celestial  harmony 
of  the  voices  which  sang  them  no  tongue  can  de- 
scribe :  it  took  the  ear  of  Ulysses  with  ravishment. 
He  would  have  broken  his  bonds  to  rush  after  them  ; 
and  threatened,  wept,  sued,  entreated,  commanded, 
crying  out  with  tears  and  passionate  imprecations, 
conjuring  his  men  by  all  the  ties  of  perils  past  which 
they  had  endured  in  common,  by  fellowship  and  love, 
and  the  authority  which  he  retained  among  them,  to 
let  him  loose  ;  but  at  no  rate  would  they  obey  him. 
And  still  the  Sirens  sang.  Ulysses  made  signs,  mo- 
tions, gestures,  promising  mountains  of  gold  if  they 
would  set  him  free  ;  but  their  oars  only  moved  faster. 
And  still  the  Sirens  sang.  And  still,  the  more  he 
adjured  them  to  set  him  free,  the  faster  with  cords 
and  ropes  they  bound  him  ;  till  they  were  quite  out 
of  hearing  of  the  Sirens'  notes,  whose  effect  great 
Circe  had  so  truly  predicted.  And  well  she  might 
speak  of  them  :  for  often  she  had  joined  her  own  en- 
chanting voice  to  theirs,  while  she  has  sat  in  the 
flowery  meads,  mingled  with  the  Sirens  and  the 
Water  Nymphs,  gathering  their  potent  herbs  and 
drugs  of  magic  quality.  Their  singing  altogether 
has  made  the  gods  stoop,  and  "heaven  drowsy  with 
the  harmony." 

Escaped  that  peril,  they  had  not  sailed  yet  a 
hundred  leagues  further,  when  they  heard  a  roar  afar 
off,  which  Ulysses  knew  to  be  the  barking  of 
Scylla's  dogs,  which  surround  her  waist,  and  bark 
incessantly.     Coming  nearer,  they  beheld   a  smoke 
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ascend,  with  a  horrid  murmur,  which  arose  from  that 
other  whirlpool,  to  which  they  made  nigher  approaches 
than  to  Scylla.  Through  the  furious  eddy  which  is 
in  that  place,  the  ship  stood  still  as  a  stone  ;  for 
there  was  no  man  to  lend  his  hand  to  an  oar :  the 
dismal  roar  of  Scylla's  dogs  at  a  distance,  and  the 
nearer  clamours  of  Charybdis,  where  every  thing 
made  an  echo,  quite  taking  from  them  the  power  of 
exertion.  Ulysses  went  up  and  down,  encouraging 
his  men,  one  by  one  ;  giving  them  good  words  ; 
telling  them  that  they  were  in  greater  perils  when 
they  were  blocked  up  in  the  Cyclop's  cave :  yet 
Heaven  assisting  his  counsels,  he  had  delivered 
them  out  of  that  extremity; — that  he  could  not 
believe  but  they  remembered  it ;  and  wished  them  to 
give  the  same  trust  to  the  same  care  which  he  had 
now  for  their  welfare  ; — that  they  must  exert  all  the 
strength  and  wit  which  they  had,  and  try  if  Jove 
would  not  grant  them  an  escape,  even  out  of  this 
peril.  In  particular  he  cheered  up  the  pilot  who  sat 
at  the  helm,  and  told  him  that  he  must  show  more 
firmness  than  other  men,  as  he  had  more  trust  com- 
mitted to  him  ;  and  had  the  sole  management,  by 
his  skill,  of  the  vessel  in  which  all  their  safeties 
were  embarked  ; — that  a  rock  lay  hid  within  those 
boiling  whirlpools  which  he  saw,  on  the  outside  of 
which  he  must  steer,  if  he  would  avoid  his  own 
destruction,  and  the  destruction  of  them  all. 

They  heard  him,  and  like  men  took  to  the  oars ; 
but  little  knew  what  opposite  danger,  in  shunning 
that  rock,  they  must  be  thrown  upon  ;  for  Ulysses 
had  concealed  from  them  the  wounds,  never  to  be 
healed,  which  Scylla  was  to  open  :  their  terror  would 
else  have  robbed  them  all  of  all  care  to  steer,  or  move 
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an  oar,  and  have  made  them  hide  under  the  hatches, 
for  fear  of  seeing  her,  where  he  and  they  must  have 
died  an  idle  death.  But,  even  then  he  forgot  the 
precautions  which  Circe  had  given  him  to  prevent 
harm  to  his  person  ;  who  had  willed  him  not  to  arm, 
or  show  himself  once  to  Scylla;  but  disdaining  not  to 
venture  life  for  his  brave  companions,  he  could  not 
contain,  but  armed  in  all  points,  and  taking  a  lance 
in  either  hand,  he  went  up  to  the  fore-deck,  and  looked 
when  Scylla  would  appear. 

She  did  not  show  herself  as  yet;  and  still  the 
vessel  steered  closer  by  her  rock,  as  it  sought  to  shun 
that  other  more  dreaded  :  for  they  saw  how  horribly 
Charybdis's  black  throat  threw  into  her  all  the  whirl- 
ing deep,  which  she  disgorged  again  ;  that  all  about 
her  boiled  like  a  kettle,  and  the  rock  roared  with 
troubled  waters  ;  which  when  she  supped  in  again, 
all  the  bottom  turned  up,  and  disclosed  far  under 
shore  the  swart  sands  naked,  whose  whole  stern 
sight  frayed  the  startled  blood  from  their  faces,  and 
made  Ulysses  turn  his  to  view  the  wonder  of  whirl- 
pools. Which  when  Scylla  saw  from  out  her  black 
den,  she  darted  out  her  six  long  necks,  and  swooped 
up  as  many  of  his  friends  ;  whose  cries  Ulysses 
heard,  and  saw  them  too  late,  with  their  heels  turned 
up,  and  their  hands  thrown  to  him  for  succour,  who 
had  been  their  help  in  all  extremities,  but  could  not 
deliver  them  now;  and  he  heard  them  shriek  out  as 
she  tore  them  ;  and,  to  the  last,  they  continued  to 
throw  their  hands  out  to  him  for  sweet  life.  In  all 
his  sufferings  he  never  had  beheld  a  sight  so  full  of 
miseries. 

Escaped  from  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  but  with  a 
diminished  crew,  Ulysses  and  the  sad  remains  of  his 
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followers  reached  the  Trinacrian  shore.  Here,  land- 
ing, he  beheld  oxen  grazing,  of  such  surpassing  size 
and  beauty,  that,  both  from  them  and  from  the  shape 
of  the  island,  (having  three  promontories  jutting  into 
the  sea,)  he  judged  rightly  that  he  was  come  to  the 
Triangular  Island,  and  the  oxen  of  the  Sun,  of  which 
Tiresias  had  forewarned  him. 

So  great  was  his  terror,  lest  through  his  own  fault, 
or  that  of  his  men,  any  violence  or  profanation  should 
be  offered  to  the  holy  oxen,  that  even  then,  tired  as 
they  were  with  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  the  day 
past,  and  unable  to  stir  an  oar  or  use  any  exertion, 
and  though  night  was  fast  coming  on,  he  would  have 
had  them  re-embark  immediately,  and  make  the  best 
of  their  way  from  that  dangerous  station  :  but  his 
men,  with  one  voice,  resolutely  opposed  it ;  and  even 
the  too-cautious  Eurylochus  himself  withstood  the 
proposal  ;  so  much  did  the  temptation  of  a  little 
ease  and  refreshment  (ease  tenfold  sweet  after  such 
labours)  prevail  over  the  sagest  counsels,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  certain  evil  outweigh  the  prospect  of 
contingent  danger.  They  expostulated,  that  the 
nerves  of  Ulysses  seemed  to  be  made  of  steel,  and 
his  limbs  not  liable  to  lassitude  like  other  men's ; 
that  waking  or  sleeping  seemed  indifferent  to  him  : 
but  that  they  were  men,  not  gods,  and  felt  the  com- 
mon appetites  for  food  and  sleep  ;  that  in  the  night- 
time all  the  winds  most  destructive  to  ships  are 
generated  ;  that  black  night  still  required  to  be  served 
with  meat  and  sleep,  and  quiet  havens  and  ease ; 
that  the  best  sacrifice  to  the  sea  was  in  the  morning. 
With  such  sailor-like  sayings  and  mutinous  argu- 
ments, which  the  majority  have  always  ready  to 
justify   disobedience   to    their    betters,    they   forced 
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Ulysses  to  comply  with  their  requisition,  and,  against 
his  will,  to  take  up  his  night-quarters  on  shore.  But 
he  first  exacted  from  them  an  oath,  that  they  would 
neither  maim  nor  kill  any  of  the  cattle  which  they 
saw  grazing,  but  content  themselves  with  such  food 
as  Circe  had  stowed  their  vessel  with  when  they 
parted  from  TEaea.  This  they,  man  by  man,  sever- 
ally promised,  imprecating  the  heaviest  curses  on 
whoever  should  break  it;  and,  mooring  their  bark 
within  a  creek,  they  went  to  supper,  contenting  them- 
selves that  night  with  such  food  as  Circe  had  given 
them,  not  without  many  sad  thoughts  of  their  friends 
whom  Scylla  had  devoured,  the  grief  of  which  kept 
them,  great  part  of  the  night,  waking. 

In  the  morning  Ulysses  urged  them  again  to  a 
religious  observance  of  the  oath  that  they  had  sworn; 
not  in  any  case  to  attempt  the  blood  of  those  fair 
herds  which  they  saw  grazing,  but  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  ship's  food  ;  for  the  god  who  owned 
those  cattle  sees  and  hears  all. 

They  faithfully  obeyed,  and  remained  in  that  good 
mind  for  a  month  ;  during  which  they  were  confined 
to  that  station  by  contrary  winds,  till  all  the  wine 
and  the  bread  were  gone  which  they  had  brought 
with  them.  When  their  victuals  were  gone,  neces- 
sity compelled  them  to  stray  in  quest  of  what- 
ever fish  or  fowl  they  could  snare,  which  that  coast 
did  not  yield  in  any  great  abundance.  Then  Ulysses 
prayed  to  all  the  gods  that  dwelt  in  bountiful  heaven, 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  yield  them  some  means 
to  stay  their  hunger,  without  having  recourse  to  pro- 
fane and  forbidden  violations  :  but  the  ears  of  heaven 
seemed  to  be  shut,  or  some  god  incensed  plotted 
his   ruin;    for  at   mid-day,   when    he  should  chiefly 
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have  been  vigilant  and  watchful  to  prevent  mischief, 
a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  the  eyes  of  Ulysses,  during 
which  he  lay  totally  insensible  of  all  that  passed  in 
the  world,  and  what  his  friends  or  what  his  enemies 
might  do  for  his  welfare  or  destruction.  Then  Eury- 
lochus  took  his  advantage.  He  was  the  man  of  most 
authority  with  them  after  Ulysses.  He  represented 
to  them  all  the  misery  of  their  condition  :  how  that 
every  death  is  hateful  and  grievous  to  mortality  ;  but 
that,  of  all  deaths,  famine  is  attended  with  the  most 
painful,  loathsome,  and  humiliating  circumstances; 
that  the  subsistence  which  they  could  hope  to  draw  from 
fowling  or  fishing  was  too  precarious  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of 
the  winds  changing  to  favour  their  escape ;  but  that 
they  must  inevitably  stay  there  and  perish,  if  they  let 
an  irrational  superstition  deter  them  from  the  means 
which  Nature  offered  to  their  hands ;  that  Ulysses 
might  be  deceived  in  his  belief  that  these  oxen  had 
any  sacred  qualities  above  other  oxen  :  and  even 
admitting  that  they  were  the  property  of  the  god  of 
the  Sun,  as  he  said  they  were,  the  Sun  did  neither 
eat  nor  drink;  and  the  gods  were  best  served,  not  by 
a  scrupulous  conscience,  but  by  a  thankful  heart, 
which  took  freely  what  they  as  freely  offered.  With 
these  and  such-like  persuasions  he  prevailed  on  his 
half-famished  and  half-mutinous  companions  to  begin 
the  impious  violation  of  their  oath  by  the  slaughter 
of  seven  of  the  fairest  of  these  oxen  which  were 
grazing.  Part  they  roasted  and  ate,  and  part  they 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ;  particularly  to  Apollo, 
god  of  the  Sun,  vowing  to  build  a  temple  to  his  god- 
head when  they  should  arrive  at  Ithaca,  and  deck  it 
with    magnificent    and  numerous  gifts.     Vain  men, 
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and  superstition  worse  than  that  which  they  so  lately 
derided,  to  imagine  that  prospective  penitence  can 
excuse  a  present  violation  of  duty,  and  that  the  pure 
natures  of  the  heavenly  powers  will  admit  of  com- 
promise or  dispensation  for  sin  ! 

But  to  their  feast  they  fell ;  dividing  the  roasted 
portions  of  the  flesh,  savoury  and  pleasant  meat  to 
them,  but  a  sad  sight  to  the  eyes  and  a  savour  of 
death  in  the  nostrils  of  the  waking  Ulysses,  who 
just  woke  in  time  to  witness,  but  not  soon  enough  to 
prevent,  their  rash  and  sacrilegious  banquet.  He  had 
scarce  time  to  ask  what  great  mischief  was  this 
which  they  had  done  unto  him,  when,  behold,  a  pro- 
digy !  The  ox-hides  which  they  had  stripped  began 
to  creep  as  if  they  had  life ;  and  the  roasted  flesh 
bellowed,  as  the  ox  used  to  do  when  he  was  living. 
The  hair  of  Ulysses  stood  up  an  end  with  affright  at 
these  omens  ;  but  his  companions,  like  men  whom 
the  gods  had  infatuated  to  their  destruction,  persisted 
in  their  horrible  banquet. 

The  Sun,  from  his  burning  chariot,  saw  how 
Ulysses's  men  had  slain  his  oxen  ;  and  he  cried  to  his 
father  Jove  :  "  Revenge  me  upon  these  impious  men, 
who  have  slain  my  oxen,  which  it  did  me  good  to 
look  upon  when  I  walked  my  heavenly  round.  In  all 
my  daily  course  I  never  saw  such  bright  and  beauti- 
ful creatures  as  those  my  oxen  were."  The  father 
promised  that  ample  retribution  should  be  taken 
of  those  accursed  men ;  which  was  fulfilled  shortly 
after,  when  they  took  their  leaves  of  the  fatal 
island. 

Six  days  they  feasted,  in  spite  of  the  signs  of 
heaven  ;  and  on  the  seventh,  the  wind  changing, 
they  set  their  sails,   and   left   the  island  :  and  their 
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hearts  were  cheerful  with  the  banquets  they  had 
held ;  all  but  the  heart  of  Ulysses,  which  sank 
within  him,  as  with  wet  eyes  he  beheld  his  friends, 
and  gave  them  for  lost,  as  men  devoted  to  divine 
vengeance :  which  soon  overtook  them ;  for  they 
had  not  gone  many  leagues  before  a  dreadful  tempest 
arose  which  burst  their  cables.  Down  came  their 
mast,  crushing  the  skull  of  the  pilot  in  its  fall :  off 
he  fell  from  the  stern  into  the  water ;  and  the  bark, 
wanting  his  management,  drove  along  at  the  wind's 
mercy.  Thunders  roared,  and  terrible  lightnings  of 
Jove  came  down  :  first  a  bolt  struck  Eurylochus,  then 
another,  and  then  another,  till  all  the  crew  were 
killed,  and  their  bodies  swam  about  like  sea-mews ; 
and  the  ship  was  split  in  pieces.  Only  Ulysses  sur- 
vived; and  he  had  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  tying 
himself  to  the  mast,  where  he  sat  riding  upon  the 
waves,  like  one  that  in  no  extremity  would  yield  to 
fortune.  Nine  days  was  he  floating  about  with  all 
the  motions  of  the  sea,  with  no  other  support  than 
the  slender  mast  under  him,  till  the  tenth  night  cast 
him,  all  spent  and  weary  with  toil,  upon  the  friendly 
shores  of  the  Island  Ogygia. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  Island  of  Calypso. — Immortality   Refused. 

Henceforth  the  adventures  of  the  single  Ulysses 
must  be  pursued.  Of  all  those  faithful  partakers  of 
his  toil,  who  with  him  left  Asia,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  Troy,  now  not  one  remains,  but  all  a  prey  to  the 
remorseless   waves,  and  food  for  some  great  fish ; 
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their  gallant  navy  reduced  to  one  ship,  and  that 
finally  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Where  now  are  all 
their  anxious  thoughts  of  home  ? — that  perseverance 
with  which  they  went  through  the  severest  sufferings 
and  the  hardest  labours  to  which  poor  seafarers  were 
ever  exposed,  that  their  toils  at  last  might  be  crowned 
with  the  sight  of  their  native  shores  and  wives  at 
Ithaca  ?  Ulysses  is  now  in  the  Isle  Ogygia,  called 
the  Delightful  Island.  The  poor  shipwrecked  chief, 
the  slave  of  all  the  elements,  is  once  again  raised  by 
the  caprice  of  fortune  into  a  shadow  of  prosperity. 
He  that  was  cast  naked  upon  the  shore,  bereft  of  all 
nis  companions,  has  now  a  goddess  to  attend  upon 
him ;  and  his  companions  are  the  nymphs  which 
never  die.  Who  has  not  heard  of  Calypso, — her 
grove  crowned  with  alders  and  poplars  ;  her  grotto, 
against  which  the  luxuriant  vine  laid  forth  his  purple 
grapes ;  her  ever-new  delights,  crystal  fountains, 
running  brooks,  meadows  flowering  with  sweet  balm- 
gentle  and  with  violet, — blue  violets,  which,  like 
veins,  enamelled  the  smooth  breasts  of  each  fragrant 
mead  ?  It  were  useless  to  describe  over  again  what 
has  been  so  well  told  already,  or  to  relate  those 
soft  arts  of  courtship  which  the  goddess  used  to 
detain  Ulysses,  —  the  same  in  kind  which  she 
afterwards  practised  upon  his  less  wary  son,  whom 
Minerva,  in  the  shape  of  Mentor,  hardly  preserved 
from  her  snares,  when  they  came  to  the  Delight- 
ful Island  together  in  search  of  the  scarce  departed 
Ulysses. 

A  memorable  example  of  married  love,  and  a 
worthy  instance  how  dear  to  every  good  man  his 
country  is,  was  exhibited  by  Ulysses.  If  Circe  loved 
him  sincerely,  Calypso  loves  him  with  tenfold  more 
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warmth  and  passion.  She  can  deny  him  nothing  but 
his  departure.  She  offers  him  every  thing,  even  to  a 
participation  of  her  immortality :  if  he  will  stay  and 
share  in  her  pleasures,  he  shall  never  die.  But 
death  with  glory  has  greater  charms  for  a  mind  heroic 
than  a  life  that  shall  never  die,  with  shame;  and 
when  he  pledged  his  vows  to  his  Penelope  he  re- 
served no  stipulation  that  he  would  forsake  her  when- 
ever a  goddess  should  think  him  worthy  of  her  bed, 
but  they  had  sworn  to  live  and  grow  old  together  :  and 
he  would  not  survive  her  if  he  could  ;  nor  meanly  share 
in  immortality  itself,  from  which  she  was  excluded. 

These  thoughts  kept  him  pensive  and  melancholy 
in  the  midst  of  pleasure.  His  heart  was  on  the  seas, 
making  voyages  to  Ithaca.  Twelve  months  had 
worn  away,  when  Minerva  from  heaven  saw  her 
favourite  ;  how  he  sat  pining  on  the  sea-shores,  (his 
daily  custom,)  wishing  for  a  ship  to  carry  him  home. 
She  (who  is  Wisdom  herself)  was  indignant  that  so 
wise  and  brave  a  man  as  Ulysses  should  be  held  in 
effeminate  bondage  by  an  unworthy  goddess  ;  and,  at 
her  request,  her  father  Jove  ordered  Mercury  to  go 
down  to  the  earth  to  command  Calypso  to  dismiss 
her  guest.  The  divine  messenger  tied  fast  to  his 
feet  his  winged  shoes,  which  bear  him  over  land  and 
seas  ;  and  took  in  his  hand  his  golden  rod,  the  ensign 
of  his  authority.  Then,  wheeling  in  many  an  airy 
round,  he  stayed  not  till  he  alighted  on  the  firm  top 
of  the  Mountain  Pieria  :  thence  he  fetched  a  second 
circuit  over  the  seas,  kissing  the  waves  in  his  flight 
with  his  feet,  as  light  as  any  sea-mew  fishing  dips 
her  wings,  till  he  touched  the  Isle  Ogygia,  and  soared 
up  from  the  blue  sea  to  the  grotto  of  the  goddess,  to 
whom  his  errand  was  ordained. 
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His  message  struck  a  horror,  checked  by  love, 
through  all  the  faculties  of  Calypso.  She  replied  to 
it,  incensed  :  "  You  gods  are  insatiate,  past  all  that 
live,  in  all  things  which  you  affect;  which  makes  you 
so  envious  and  grudging.  It  afflicts  you  to  the  heart 
when  any  goddess  seeks  the  love  of  a  mortal  man  in 
marriage,  though  you  yourselves  without  scruple  link 
yourselves  to  women  of  the  earth.  So  it  fared  with 
you  when  the  delicious-fingered  Morning  shared 
Orion's  bed  :  you  could  never  satisfy  your  hate -and 
your  jealousy  till  you  had  incensed  the  chastity-loving 
dame,  Diana,  who  leads  the  precise  life,  to  come  upon 
him  by  stealth  in  Ortygia,  and  pierce  him  through 
with  her  arrows.  And  when  rich-haired  Ceres  gave 
the  reins  to  her  affections,  and  took  Iasion  (well 
worthy)  to  her  arms,  the  secret  was  not  so  cunningly 
kept  but  Jove  had  soon  notice  of  it ;  and  the  poor 
mortal  paid  for  his  felicity  with  death,  struck  through 
with  lightnings.  And  now  you  envy  me  the  posses- 
sion of  a  wretched  man,  whom  tempests  have  cast 
upon  my  shores,  making  him  lawfully  mine ;  whose 
ship  Jove  rent  in  pieces  with  his  hot  thunderbolts, 
killing  all  his  friends.  Him  I  have  preserved,  loved, 
nourished  ;  made  him  mine  by  protection  ;  my  crea- 
ture,— by  every  tie  of  gratitnde,  mine  ;  have  vowed  to 
make  him  deathless  like  myself:  him  you  will  take  from 
me.  But  I  know  your  power,  and  that  it  is  vain  for  me 
to  resist.     Tell  your  king  that  I  obey  his  mandates." 

With  an  ill  grace,  Calypso  promised  to  fulfil  the 
commands  of  Jove;  and,  Mercury  departing,  she 
went  to  find  Ulysses,  where  he  sat  outside  the  grotto, 
not  knowing  of  the  heavenly  message,  drowned  in 
discontent,  not  seeing  any  human  probability  of  his 
ever  returning  home. 
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She  said  to  him,  "  Unhappy  man,  no  longer  afflict 
yourself  with  pining  after  your  country,  but  build 
you  a  ship,  with  which  you  may  return  home;  since 
it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  who  doubtless,  as  they  are 
greater  in  power  than  I,  are  greater  in  skill,  and  best 
can  tell  what  is  fittest  for  man.  But  I  call  the  gods  and 
my  inward  conscience  to  witness  that  I  had  no  thought 
but  what  stood  with  thy  safety,  nor  would  have  done  or 
counselled  any  thing  against  thy  good.  I  persuaded 
thee  to  nothing  which  I  should  not  have  followed  my- 
self in  thy  extremity  ;  for  my  mind  is  innocent  and 
simple.  Oh  if  thou  knewest  what  dreadful  sufferings 
thou  must  yet  endure,  before  ever  thou  reachest  thy 
native  land,  thou  wouldest  not  esteem  so  hardly  of  a 
goddess's  offer  to  share  her  immortality  with  thee ; 
nor,  for  a  few  years'  enjoyment  of  a  perishing  Pene- 
lope, refuse  an  imperishable  and  never-dying  life  with 
Calypso." 

He  replied,  "  Ever-honoured,  great  Calypso,  let  it 
not  displease  thee,  that  I,  a  mortal  man,  desire  to 
see  and  converse  again  with  a  wife  that  is  mortal : 
human  objects  are  best  fitted  to  human  infirmities. 
I  well  know  how  far  in  wisdom,  in  feature,  in 
stature,  proportion,  beauty,  in  all  the  gifts  of  the 
mind,  thou  exceedest  my  Penelope  :  she  is  mortal, 
and  subject  to  decay ;  thou  immortal,  ever  growing, 
yet  never  old  :  yet  in  her  sight  all  my  desires  ter- 
minate ;  all  my  wishes,  in  the  sight  of  her,  and  of  my 
country  earth.  If  any  god,  envious  of  my  return, 
shall  lay  his  dreadful  hand  upon  me  as  I  pass 
the  seas,  I  submit ;  for  the  same  powers  have 
given  me  a  mind  not  to  sink  under  oppression. 
In  wars  and  waves,  my  sufferings  have  not  been 
small." 
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She  heard  his  pleaded  reasons,  and  of  force  she 
must  assent :  so  to  her  nymphs  she  gave  in  charge 
from  her  sacred  woods  to  cut  down  timber,  to  make 
Ulysses  a  ship.  They  obeyed,  though  in  a  work  un- 
suitable to  their  soft  fingers  ;  yet  to  obedience  no 
sacrifice  is  hard  :  and  Ulysses  busily  bestirred  him- 
self, labouring  far  more  hard  than  they,  as  was 
fitting,  till  twenty  tall  trees,  driest  and  fittest  for 
timber,  were  felled.  Then,  like  a  skilful  shipwright, 
he  fell  to  joining  the  planks  ;  using  the  plane,  the 
axe,  and  the  auger,  with  such  expedition,  that  in 
four  days'  time  a  ship  was  made,  complete  with  all 
her  decks,  hatches,  side-boards,  yards.  Calypso  added 
linen  for  the  sails  and  tackling ;  and  when  she  was 
finished  she  was  a  goodly  vessel  for  a  man  to  sail 
in,  alone  or  in  company,  over  the  wide  seas.  By  the 
fifth  morning  she  was  launched;  and  Ulysses,  fur- 
nished with  store  of  provisions,  rich  garments,  and 
gold  and  silver,  given  him  by  Calypso,  took  a  last 
leave  of  her  and  of  her  nymphs,  and  of  the  Isle  Ogygia 
which  had  so  befriended  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Tempest. — The  Sea  Bird's  Gift. — The  Escape  bv    Swimming. — 
The  Sleep  in  the  Woods. 

At  the  stern  of  his  solitary  ship  Ulysses  sat,  and 
steered  right  artfully.  No  sleep  could  seize  his  eye- 
lids. He  beheld  the  Pleiads,  the  Bear,  which  is  by 
some  called  the  Wain,  that  moves  round  about 
Orion,  and  keeps  still  above  the  ocean  ;  and  the  slow- 
setting  sign  Bootes,  which  some  name  the  Wagoner. 
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Seventeen    days   he  held   his    course ;    and    on   the 
eighteenth,    the    coast   of    Phaeacia    was    in    sight 
The   figure  of  the  land,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  was 
pretty   and   circular,    and   looked    something   like   a 
shield. 

Neptune,  returning  from  visiting  his  favourite 
^Ethiopians,  from  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi 
descried  Ulysses  ploughing  the  waves,  his  domain. 
The  sight  of  the  man  he  so  much  hated  for  Poly- 
phemus's  sake,  his  son,  whose  eye  Ulysses  had  put 
out,  set  the  god's  heart  on  fire  ;  and  snatching  into 
his  hand  his  horrid  sea  sceptre,  the  trident  of  his  power, 
he  smote  the  air  and  the  sea,  and  conjured  up  all  his 
black  storms,  calling  down  night  from  the  cope  of 
heaven,  and  taking  the  earth  into  the  sea,  as  it  seemed, 
with  clouds,  through  the  darkness  and  indistinctness 
which  prevailed ;  the  billows  rolling  up  before  the 
fury  of  all  the  winds,  that  contended  together  in  their 
mighty  sport. 

Then  the  knees  of  Ulysses  bent  with  fear,  and 
then  all  his  spirit  was  spent ;  and  he  wished  he  had 
been  among  the  number  of  his  countrymen  who  fell 
before  Troy,  and  had  their  funerals  celebrated  by  all 
the  Greeks,  rather  than  to  perish  thus,  where  no  man 
could  mourn  him  or  know  him. 

As  he  thought  these  melancholy  thoughts,  a  huge 
wave  took  him,  and  washed  him  overboard  :  ship  and 
all  upset  amidst  the  billows  ;  he  struggling  afar  off, 
clinging  to  her  stern  broken  off,  which  he  yet  held  ; 
her  mast  cracking  in  two  with  the  fury  of  that  gust 
of  mixed  winds  that  struck  it ;  sails  and  sail-yards 
fell  into  the  deep ;  and  he  himself  was  long  drowned 
under  water,  nor  could  get  his  head  above,  wave  so 
met  with  wave,  as  if  they  strove   which  should  de- 
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press  him  most ;  and  the  gorgeous  garments  given 
him  by  Calypso  clung  about  him,  and  hindered  his 
swimming.  Yet  neither  for  this,  nor  for  the  over- 
throw of  his  ship,  nor  his  own  perilous  condition, 
would  he  give  up  his  drenched  vessel  ;  but,  wrestling 
with  Neptune,  got  at  length  hold  of  her  again,  and 
then  sat  in  her  hull,  insulting  over  death,  which  he 
had  escaped,  and  the  salt  waves,  which  he  gave  the 
seas  again  to  give  to  other  men.  His  ship,  striving 
to  live,  floated  at  random,  cuffed  from  wave  to  wave, 
hurled  to  and  fro  by  all  the  winds  :  now  Boreas  tossed 
it  to  Notus,  Notus  pased  it  to  Eurus,  and  Eurus  to 
the  West  Wind,  who  kept  up  the  horrid  tennis. 

Them  in  their  mad  sport  Ino  Leucothea  beheld, — 
Ino  Leucothea,  now  a  sea-goddess,  but  once  a  mortal, 
and  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  She  with  pity  beheld 
Ulysses  the  mark  of  their  fierce  contention  ;  and, 
rising  from  the  waves,  alighted  on  the  ship,  in  shape 
like  to  the  sea-bird  which  is  called  a  cormorant ;  and 
in  her  beak  she  held  a  wonderful  girdle  made  of  sea- 
weeds, which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  which 
she  dropped  at  his  feet ;  and  the  bird  spake  to 
Ulysses,  and  counselled  him  not  to  trust  any  more 
to  that  fatal  vessel  against  which  God  Neptune  had 
levelled  his  furious  wrath,  nor  to  those  ill-befriending 
garments  which  Calypso  had  given  him,  but  to  quit 
both  it  and  them,  and  trust  for  his  safety  to 
swimming.  "  And  here,"  said  the  seeming  bird, 
"  take  this  girdle,  and  tie  about  your  middle,  which 
has  virtue  to  protect  the  wearer  at  sea,  and  you  shall 
safely  reach  the  shore  ;  but  when  you  have  landed, 
cast  it  far  from  you  back  into  the  sea."  He  did  as 
the  sea-bird  instructed  him  :  he  stripped  himself 
naked,  and,  fastening  the  wondrous  girdle  about  his 
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middle,  cast  himself  into  the  seas  to  swim.  The  bird 
dived  past  his  sight  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  the 
ocean. 

Two  days  and  two  nights  he  spent  in  struggling 
with  the  waves,  though  sore  buffeted,  and  almost 
spent,  never  giving  up  himself  for  lost ;  such  con- 
fidence he  had  in  that  charm  which  he  wore  about 
his  middle,  and  in  the  words  of  that  divine  bird 
But  the  third  morning  the  winds  grew  calm,  and 
all  the  heavens  were  clear.  Then  he  saw  himself 
nigh  land,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  coast  of  the 
Phceacians,  a  people  good  to  strangers,  and  abound- 
ing in  ships  ;  by  whose  favour  he  doubted  not  that 
he  should  soon  obtain  a  passage  to  his  own  country. 
And  such  joy  he  conceived  in  his  heart  as  good  sons 
have,  that  esteem  their  father's  life  dear,  when  long 
sickness  has  held  him  down  to  his  bed  and  wasted 
his  body,  and  they  see  at  length  health  return  to  the 
old  man,  with  restored  strength  and  spirits,  in  reward 
of  their  many  prayers  to  the  gods  for  his  safety  :  so 
precious  was  the  prospect  of  home  return  to  Ulysses, 
that  he  might  restore  health  to  his  country,  (his 
better  parent,)  that  had  long  languished  as  full  of 
distempers  in  his  absence.  And  then  for  his  own 
safety's  sake  he  had  joy  to  see  the  shores,  the  woods, 
so  nigh  and  within  his  grasp  as  they  seemed ;  and 
he  laboured  with  all  the  might  of  hands  and  feet  to 
reach  with  swimming  that  nigh-seeming  land. 

But  when  he  approached  near,  a  horrid  sound  of  a 
huge  sea  beating  against  rocks  informed  him  that 
here  was  no  place  for  landing,  nor  any  harbour  for 
man's  resort :  but,  through  the  weeds  and  the  foam 
which  the  sea  belched  up  against  the  land,  he  could 
dimly   discover  the   rugged    shore  all   bristled  with 
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flints,  and  all  that  part  of  the  coast  one  impending 
rock,  that  seemed  impossible  to  climb ;  and  the 
water  all  about  so  deep,  that  not  a  sand  was  there 
for  any  tired  foot  to  rest  upon  ;  and  every  moment 
he  feared  lest  some  wave  more  cruel  than  the  rest 
should  crush  him  against  a  cliff,  rendering  worse 
than  vain  all  his  landing  :  and,  should  he  swim  to 
seek  a  more  commodious  haven  further  on,  he  was 
fearful,  lest,  weak  and  spent  as  he  was,  the  winds 
would  force  him  back  a  long  way  off  into  the  main, 
where  the  terrible  god  Neptune,  for  wrath  that  he 
had  so  nearly  escaped  his  power,  having  gotten  him 
again  into  his  domain,  would  send  out  some  great 
whale  (of  which  those  seas  breed  a  horrid  number)  to 
swallow  him  up  alive  ;  with  such  malignity  he  still 
pursued  him. 

While  these  thoughts  distracted  him  with  diversity 
of  dangers,  one  bigger  wave  drove  against  a  sharp 
rock  his  naked  body,  which  it  gashed  and  tore,  and 
wanted  little  of  breaking  all  his  bones,  so  rude  was 
the  shock.  But,  in  this  extremity,  she  prompted 
him  that  never  failed  him  at  need.  Minerva  (who  is 
Wisdom  itself)  put  it  into  his  thoughts  no  longer  to 
keep  swimming  off  and  on,  as  one  dallying  with 
danger,  but  boldly  to  force  the  shore  that  threatened 
him,  and  to  hug  the  rock  that  had  torn  him  so 
rudely;  which  with  both  hands  he  clasped,  wrestling 
with  extremity,  till  the  rage  of  that  billow  which  had 
driven  him  upon  it  was  passed  :  but  then  again  the 
rock  drove  back  that  wave  so  furiously,  that  it  reft 
him  of  his  hold,  sucking  him  with  it  in  its  return  : 
and  the  sharp  rock,  his  cruel  friend,  to  which  he 
clinged  for  succour,  rent  the  flesh  so  sore  from  his 
hands  in  parting,  that  he  fell  off,  and  could  sustain 
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no  longer.  Quite  under  water  he  fell ;  and,  past  the 
help  of  fate,  there  had  the  hapless  Ulysses  lost  all 
portion  that  he  had  in  this  life,  if  Minerva  had  not 
prompted  his  wisdom  in  that  peril  to  essay  another 
course,  and  to  explore  some  other  shelter,  ceasing  to 
attempt  that  landing-place. 

She  guided  his  wearied  and  nigh-exhausted  limbs 
to  the  mouth  of  the  fair  river  Callicoe,  which,  not  far 
from  thence,  disbursed  its  watery  tribute  to  the 
ocean.  Here  the  shores  were  easy  and  accessible, 
and  the  rocks  (which  rather  adorned  than  defended 
its  banks)  so  smooth,  that  they  seemed  polished  of 
purpose  to  invite  the  landing  of  our  sea-wanderer,  and 
to  atone  for  the  uncourteous  treatment  which  those 
less  hospitable  cliffs  had  afforded  him.  And  the  god 
of  the  river,  as  if  in  pity,  stayed  his  current,  and 
smoothed  his  waters,  to  make  his  landing  more 
easy:  for  sacred  to  the  ever-living  deities  of  the  fresh 
waters,  be  they  mountain  stream,  river,  or  lake,  is 
the  cry  of  erring  mortals  that  seek  their  aid ;  by 
reason,  that,  being  inland  bred,  they  partake  more  of 
the  gentle  humanities  of  our  nature  than  those 
marine  deities  whom  Neptune  trains  up  in  tempests 
in  the  unpitying  recesses  of  his  salt  abyss. 

So,  by  the  favour  of  the  river's  god,  Ulysses  crept 
to  land,  half-drowned.  Both  his  knees  faltering,  his 
strong  hands  falling  down  through  weakness  from 
the  excessive  toils  he  had  endured,  his  cheeks  and 
nostrils  flowing  with  froth  of  the  sea-brine,  much  of 
which  he  had  swallowed  in  that  conflict,  voice  and 
breath  spent,  down  he  sank  as  in  death.  Dead 
weary  he  was.  It  seemed  that  the  sea  had  soaked 
through  his  heart,  and  the  pains  he  felt  in  all  his 
veins  were  little  less  than  those  which  one  feels  that 
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has  endured  the  torture  of  the  rack.  But  when  his 
spirits  came  a  little  to  themselves,  and  his  recollec- 
tion by  degrees  began  to  return,  he  rose  up,  and  un- 
loosing from  his  waist  the  girdle  or  charm  which 
that  divine  bird  had  given  him,  and  remembering  the 
charge  which  he  had  received  with  it,  he  flung  it  far 
from  him  into  the  river.  Back  it  swam  with  the 
course  of  the  ebbing  stream  till  it  reached  the  sea, 
where  the  fair  hands  of  Ino  Leucothea  received  it,  to 
keep  it  as  a  pledge  of  safety  to  any  future  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  that,  like  Ulysses,  should  wander 
in  those  perilous  waves. 

Then  he  kissed  the  humble  earth  in  token  of  safety; 
and  on  he  went  by  the  side  of  that  pleasant  river,  till 
he  came  where  a  thicker  shade  of  rushes  that  grew 
on  its  banks  seemed  to  point  out  the  place  where  he 
might  rest  his  sea-wearied  limbs.  And  here  a  fresh 
perplexity  divided  his  mind, — whether  he  should  pass 
the  night,  which  was  coming  on,  in  that  place, 
where,  though  he  feared  no  other  enemies,  the  damps 
and  frosts  of  the  chill  sea-air  in  that  exposed  situa- 
tion might  be  death  to  him  in  his  weak  state;  or 
whether  he  had  better  climb  the  next  hill,  and  pierce 
the  depth  of  some  shady  wood,  in  which  he  might 
find  a  warm  and  sheltered  though  insecure  repose, 
subject  to  the  approach  of  any  wild  beast  that  roamed 
that  way.  Best  did  this  last  course  appear  to  him, 
though  with  some  danger,  as  that  which  was  more 
honourable,  and  savoured  more  of  strife  and  self- 
exertion,  than  to  perish  without  a  struggle,  the  pas- 
sive victim  of  cold  and  the  elements. 

So  he  bent  his  course  to  the  nearest  woods  ;  where, 
entering  in,  he  found  a  thicket,  mostly  of  wild 
ciives  and  such  low  trees,  yet  growing  so  intertwined 
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and  knit  together,  that  the  moist  wind  had  not  leave 
to  play  through  their  branches,  nor  the  sun's  scorch- 
ing beams  to  pierce  their  recesses,  nor  any  shower  to 
beat  through,  they  grew  so  thick,  and,  as  it  were, 
folded  each  in  the  other.  Here,  creeping  in,  he 
made  his  bed  of  the  leaves  which  were  beginning  to 
fall,  of  which  was  such  abundance,  that  two  or  three 
men  might  have  spread  them  ample  coverings,  such 
as  might  shield  them  from  the  winter's  rage,  though 
the  air  breathed  steel,  and  blew  as  it  would  burst. 
Here,  creeping  in,  he  heaped  up  store  of  leaves  all 
about  him,  as  a  man  would  billets  upon  a  winter  fire, 
and  lay  down  in  the  midst.  Rich  seed  of  virtue 
lying  hid  in  poor  leaves !  Here  Minerva  soon  gave 
him  sound  sleep  ;  and  here  all  his  long  toils  past 
seemed  to  be  concluded,  and  shut  up  within  the  little 
sphere  of  his  refreshed  and  closed  eyelids. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Princess    Nausicaa. — The  Washing. — The   Game   with    the 
Ball. — The  Court  of  Phsacia  and  King  Alcinous. 

Meantime  Minerva,  designing  an  interview  between 
the  king's  daughter  of  that  country  and  Ulysses  when 
he  should  awake,  went  by  night  to  the  palace  of  the 
King  Alcinous,  and  stood  at  the  bed  side  of  the 
Princess  Nausicaa  in  the  shape  of  one  of  her  favou- 
rite attendants,  and  thus  addressed  the  sleeping 
princess : — 

"  Nausicaa,  why  do  you  lie  sleeping  here,  and 
never  bestow  a  thought  upon  your  bridal  ornaments, 
of  which  you  have  many  and  beautiful,  laid  up  in 
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your  wardrobe  against  the  day  of  your  marriage, 
which  cannot  be  far  distant ;  when  you  shall  have 
need  of  all,  not  only  to  deck  your  own  person,  but  to 
give  away  in  presents  to  the  virgins,  that,  honouring 
you,  shall  attend  you  to  the  temple  ?  Your  reputa- 
tion stands  much  upon  the  timely  care  of  these 
things  :  these  things  are  they  which  fill  father  and 
reverend  mother  with  delight.  Let  us  arise  betimes 
to  wash  your  fair  vestments  of  linen  and  silks  in  the 
river,  and  request  your  sire  to  lend  you  mules -and  a 
coach  ;  for  your  wardrobe  is  heavy,  and  the  place 
where  we  must  wash  is  distant;  and,  besides,  it  fits 
not  a  great  princess  like  you  to  go  so  far  on  foot." 

So  saying,  she  went  away,  and  Nausicaa  awoke 
full  of  pleasing  thoughts  of  her  marriage,  which  the 
dream  had  told  her  was  not  far  distant;  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  dawn  she  arose  and  dressed  herself,  and 
went  to  find  her  parent. 

The  queen,  her  mother,  was  already  up,  and  seated 
among  her  maids,  spinning  at  her  wheel,  as  the 
fashion  was  in  those  primitive  times,  when  great 
ladies  did  not  disdain  housewifery;  and  the  king, 
her  father,  was  preparing  to  go  abroad  at  that  early 
hour  to  counsel  with  his  grave  senate. 

"  My  father,"  she  said,  "  will  you  not  order  mules 
and  a  coach  to  be  got  ready,  that  I  may  go  and  wash, 
I  and  my  maids,  at  the  cisterns  that  stand  without 
the  city  ?" 

"What  washing  does  my  daughter  speak  of?" 
said  Alcinous. 

"  Mine  and  my  brothers'  garments,"  she  replied, 
"that  have  contracted  soil  by  this  time  with  lying  by 
eo  long  in  the  wardrobe.  Five  sons  have  you,  that 
are  my  brothers  :  two  of  them  are  married,  and  three 
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are  bachelors.  These  last  it  concerns  to  have  their 
garments  neat  and  unsoiled  :  it  may  advance  their 
fortunes  in  marriage.  And  who  but  me,  their  sister, 
should  have  a  care  of  these  things  ?  You  yourself, 
my  father,  have  need  of  the  whitest  apparel,  when 
you  go,  as  now,  to  the  council." 

She  used  this  plea,  modestly  dissembling  her  care 
of  her  own  nuptials  to  her  father;  who  was  not  dis- 
pleased at  this  instance  of  his  daughter's  discretion  : 
for  a  seasonable  care  about  marriage  may  be  per- 
mitted to  a  young  maiden,  provided  it  be  accompanied 
with  modesty,  and  dutiful  submission  to  her  parents 
in  the  choice  of  her  future  husband.  And  there  was 
no  fear  of  Nausicaa's  choosing  wrongly  or  improperly : 
for  she  was  as  wise  as  she  was  beautiful,  and  the 
best  in  all  Phaeacia  were  suitors  to  her  for  her  love. 
So  Alcinous  readily  gave  consent  that  she  should  go, 
ordering  mules  and  a  coach  to  be  prepared.  And 
Nausicaa  brought  from  her  chamber  all  her  vest- 
ments, and  laid  them  up  in  the  coach  ;  and  her 
mother  placed  bread  and  wine  in  the  coach,  and 
oil  in  a  golden  cruse,  to  soften  the  bright  skins  of 
Nausicaa  and  her  maids  when  they  came  out  of  the 
river. 

Nausicaa,  making  her  maids  get  up  into  the  coach 
with  her,  lashed  the  mules,  till  they  brought  her  to 
the  cisterns  which  stood  a  little  on  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  were  supplied  with  water  from  the  river 
Callicoe. 

There  her  attendants  unyoked  the  mules,  took  out 
the  clothes,  and  steeped  them  in  the  cisterns,  wash- 
ing them  in  several  waters,  and  afterwards  treading 
them  clean  with  their  feet ;  venturing  wagers  who 
should  have  done  soonest  and  cleanest,  and  using 
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many  pretty  pastimes  to  beguile  their  labours  as 
young  maids  use,  while  the  princess  looked  on. 
When  they  had  laid  their  clothes  to  dry,  they  fell  to 
playing  again  ;  and  Nausicaa  joined  them  in  a  game 
with  the  ball,  which  is  used  in  that  country;  which 
is  performed  by  tossing  the  ball  from  hand  to  hand 
with  great  expedition,  she  who  begins  the  pastime 
singing  a  song.  It  chanced  that  the  princess,  whose 
turn  it  became  to  toss  the  ball,  sent  it  so  far  from  its 
mark,  that  it  fell  beyond  into  one  of  the  cisterns  of 
the  river ;  at  which  the  whole  company,  in  merry 
consternation,  set  up  a  shriek  so  loud  that  it  waked 
the  sleeping  Ulysses,  who  was  taking  his  rest, 
after  his  long  toils,  in  the  woods,  not  far  distant 
from  the  place  where  these  young  maids  had  come  to 
wash. 

At  the  sound  of  female  voices  Ulysses  crept 
forth  from  his  retirement,  making  himself  a  cover- 
ing with  boughs  and  leaves  as  well  as  he  could  to 
shroud  his  nakedness.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
his  weather-beaten  and  almost  naked  form  so  frighted 
the  maidens,  that  they  scudded  away  into  the  woods 
and  all  about  to  hide  themselves :  only  Minerva, 
(who  had  brought  about  this  interview,  to  admirable 
purposes,  by  seemingly  accidental  means,)  put 
courage  into  the  breast  of  Nausicaa,  and  she  stayed 
where  she  was,  and  resolved  to  know  what  manner 
of  man  he  was,  and  what  was  the  occasion  of  his 
strange  coming  to  them. 

He,  not  venturing  (for  delicacy)  to  approach  and 
clasp  her  knees,  as  suppliants  should,  but  stand- 
ing far  off,  addressed  this  speech  to  the  young 
princess : — 

"  Before  I  presume  rudely  to  press  my  petitions,  I 
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should  first  ask  whether  I  am  addressing  a  mortal 
woman,  or  one  of  the  goddesses.  If  a  goddess,  you 
seem  to  me  to  be  likest  to  Diana,  the  chaste  huntress, 
the  daughter  of  Jove.  Like  hers  are  your  linea- 
ments, your  stature,  your  features,  and  air  divine." 

She  making  answer  that  she  was  no  goddess,  but 
a  mortal  maid,  he  continued  : — 

"  If  a  woman,  thrice  blessed  are  both  the  authors 
of  your  birth;  thrice  blessed  are  your  brothers,  who 
even  to  rapture  must  have  joy  in  your  perfections,  to 
see  you  grown  so  like  a  young  tree,  and  so  graceful. 
But  most  blessed  of  all  that  breathe  is  he  that  has 
the  gift  to  engage  your  young  neck  in  the  yoke  of 
marriage.  I  never  saw  that  man  that  was  worthy  of 
you.  I  never  saw  man  or  woman  that  at  all  parta 
equalled  you.  Lately  at  Delos  (where  I  touched)  I 
saw  a  young  palm  which  grew  beside  Apollo's 
temple  ;  it  exceeded  all  the  trees  which  ever  I  beheld 
for  straightness  and  beauty  :  I  can  compare  you  only 
to  that.  A  stupor  past  admiration  strikes  me,  joined 
with  fear,  which  keeps  me  back  from  approaching 
you  to  embrace  your  knees.  Nor  is  it  strange ;  for 
one  of  freshest  and  firmest  spirit  would  falter,  ap- 
proaching near  to  so  bright  an  object :  but  I  am  one 
whom  a  cruel  habit  of  calamity  has  prepared  to 
receive  strong  impressions.  Twenty  days  the  un- 
relenting seas  have  tossed  me  up  and  down,  coming 
from  Ogygia;  and  at  length  cast  me  shipwrecked 
last  night  upon  your  coast.  I  have  seen  no  man  or 
woman  since  I  landed  but  yourself.  All  that  I  crave 
is  clothes,  which  you  may  spare  me;  and  to  be  shown 
the  way  to  some  neighbouring  town.  The  gods,  who 
have  care  of  strangers,  will  requite  you  for  these 
courtesies." 
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She,  admiring  to  hear  such  complimentary  words 
proceed  out  of  the  mouth  of  one  whose  outside  looked 
so  rough  and  unpromising,  made  answer:  "  Stranger, 
I  discern  neither  sloth  nor  folly  in  you  ;  and  yet  I 
see  that  you  are  poor  and  wretched :  from  which  I 
gather  that  neither  wisdom  nor  industry  can  secure 
felicity:  only  Jove  bestows  it  upon  whomsoever  he 
pleases.  He,  perhaps,  has  reduced  you  to  this 
plight.  However,  since  your  wanderings  have  brought 
you  so' near  to  our  city,  it  lies  in  our  duty  to  supply 
your  wants.  Clothes,  and  what  else  a  human  hand 
should  give  to  one  so  suppliant,  and  so  tamed  with 
calamity,  you  shall  not  want.  We  will  show  you  our 
city,  and  tell  you  the  name  of  our  people.  This  is 
the  land  of  the  Phaeacians,  of  which  my  father, 
Alcinous,  is  king." 

Then  calling  her  attendants,  who  had  dispersed  on 
the  first  sight  of  Ulysses,  she  rebuked  them  for  their 
fear,  and  said,  "  This  man  is  no  Cyclop,  nor  monster 
of  sea  or  land,  that  you  should  fear  him  ;  but  he 
seems  manly,  staid,  and  discreet,  and  though  decayed 
in  his  outward  appearance,  yet  he  has  the  mind's 
riches,  wit  and  fortitude,  in  abundance.  Show  him 
the  cisterns  where  he  may  wash  him  from  the  sea- 
weeds and  foam  that  hang  about  him,  and  let  him 
have  garments  that  fit  him  out  oi  those  which  we 
have  brought  with  us  to  the  cisterns. 

Ulysses  retiring  a  little  out  of  sight,  cleansed  him 
in  the  cisterns  from  the  soil  and  impurities  with 
which  the  rocks  and  waves  had  covered  all  his  body; 
and,  clothing  himself  with  befitting  raiment  which 
the  princess's  attendants  had  given  him,  he  presented 
himself  in  more  worthy  shape  to  Nausicaa.  She 
admired  to  see  what  a  comely  personage  he  was,  now 
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he  was  dressed  in  all  parts  :  she  thought  him 
some  king  or  hero,  and  secretly  wished  that  the  gods 
would  be  pleased  to  give  her  such  a  husband. 

Then  causing  her  attendants  to  yoke  her  mules, 
and  lay  up  the  vestments,  which  the  sun's  heat  had 
sufficiently  dried,  in  the  coach,  she  ascended  with 
her  maids,  and  drove  off  to  the  palace :  bidding 
Ulysses,  as  she  departed,  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
coach,  and  to  follow  it  on  foot  at  some  distance ; 
which  she  did,  because,  if  she  had  suffered  him  to 
have  ridden  in  the  coach  with  her,  it  might  have  sub- 
jected her  to  some  misconstructions  of  the  common 
people,  who  are  always  ready  to  vilify  and  censure 
their  betters,  and  to  suspect  that  charity  is  not  always 
pure  charity,  but  that  love  or  some  sinister  intention 
lies  hid  under  its  disguise.  So  discreet  and  attentive 
to  appearance  in  all  her  actions  was  this  admirable 
princess. 

Ulysses,  as  he  entered  the  city,  wondered  to  see 
its  magnificence;  its  markets,  buildings,  temples; 
its  walls  and  rampires  ;  its  trade,  and  resort  of  men  ; 
its  harbours  for  shipping,  which  is  the  strength  of 
the  Phaeacian  state.  But  when  he  approached  the 
palace,  and  beheld  its  riches,  the  proportion  of  its 
architecture,  its  avenues,  gardens,  statues,  fountains, 
he  stood  wrapt  in  admiration,  and  almost  forgot  his 
own  condition  in  surveying  the  flourishing  estate  of 
others :  but,  recollecting  himself,  he  passed  on  boldly 
into  the  inner  apartment,  where  the  king  and  queen 
were  sitting  at  dinner  with  their  peers  ;  Nausicaa 
having  prepared  them  for  his  approach. 

To  them  humbly  kneeling,  he  made  it  his  request, 
that  since  fortune  had  cast  him  naked  upon  their 
shores,  they  would  take  him  into  their  protection,  and 
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grant  him  a  conveyance  by  one  of  the  ships,  of  which 
their  great  Phaacian  state  had  such  good  store,  to 
carry  him  to  his  own  country.  Having  delivered  his 
request,  to  grace  it  with  more  humility,  he  went  and 
sat  himself  down  upon  the  hearth  among  the  ashes, 
as  the  custom  was  in  those  days  when  any  would 
make  a  petition  to  the  throne. 

He  seemed  a  petitioner  of  so  great  state,  and  of  so 
superior  a  deportment,  that  Alcinous  himself  arose 
to  do  him  honour,  and,  causing  him  to  leave  Jhat 
abject  station  which  he  had  assumed,  placed  him 
next  to  his  throne  upon  a  chair  of  state  ;  and  thus  he 
spake  to  his  peers  : — 

"  Lords  and  councillors  of  Phaeacia,  ye  see  this 
man,  who  he  is  we  know  not,  that  is  come  to  us  in 
the  guise  of  a  petitioner.  He  seems  no  mean  one: 
but,  whoever  he  is,  it  is  fit,  since  the  gods  have  cast 
him  upon  our  protection,  that  we  grant  him  the  rights 
of  hospitality  while  he  stays  with  us  ;  and,  at  his  de- 
parture, a  ship  well  manned,  to  convey  so  worthy  a 
personage  as  he  seems  to  be,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  rank,  to  his  own  country." 

This  counsel  the  peers  with  one  consent  approved  ; 
and  wine  and  meat  being  set  before  Ulysses,  he  ate 
and  drank,  and  gave  the  gods  thanks  who  had  stirred 
up  the  royal  bounty  of  Alcinous  to  aid  him  in  that 
extremity.  But  not  as  yet  did  he  reveal  to  the  king 
and  queen  who  he  was,  or  whence  he  had  come  : 
only  in  brief  terms  he  related  his  being  cast  upon 
their  shores,  his  sleep  in  the  woods,  and  his  meeting 
with  the  Princess  Nausicaa;  whose  generosity, 
mingled  with  discretion,  filled  her  parents  with 
delight,  as  Ulysses  in  eloquent  phrases  adorned  and 
commended   her  virtues.      But  Alcinous,   humanely 
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considering  that  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  which 
his  guest  had  undergone  he  required  rest,  as  well 
as  refreshment  by  food,  dismissed  him  early  in  the 
evening  to  his  chamber;  where,  in  a  magnificent  apart- 
ment, Ulysses  found  a  smoother  bed,  but  not  a 
sounder  repose,  than  he  had  enjoyed  the  night  before, 
sleeping  upon  leaves  which  he  had  scraped  together 
in  his  necessity. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Songs  of   Demodocus. — The   Convoy-   Home. — The   Makinsai 
Transformed  to  Stone. — The  Young  Shepherd. 

When  it  was  daylight  Alcinous  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed by  the  heralds  about  the  town,  that  there 
was  come  to  the  palace  a  stranger,  shipwrecked  on 
their  coast,  that  in  mien  and  person  resembled  a 
god  ;  and  he  invited  all  the  chief  people  of  the  city  to 
come  and  do  honour  to  the  stranger. 

The  palace  was  quickly  filled  with  guests,  old  and 
young;  for  whose  cheer,  and  to  grace  Ulysses  more, 
Alcinous  made  a  kingly  feast,  with  banquetings  and 
music.  Then  Ulysses  being  seated  at  a  table  next 
the  king  and  queen,  in  all  men's  view,  after  they  had 
feasted,  Alcinous  ordered  Demodocus,  the  court- 
singer,  to  be  called  to  sing  some  song  of  the  deeds 
of  heroes,  to  charm  the  ear  of  his  guest.  Demodocus 
came,  and  reached  his  harp,  where  it  hung  between 
two  pillars  of  silver;  and  then  the  blind  singer,  to 
whom,  in  recompence  of  his  lost  sight,  the  Muses 
had  given  an  inward  discernment,  a  soul  and  a  voice 
to   excite   the   hearts  of  men   and  gods   to  delight, 
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began  in  grave  and  solemn  strains  to  sing  the  glories 
of  men  highliest  famed.  He  chose  a  poem,  whose 
subject  was,  The  stern  Strife  stirred  up  between 
Ulysses  and  great  Achilles,  as,  at  a  banquet  sacred 
to  the  gods,  in  dreadful  language  they  expressed 
their  difference ;  while  Agamemnon  sat  rejoiced  in 
soul  to  hear  those  Grecians  jar  :  for  the  oracle  in 
Pytho  had  told  him,  that  the  period  of  their  wars  in 
Troy  should  then  be,  when  the  kings  of  Greece, 
anxious  to  arrive  at  the  wished  conclusion,  should 
fall  to  strife,  and  contend  which  must  end  the  war, 
force  or  stratagem. 

This  brave  contention  he  expressed  so  to  the  life, 
in  the  very  words  which  they  both  used  in  the  quarrel, 
as  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  Ulysses  at  the 
remembrance  of  past  passages  of  his  life;  and  he 
held  his  large  purple  weed  before  his  face  to  conceal 
it.  Then,  craving  a  cup  of  wine,  he  poured  it  out  in 
secret  libation  to  the  gods,  who  had  put  it  into  the 
mind  of  Demodocus  unknowingly  to  do  him  so  much 
honour.  But  when  the  moving  poet  began  to  tell  of 
other  occurrences  where  Ulysses  had  been  present, 
the  memory  of  his  brave  followers  who  had  been 
with  him  in  all  difficulties,  now  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  the  ocean,  and  of  those  kings  that  had  fought 
with  him  at  Troy,  some  of  whom  were  dead,  some 
exiles  like  himself,  forced  itself  so  strongly  upon  his 
mind,  that,  forgetful  where  he  was,  he  sobbed  out- 
right with  passion  ;  which  yet  he  restrained,  but 
not  so  cunningly  but  Alcinous  perceived  it,  and, 
without  taking  notice  of  it  to  Ulysses,  privately 
gave  signs  that  Demodocus  should  cease  from  his 
singing. 

Next  followed  dancing  in  the   Phaeacian   fashion, 
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when  they  would  show  respect  to  their  guests; 
which  was  succeeded  by  trials  of  skill,  games  of 
strength,  running,  racing,  hurling  of  the  quoit,  mock 
fights,  hurling  of  the  javelin,  shooting  with  the  bow  ; 
in  some  of  which  Ulysses,  modestly  challenging  his 
entertainers,  performed  such  feats  of  strength  and 
prowess  as  gave  the  admiring  Phasacians  fresh 
reason  to  imagine  that  he  was  either  some  god,  or 
hero  of  the  race  of  the  gods. 

These  solemn  shows  and  pageants,  in  honour  of 
his  guest,  King  Alcinous  continued  for  the  space  of 
many  days,  as  if  he  could  never  be  weary  of  showing 
courtesies  to  so  worthy  a  stranger.  In  all  this  time 
he  never  asked  him  his  name,  nor  sought  to  know 
more  of  him  than  he  of  his  own  accord  disclosed ; 
till  on  a  day  as  they  were  seated  feasting,  after  the 
feast  was  ended,  Demodocus  being  called,  as  was 
the  custom,  to  sing  some  grave  matter,  sang  how 
Ulysses,  on  that  night  when  Troy  was  fired,  made 
dreadful  proof  of  his  valour,  maintaining  singly  a 
combat  against  the  whole  household  of  Deiphobus  ; 
to  which  the  divine  expresser  gave  both  act  and 
passion,  and  breathed  such  a  fire  into  Ulysses's  deeds, 
that  it  inspired  old  death  with  life  in  the  lively  ex- 
pressing of  slaughters,  and  rendered  life  so  sweet 
and  passionate  in  the  hearers,  that  all  who  heard  felt 
it  fleet  from  them  in  the  narration :  which  made 
Ulysses  even  pity  his  own  slaughterous  deeds,  and 
feel  touches  of  remorse,  to  see  how  song  can  revive 
a  dead  man  from  the  grave,  yet  no  way  can  it  defend 
a  living  man  from  death ;  and  in  imagination  he 
underwent  some  part  of  death's  horrors,  and  felt  in 
his  living  body  a  taste  of  those  dying  pangs  which 
he  had  dealt  to  others,  that,  with  the  strong  conceit, 
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tears  (the  true  interpreters  of  unutterable  emotion) 
stood  in  his  eyes. 

Which  King  Alcinous  noting,  and  that  this  was 
now  the  second  time  that  he  had  perceived  him  to  be 
moved  at  the  mention  of  events  touching  the  Trojan 
wars,  he  took  occasion  to  ask  whether  his  guest  had 
lost  any  friend  or  kinsman  at  Troy,  that  Demodocus's 
singing  had  brought  into  his  mind.  Then  Ulysses, 
drying  the  tears  with  his  cloak,  and  observing  that 
the  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  upon  him,  desirous 
to  give  them  satisfaction  in  what  he  could,  and  think- 
ing this  a  fit  time  to  reveal  his  true  name  and  desti- 
nation, spake  as  follows  : — 

"The  courtesies  which  ye  all  have  shown  me,  and 
in  particular  yourself  and  princely  daughter,  O  King 
Alcinous  !  demand  from  me  that  I  should  no  longer 
keep  you  in  ignorance  of  what  or  who  I  am  ;  for  to 
reserve  any  secret  from  you,  who  have  with  such 
openness  of  friendship  embraced  my  love,  would 
argue  either  a  pusillanimous  or  an  ungrateful  mind 
in  me.  Know,  then,  that  I  am  that  Ulysses,  of  whom 
I  perceive  ye  have  heard  something  ;  who  heretofore 
have  filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  my  policies. 
I  am  he,  by  whose  counsels,  if  Fame  is  to  be  believed 
at  all,  more  than  by  the  united  valour  of  all  the 
Grecians,  Troy  fell.  I  am  that  unhappy  man  whom 
the  heavens  and  angry  gods  have  conspired  to  keep 
an  exile  on  the  seas,  wandering  to  seek  my  home, 
which  still  flies  from  me.  The  land  which  I  am 
in  quest  of  is  Ithaca;  in  whose  ports  some  ship  be- 
longing to  your  navigation-famed  Phaeacian  state 
may  haply  at  some  time  have  found  a  refuge 
from  tempests.  If  ever  you  have  experienced 
such   kindness,   requite  it  now,  by  granting  to    me, 
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who  am  the  king  of  that  land,  a  passport  to  that 

land." 

Admiration  seized  all  the  court  of  Alcinous  to  be- 
hold in  their  presence  one  of  the  number  of  those 
heroes  who  fought  at  Troy  ;  whose  divine  story  had 
been  made  known  to  them  by  songs  and  poems,  but 
of  the  truth  they  had  little  known,  or  rather  they  had 
hitherto  accounted  those  heroic  exploits  as  fictions 
and  exaggerations  of  poets :  but,  having  seen  and 
made  proof  of  the  real  Ulysses,  they  began  to  take 
those  supposed  inventions  to  be  real  verities,  and  the 
tale  of  Troy  to  be  as  true  as  it  was  delightful. 

Then  King  Alcinous  made  answer:  "Thrice  for- 
tunate ought  we  to  esteem  our  lot  in  having  seen  and 
conversed  with  a  man  of  whom  report  hath  spoken 
so  loudly,  but,  as  it  seems,  nothing  beyond  the 
truth.  Though  we  could  desire  no  felicity  greater 
than  to  have  you  always  among  us,  renowned 
Ulysses,  yet,  your  desire  having  been  expressed  so 
often  and  so  deeply  to  return  home,  we  can  deny  you 
nothing,  though  to  our  own  loss.  Our  kingdom  of 
Phaeacia,  as  you  know,  is  chiefly  rich  in  shipping. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  there  are  navigable 
seas,  or  ships  can  pass,  our  vessels  will  be  found. 
You  cannot  name  a  coast  to  which  they  do  not 
resort.  Every  rock  and  every  quicksand  is  known 
to  them,  that  lurks  in  the  vast  deep.  They  pass  a 
bird  in  flight ;  and  with  such  unerring  certainty  they 
make  to  their  destination,  that  some  have  said  that 
they  have  no  need  of  pilot  or  rudder,  but  that  they  move 
instinctively,  self-directed,  and  know  the  minds  of 
their  voyagers.  Thus  much,  that  you  may  not  fear 
to  trust  yourself  in  one  of  our  Phaeacian  ships.  To- 
morrow, if  you  please,  you  shall  launch  forth.     To- 
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day  spend  with   us   in  feasting,  who   never  can  do 
enough  when  the  gods  send  such  visitors." 

Ulysses  acknowledged  King  Alcinous's  bounty: 
and,  while  these  two  royal  personages  stood  inter- 
changing courteous  expressions,  the  heart  of  the 
Princess  Nausicaa  was  overcome.  She  had  been 
gazing  attentively  upon  her  father's  guest,  as  he 
delivered  his  speech :  but  when  he  came  to  that 
part  where  he  declared  himself  to  be  Ulysses,  she 
blessed  herself,  and  her  fortune,  that  in  relieving  a 
poor  shipwrecked  mariner,  as  he  seemed  no  better, 
she  had  conferred  a  kindness  on  so  divine  a  hero  as 
he  proved  ;  and,  scarce  waiting  till  her  father  had 
done  speaking,  with  a  cheerful  countenance  she  ad- 
dressed Ulysses,  bidding  him  to  be  cheerful,  and 
when  he  returned  home,  as  by  her  father's  means 
she  trusted  he  would  shortly,  sometimes  to  remember 
to  whom  he  owed  his  life,  and  who  met  him  in  the 
woods  by  the  river  Callicoe. 

"  Fair  flower  of  Phaeacia,"  he  replied,  "  so  may  all 
the  gods  bless  me  with  the  strife  of  joys  in  that 
desired  day,  whenever  I  shall  see  it,  as  I  shall  always 
acknowledge  to  be  indebted  to  your  fair  hand  for  the 
gift  of  life  which  I  enjoy,  and  all  the  blessings  which 
shall  follow  upon  my  home-return.  The  gods  give 
thee,  Nausicaa,  a  princely  husband  ;  and  from  you  two 
spring  blessings  to  this  state."  So  prayed  Ulysses, 
his  heart  overflowing  with  admiration  and  grateful 
recollections  of  King  Alcinous's  daughter. 

Then,  at  the  king's  request,  he  gave  them  a  brief 
relation  of  all  the  adventures  that  had  befallen  him 
since  he  launched  forth  from  Troy  :  during  which  the 
Princess  Nausicaa  took  great  delight  (as  ladies  are 
commonly  taken  with  these  kind  of  travellers'  stories) 
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to  hear  of  the  monster  Polyphemus,  of  the  men  that 
devour  each  other  in  La^strygonia,  of  the  enchantress 
Circe,  of  Scylla,  and  the  rest ;  to  which  she  listened 
with  a  breathless  attention,  letting  fall  a  shower  of 
tears  from  her  fair  eyes,  every  now  and  then,  when 
Ulysses  told  of  some  more  than  usual  distressful 
passage  in  his  travels  :  and  all  the  rest  of  his  auditors, 
if  they  had  before  entertained  a  high  respect  for  their 
guest,  now  felt  their  veneration  increased  tenfold, 
when  they  learned  from  his  own  mouth  what  perils, 
what  sufferance,  what  endurance,  of  evils  beyond 
man's  strength  to  support,  this  much-sustain- 
ing, almost  heavenly  man,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
mind  and  by  his  invincible  courage,  had  struggled 
through. 

The  night  was  far  spent  before  Ulysses  had  ended 
his  narrative  :  and  with  wishful  glances  he  cast  his 
eyes  towards  the  eastern  parts,  which  the  sun  had 
begun  to  flecker  with  his  first  red ;  for,  on  the 
morrow,  Alcinous  had  promised  that  a  bark  should 
be  in  readiness  to  convoy  him  to  Ithaca. 

In  the  morning  a  vessel  well  manned  and  ap- 
pointed was  waiting  for  him  ;  into  which  the  king 
and  queen  heaped  presents  of  gold  and  silver,  massy 
plate,  apparel,  armour,  and  whatsoever  things  of  cost 
or  rarity  they  judged  would  be  most  acceptable  to 
their  guest:  and,  the  sails  being  set,  Ulysses,  em- 
barking with  expressions  of  regret,  took  his  leave  of 
his  royal  entertainers,  of  the  fair  Princess,  (who  had 
been  his  first  friend,)  and  of  the  peers  of  Phaeacia ; 
who,  crowding  down  to  the  beach  to  have  the  last 
sight  of  their  illustrious  visitant,  beheld  the  gallant 
ship  with  all  her  canvas  spread,  bounding  and  cur- 
vetting over  the  waves  like  a  horse  proud  of  his  rider, 

vol.  v.  p 
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or  as  if  she  knew  that  in  her  capacious  womb's  rich 
freightage  she  bore  Ulysses. 

He  whose  life  past  had  been  a  series  of  disquiets, 
in  seas  among  rude  waves,  in  battles  amongst  ruder 
foes,   now  slept  securely,  forgetting  all ;  his  eyelids 
bound  in  such  deep  sleep  as   only  yielded  to  death  : 
and,  when  they  reached  the  nearest  Ithacan  port  by 
the  next  morning,  he  was  still  asleep.    The  mariners, 
not  willing  to  awake  him,  landed  him  softly,  and  laid 
him   in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  an   olive  tree,  which 
made  a  shady  recess   in  that  narrow  harbour,   the 
haunt  of  almost  none  but  the  sea-nymphs,  which  are 
called  Naiads :  few  ships  before  this  Phaeacian  vessel 
having  put  into  that  haven,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
and  narrowness  of  the  entrance.     Here  leaving  him 
asleep,  and   disposing   in  safe   places  near  him  the 
presents  with  which   King  Alcinous   had  dismissed 
him,  they  departed  for  Phaeacia,  where  these  wretched 
mariners    never   again    set    foot :    but  just  as  they 
arrived,  and  thought  to  salute  their  country  earth, — 
in  sight  of  their  city's  turrets,  and   in  open   view  of 
their   friends,    who    from    the    harbour   with  shouts 
greeted  their  return, — their  vessel  and  all  the  mariners 
which  were  in  her  were  turned  to  stone,  and   stood 
transformed  and  fixed  in  sight  of  the  whole  Phaeacian 
city;  where   it  yet  stands,   by  Neptune's  vindictive 
wrath,  who  resented  thus  highly  the  contempt  which 
those  Phaeacians  had  shown  in  convoying  home  a  man 
whom  the  god  had  destined  to  destruction.     Whence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  Phaeacians  at  this  day  will  at 
no  price  be  induced  to  lend  their  ships  to  strangers, 
or  to  become  the  carriers  for  other  nations,  so  highly 
do  they  still  dread  the  displeasure  of  their  sea-god, 
while  they  see  that  terrible  monument  ever  in  sight. 
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When  Ulysses  awoke,  (which  was  not  till  some 
time  after  the  mariners  had  departed,)  he  did  not  at 
first  know  his  country  again  ;  either  that  long  absence 
had  made  it  strange,  or  that  Minerva  (which  was 
more  likely)  had  cast  a  cloud  about  his  eyes,  that  he 
should  have  greater  pleasure  hereafter  in  discover- 
ing his  mistake  :  but  like  a  man  suddenly  awaking  in 
some  desert  isle,  to  which  his  sea-mates  have  trans- 
ported him  in  his  sleep,  he  looked  around,  and  dis- 
cerning no  known  objects,  he  cast  his  hands  to 
heaven  for  pity  and  complained  on  those  ruthless 
men  who  had  beguiled  him  with  a  promise  of  convey- 
ing him  home  to  his  country,  and  perfidiously  left 
him  to  perish  in  an  unknown  land.  But  then  the 
rich  presents  of  gold  and  silver  given  him  by 
Alcinous,  which  he  saw  carefully  laid  up  in  secure 
places  near  him,  staggered  him  ;  which  seemed  not 
like  the  act  of  wrongful  or  unjust  men,  such  as  turn 
pirates  for  gain,  or  land  helpless  passengers  in  remote 
coasts  to  possess  themselves  of  their  goods. 

While  he  remained  in  this  suspense,  there  came  up 
to  him  a  young  shepherd,  clad  in  the  finer  sort  of 
apparel,  such  as  kings'  sons  wore  in  those  days  when 
princes  did  not  disdain  to  tend  sheep;  who,  accosting 
him,  was  saluted  again  by  Ulysses,  who  asked  him 
what  country  that  was  on  which  he  had  been  just 
landed,  and  whether  it  were  part  of  a  continent  or  an 
island.  The  young  shepherd  made  show  of  wondei 
to  hear  any  one  ask  the  name  of  that  land  ;  as  country 
people  are  apt  to  esteem  those  for  mainly  ignorant 
and  barbarous  who  do  not  know  the  names  of  places 
which  are  familiar  to  them,  though  perhaps  they  who 
ask  have  had  no  opportunities  of  knowing,  and  may 
have  come  from  far  countries. 
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"  I  had  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  all  people  knew 
our  land.  It  is  rocky  and  barren,  to  be  sure  ;  but  well 
enough :  it  feeds  a  goat  or  an  ox  well ;  it  is  not 
wanting  either  in  wine  or  in  wheat;  it  has  good 
springs  of  water,  some  fair  rivers,  and  wood  enough, 
as  you  may  see.     It  is  called  Ithaca." 

Ulysses  was  joyed  enough  to  find  himself  in  his 
own  country:  but  so  prudently  he  carried  his  joy, 
that,  dissembling  his  true  name  and  quality,  he  pre- 
tended to  the  shepherd  that  he  was  only  some 
foreigner  who  by  stress  of  weather  had  put  into  that 
port ;  and  framed  on  the  sudden  a  story  to  make  it 
plausible  how  he  had  come  from  Crete  in  a  ship  of 
Phaeacia :  when  the  young  shepherd,  laughing,  and 
taking  Ulysses's  hand  in  both  his,  said  to  him,  "  He 
must  be  cunning,  I  find,  who  thinks  to  overreach  you. 
What !  cannot  you  quit  your  wiles  and  your  subtleties, 
now  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  security  ?  must  the 
first  word  with  which  you  salute  your  native  earth 
be  an  untruth  ?  and  think  you  that  you  are  un- 
known ?" 

Ulysses  looked  again  ;  and  he  saw  not  a  shepherd, 
but  a  beautiful  woman,  whom  he  immediately  knew 
to  be  the  goddess  Minerva,  that  in  the  wars  of 
Troy  had  frequently  vouchsafed  her  sight  to  him  ; 
and  had  been  with  him  since  in  perils,  saving  him 
unseen. 

"  Let  not  my  ignorance  offend  thee,  great  Minerva," 
he  cried,  "  or  move  thy  displeasure,  that  in  that 
shape  I  knew  thee  not ;  since  the  skill  of  discerning 
deities  is  not  attainable  by  wit  or  study,  but  hard 
to  be  hit  by  the  wisest  of  mortals.  To  know  thee 
truly  through  all  thy  changes,  is  only  given  to  those 
whom  thou  ait   pleased  to  grace.     To  all   men  thou 
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takest  all  likenesses.  All  men  in  their  wits  think 
that  they  know  thee,  and  that  they  have  thee.  Thou 
art  Wisdom  itself.  But  a  semblance  of  thee,  which 
is  false  wisdom,  often  is  taken  for  thee ;  so  thy 
counterfeit  view  appears  to  many,  but  thy  true  pre- 
sence to  few  :  those  are  they,  which,  loving  thee  above 
all,  are  inspired  with  light  from  thee  to  know  thee. 
But  this  I  surely  know,  that,  all  the  time  the  sons  of 
Greece  waged  war  against  Troy,  I  was  sundry  times 
graced  with  thy  appearance  ;  but,  since,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  set  eyes  upon  thee  till  now,  but  have 
wandered  at  my  own  discretion,  to  myself  a  blind 
guide,  erring  up  and  down  the  world,  wanting 
thee." 

Then  Minerva  cleared  his  eyes,  and  he  knew  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  to  be  Ithaca,  and  that  cave 
to  be  the  same  which  the  people  of  Ithaca  had  in 
former  times  made  sacred  to  the  sea-nymphs,  and 
where  he  himself  had  done  sacrifices  to  them  a  thou- 
sand times  ;  and  full  in  his  view  stood  Mount  Nery- 
tus,  with  all  his  woods  :  so  that  now  he  knew  for  a 
certainty  that  he  was  arrived  in  his  own  country ; 
and,  with  the  delight  which  he  felt,  he  could  not  for- 
bear stooping  down  and  kissing  the  soil. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  change  from  a  King  to  a  Beggar. — Eumjeus  and  the  Herds- 
men . — Telemachus. 

Not  long  did  Minerva  suffer  him  to  indulge  vain 
transports ;  but,  briefly  recounting  to  him  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Ithaca  during  his  absence, 
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she  showed  him  that  his  way  to  his  wife  and  throne 
did  not  lie  so  open,  but  that,  before  he  were  reinstated 
in  the  secure  possession  of  them,  he  must  encounter 
many  difficulties.     His  palace,  wanting  its  king,  was 
become  the  resort  of  insolent  and  imperious  men,  the 
chief  nobility  of  Ithaca  and  of  the  neighbouring  isles, 
who,  in  the  confidence  of  Ulysses  being  dead,  came 
as  suitors  to  Penelope.     The  queen  (it  was  true)  con- 
tinued single,  but  was  little  better  than   a   state-pri- 
soner in  the  power  of  these  men,  who,  under  a  "pre- 
tence  of  waiting  her  decision,  occupied  the  king's 
house,  rather  as  owners  than  guests,  lording   and 
domineering  at  their  pleasure,  profaning  the  palace, 
and  wasting  the  royal   substance,   with  their  feasts 
and  mad  riots.    Moreover,  the  goddess  told  him,  how, 
fearing  the  attempts  of  these  lawless  men  upon  the 
person  of  his  young  son  Telemachus,  she  herself  had 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  the  Prince  to  go  and  seek  his 
father  in  far  countries  ;  how,  in  the  shape  of  Mentor, 
she    had    borne    him   company  in  his  long  search ; 
which  though  failing,  as  she  meant  it  should  fail,  in 
its  first  object,  had  yet  had  this  effect, — that  through 
hardships  he  had  learned   endurance  ;  through    ex- 
perience he  had  gathered  wisdom ;    and,    wherever 
his  footsteps  had  been,  he  had  left  such   memorials 
of  his   worth,    as   the    fame    of  Ulysses's    son  was 
already  blown  throughout  the  world  ; — that   it  was 
now  many  days  since  Telemachus  had  arrived  in  the 
island,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  queen,  his  mother,  who 
had  thought  him  dead,  by  reason  of  his  long  absence, 
and  had  begun  to  mourn   for  him   with  a  grief  equal 
to  that  which  she  endured  for  Ulysses  ;  the  goddess 
herself  having  so  ordered  the  course   of  his   adven- 
tures, that  the  time  of  his  return   should  correspond 
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with  the  return  of  Ulysses,  that  they  might  together 
concert  measures  how  to  repress  the  power  and  in- 
solence of  those  wicked  suitors.  This  the  goddess 
told  him;  but  of  the  particulars  of  his  son's  adven- 
tures, of  his  having  been  detained  in  the  Delightful 
Island,  which  his  father  had  so  lately  left,  of  Calypso 
and  her  nymphs,  and  the  many  strange  occurrences 
which  may  be  read  with  profit  and  delight  in  the 
history  of  the  prince's  adventures,  she  forbore  to  tell 
him  as  yet,  as  judging  that  he  would  hear  them  with 
greater  pleasure  from  the  lips  of  his  son,  when  he 
should  have  him  in  an  hour  of  stillness  and  safety, 
when  their  work  should  be  done,  and  none  of  their 
enemies  left  alive  to  trouble  them. 

Then  they  sat  down,  the  goddess  and  Ulysses,  at 
the  foot  of  a  wild  olive  tree,  consulting  how  they 
might  with  safety  bring  about  his  restoration.  And 
when  Ulysses  revolved  in  his  mind  how  that  his 
enemies  were  a  multitude,  and  he  single,  he  began  to 
despond;  and  he  said,  "  I  shall  die  an  ill  death,  like 
Agamemnon  :  in  the  threshold  of  my  own  house  I 
shall  perish,  like  that  unfortunate  monarch,  slain  by 
some  one  of  my  wife's  suitors."  But  then,  again, 
calling  to  mind  his  ancient  courage,  he  secretly 
wished  that  Minerva  would  but  breathe  such  a  spirit 
into  his  bosom  as  she  inflamed  him  with  in  the  hour 
of  Troy's  destruction,  that  he  might  encounter  with 
three  hundred  of  those  impudent  suitors  at  once,  and 
strew  the  pavements  of  his  beautiful  palace  with  their 
bloods  and  brains. 

And  Minerva  knew  his  thoughts  ;  and  she  said, 
"  I  will  be  strongly  with  thee,  if  thou  fail  not  to  do 
thy  part.  And  for  a  sign  between  us  that  I  will  per- 
form  my   promise,   and  for  a  token  on  thy  part  of 
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obedience,  I  must  change  thee,  that  thy  person  may 
not  be  known  of  men." 

Then  Ulysses  bowed  his  head  to  receive  the  divine 
impression  ;  and  Minerva,  by  her  great  power, 
changed  his  person  so  that  it  might  not  be  known. 
She  changed  him  to  appearance  into  a  very  old  man, 
yet  such  a  one  as  by  his  limbs  and  gait  seemed  to 
have  been  some  considerable  person  in  his  time,  and 
to  retain  yet  some  remains  of  his  once  prodigious 
strength.  Also,  instead  of  those  rich  robes  in  which 
King  Alcinous  had  clothed  him,  she  threw  over  his 
limbs  such  old  and  tattered  rags  as  wandering 
beggars  usually  wear.  A  staff  supported  his  steps, 
and  a  scrip  hung  to  his  back,  such  as  travelling 
mendicants  use  to  hold  the  scraps  which  are  given 
to  them  at  rich  men's  doors.  So  from  a  king  he 
became  a  beggar,  as  wise  Tiresias  had  predicted  to 
him    n  the  Shades. 

To  complete  his  humiliation,  and  to  prove  his 
obedience  by  suffering,  she  next  directed  him  in  this 
beggarly  attire  to  go  and  present  himself  to  his  old 
herdsman,  Eumaeus,  who  had  the  care  of  his  swine 
and  his  cattle,  and  had  been  a  faithful  steward  to 
him  all  the  time  of  his  absence.  Then,  strictly 
charging  Ulysses  that  he  should  reveal  himself  to 
no  man  but  to  his  own  son,  whom  she  would  send 
to  him  when  she  saw  occasion,  the  goddess  went  her 
way. 

The  transformed  Ulysses  bent  his  course  to  the 
cottage  of  the  herdsman  ;  and,  entering  in  at  the 
front  court,  the  dogs,  of  which  Eumaeus  kept  many 
fierce  ones  for  the  protection  of  the  cattle,  flew  with 
open  mouths  upon  him,  as  those  ignoble  animals 
have   oftentimes    an   antipathy  to  the    sight  of  any 
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thing  like  a  beggar;  and  would  have  rent  him  in 
pieces  with  their  teeth,  if  Ulysses  had  not  had  the 
prudence  to  let  fall  his  staff,  which  had  chiefly  pro- 
voked their  fury,  and  sat  himself  down  in  a  careless 
fashion  upon  the  ground.  But,  for  all  that,  some 
serious  hurt  had  certainly  been  done  to  him,  so 
raging  the  dogs  were,  had  not  the  herdsman,  whom 
the  barking  of  the  dogs  had  fetched  out  of  the  house, 
with  shouting  and  with  throwing  of  stones  repressed 
them. 

He  said,  when  he  saw  Ulysses,  "  Old  father,  how 
near  you  were  to  being  torn  in  pieces  by  these  rude 
dogs  !  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself,  if, 
through  neglect  of  mine,  any  hurt  had  happened  to 
you.  But  Heaven  has  given  me  so  many  cares  to 
my  portion,  that  I  might  well  be  excused  for  not  at- 
tending to  every  thing;  while  here  I  lie  grieving  and 
mourning  for  the  absence  of  that  majesty  which  once 
ruled  here,  and  am  forced  to  fatten  his  swine  and  his 
cattle  for  food  to  evil  men,  who  hate  him,  and  who 
wish  his  death ;  when  he  perhaps  strays  up  and 
down  the  world,  and  has  not  wherewith  to  appease 
hunger,  if  indeed  he  yet  lives,  (which  is  a  question,) 
and  enjoys  the  cheerful  light  of  the  sun."  This  he 
said,  little  thinking  that  he  of  whom  he  spoke  now 
stood  before  him,  and  that  in  that  uncouth  disguise 
and  beggarly  obscurity  was  present  the  hidden 
majesty  of  Ulysses. 

Then  he  had  his  guest  into  the  house,  and  set 
meat  and  drink  before  him  ;  and  Ulysses  said,  "  May 
Jove  and  all  the  other  gods  requite  you  for  the  kind 
speeches  and  hospitable  usage  which  you  have 
shown  me  !" 

Eumasus  made  answer,  "  My  poor  guest,  if  one  in 
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much  worse  plight  than  yourself  had  arrived  here,  it 
were  a  shame  to   such   scanty  means  as  I   have,  if  1 
had  let  him  depart  without  entertaining  him  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.     Poor  men,  and   such  as  have  no 
houses   of  their   own,   are   by  Jove   himself  recom- 
mended to  our  care.  But  the  cheer  which  we  that  are 
servants  to  other  men  have  to  bestow  is  but  sorry  at 
most ;  yet  freely  and  lovingly  I  give  it  you.     Indeed, 
there  once  ruled  here  a  man,  whose  return  the  gods 
have  set  their  faces  against,  who,  if  he  had  beeji  suf- 
fered to  reign   in    peace    and    grow   old  among  us, 
would  have  been  kind  to  me   and  mine.     But  he  is 
gone  ,  and,  for  his  sake,  would  to  God  that  the  whole 
posterity  of  Helen    might  perish  with  her,  since  in 
her  quarrel  so   many  worthies  have  perished  !      But 
such  as  your  fare  is,  eat  it,  and  be  welcome ;  such 
lean  beasts    as  are  food   for  poor  herdsmen.      The 
fattest    go   to   feed    the   voracious    stomachs   of  the 
queen's    suitors.       Shame    on    their   unworthiness ! 
There  is  no  day  in  which  two  or  three  of  the  noblest 
of  the  herd  are  not  slain  to  support  their  feasts  and 
their  surfeits." 

Ulysses  gave  good  ear  to  his  words ;  and,  as  he  ate 
his  meat,  he  even  tore  it  and  rent  it  with  his  teeth, 
for  mere  vexation  that  his  fat  cattle  should  be  slain 
to  glut  the  appetites  of  those  godless  suitors.  And 
he  said,  "  What  chief  or  what  ruler  is  this  that  thou 
commendest  so  highly,  and  sayest  that  he  perished 
at  Troy?  I  am  but  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  It 
may  be  I  have  heard  of  some  such  in  my  long 
travels." 

Eum<eus  answered,  "  Old  father,  never  any  one,  of 
all  the  strangers  that  have  come  to  our  coast  with 
news  of  Ulysses  being  alive,  could  gain  credit  with 
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the  queen  or  her  son  yet.     These  travellers,  to  get 
raiment  or  a  meal,   will  not  stick  to  invent  any  lie. 
Truth  is  not  the  commodity  they  deal  in.     Never  did 
the  queen  get  any  thing  of  them  but  lies.     She  re- 
ceives all  that  come,  graciously;  hears  their  stories, 
inquires  all  she  can  ;  but  all  ends  in  tears  and  dis- 
satisfaction.    But  in  God's  name,  old  father,  if  you 
have   got  a  tale,   make  the  most  on't ;  it  may  gain 
you  a  cloak  or  a  coat  from  somebody  to  keep  you 
warm  :  but,  for  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  dogs 
and  vultures  long  since  have  torn  him  limb   from 
limb,  or  some  great  fish  at  sea  has  devoured  him,  or 
he  lieth  with  no  better  monument  upon  his  bones 
than  the  sea  sand.     But  for  me  past  all  the  race  of 
men  were  tears  created  ;  for  I  never  shall  find   so 
kind  a  royal  master  more;  not  if  my  father  or  my 
mother   could    come  again   and  visit   me   from   the 
tomb,  would  my  eyes  be  so  blessed  as  they  should 
be  with  the  sight  of  him  again,  coming  as  from  the 
dead.     In  his  last  rest  my  soul  shall  love  him.     He 
is   not  here,  nor  do   I  name  him  as  a  flatterer,  but 
because  I  am  thankful  for  his  love  and  care  which  he 
had  to  me,  a  poor  man  ;  and  if  I  knew  surely  that 
he  were  past  all  shores  that  the  sun  shines  upon,  I 
would  invoke  him  as  a  deified  thing." 

For  this  saying  of  Eumaeus  the  waters  stood  in 
Ulysses's  eyes ;  and  he  said,  "  My  friend,  to  say  and 
to  affirm  positively  that  he  cannot  be  alive  is  to  give 
too  much  license  to  incredulity.  For,  not  to  speak 
at  random,  but  with  as  much  solemnity  as  an  oath 
comes  to,  I  say  to  you,  that  Ulysses  shall  return  ; 
and  whenever  that  day  shall  be,  then  shall  you  give 
to  me  a  cloak  and  a  coat ;  but  till  then  I  will  not 
receive  so  much  as  a  thread  of  a  garment,  but  rather 
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go  naked  :  for  no  less  than  the  gates  of  hell  do  I  hate 
that  man  whom  poverty  can  force  to  tell  an  untruth, 
Be  Jove,  then,  witness  to  my  words,  that  this  very 
year,  nay,  ere  this  month  be  fully  ended,  your  eyes 
shall  behold  Ulysses  dealing  vengeance  in  his  own 
palace  upon  the  wrongers  of  his  wife  and  his  son." 

To    give   the   better   credence   to   his    words,    he 
amused    Eumaeus   with   a  forged    story  of  his  life  ; 
feigning   of  himself  that  he  was  a  Cretan  born,  and 
one  that  went  with  Idomeneus  to  the  wars  of  Troy. 
Also   he    said   that   he   knew    Ulysses,   and   related 
various  passages  which  he  alleged  to  have  happened 
betwixt  Ulysses  and  himself;  which  were  either  true 
in    the    main    as    having    really   happened   between 
Ulysses    and    some    other   person,     or  were  so   like 
to   truth,    as    corresponding    with  the    known    cha- 
racter and  actions  of  Ulysses,  that  Eumaeus's  incre- 
dulity was  not  a  little  shaken.      Among  other  things, 
he  asserted  that  he  had  lately  been  entertained  in 
the  court  of  Thesprotia,  where  the  king's  son  of  the 
country  had  told   him   that  Ulysses  had  been  there 
bin  just  before  him,  and  was  gone  upon  a  voyage  to 
the    oracle    of  Jove    in   Dodona,  whence   he   should 
shortly  return,   and  a   ship  would   be   ready  by  the 
bounty  of  the  Thesprotians  to  convoy  him  straight 
to  Ithaca.     "And,  in   token  that  what  I  tell  you  is 
true,"  said  Uly6ses,  "  if  your  king  come  not  within 
the  period  which  I  have  named,  you  shall  have  leave 
to  give  your  servants  commandment  to  take  my  old 
carcass,  and  throw  it  headlong  from  some  steep  rock 
into  the  sea,  that  poor  men,  taking  example  by  me, 
may  fear  to  lie."     But  Eumsus  made  answer,  that 
that  would  be  small  satisfaction  or  pleasure  to  him. 
So,    while   they   sat   discoursing  in   this   manner, 
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supper  was  served  in  ;  and  the  servants  of  the  herds- 
man, who  had  been  out  all  day  in  the  fields,  came  in 
to  supper,  and  took  their  seats  at  the  fire ;  for  the 
night  was  bitter  and  frosty.  After  supper,  Ulysses, 
who  had  well  eaten  and  drunken,  and  was  refreshed 
with  the  herdsman's  good  cheer,  was  resolved  to  try 
whether  his  host's  hospitality  would  extend  to  the 
lending  him  a  good  warm  mantle  or  rug  to  cover  him 
in  the  night  season  ;  and,  framing  an  artful  tale  for 
the  purpose,  in  a  merry  mood,  filling  a  cup  of  Greek 
wine,  he  thus  began  : — 

"  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  your  king  Ulysses  and 
myself.  If  there  is  ever  a  time  when  a  man  may 
have  leave  to  tell  his  own  stories,  it  is  when  he  has 
drunken  a  little  too  much.  Strong  liquor  driveth  the 
fool,  and  moves  even  the  heart  of  the  wise, — moves 
and  impels  him  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  break  forth 
in  pleasant  laughters,  and  perchance  to  prefer  a 
speech  too,  which  were  better  kept  in.  When  the 
heart  is  open,  the  tongue  will  be  stirring.  But  you 
shall  hear.  We  led  our  powers  to  ambush  once 
under  the  walls  of  Troy." 

The  herdsmen  crowded  about  him,  eager  to  hear 
any  thing  which  related  to  their  king  Ulysses  and 
the  wars  of  Troy  ;  and  thus  he  went  on  : — 

"  I  remember  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  had  the  direc- 
tion of  that  enterprise  ;  and  they  were  pleased  to  join 
me  with  them  in  the  command.  I  was  at  that  time 
in  some  repute  among  men  ;  though  Fortune  has 
played  me  a  trick  since,  as  you  may  perceive.  But 
I  was  somebody  in  those  times,  and  could  do  some- 
thing. Be  that  as  it  may,  a  bitter  freezing  night  it 
was, — such  a  night  as  this  :  the  air  cut  like  steel, 
and  the  sleet  gathered  on   our  shields  like  crystal. 
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There  were  some  twenty  of  us,  that  lay  close  couched 
down  among  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  that  grew  in 
the  moat  that  goes  round  the  city.  The  rest  of  us 
made  tolerable  shift ;  for  every  man  had  been  careful 
to  bring  with  him  a  good  cloak  or  mantle  to  wrap 
over  his  armour  and  keep  himself  warm :  but  I,  as  it 
chanced,  had  left  my  cloak  behind  me,  as  not  expect- 
ing that  the  night  would  prove  so  cool ;  or  rather,  I 
believe,  because  I  had  at  that  time  a  brave  suit  of 
new  armour  on,  which,  being  a  soldier,  and  having 
some  of  the  soldier's  vice  about  me, — vanity, — I  was 
not  willing  should  be  hidden  under  a  cloak.  But  I 
paid  for  my  indiscretion  with  my  sufferings  ;  for  with 
the  inclement  night,  and  the  wet  of  the  ditch  in 
which  we  lay,  I  was  wellnigh  frozen  to  death  :  and, 
when  I  could  endure  no  longer,  I  jogged  Ulysses, 
who  was  next  to  me,  and  had  a  nimble  ear,  and  made 
known  my  case  to  him,  assuring  him  that  I  must 
inevitably  perish.  He  answered,  in  a  low  whisper, 
'  Hush  !  lest  any  Greek  should  hear  you,  and  take 
notice  of  your  softness.'  Not  a  word  more  he  said, 
but  showed  as  if  he  had  no  pity  for  the  plight  I  was 
in.  But  he  was  as  considerate  as  he  was  brave;  and 
even  then,  as  he  lay  with  his  head  reposing  upon  his 
hand,  he  was  meditating  how  to  relieve  me,  without 
exposing  my  weakness  to  the  soldiers.  At  last,  rais- 
ing up  his  head,  he  made  as  if  he  had  been  asleep, 
and  said,  '  Friends,  I  have  been  warned  in  a  dream 
to  send  to  the  fleet  to  King  Agamemnon  for  a  supply, 
to  recruit  our  numbers  ;  for  we  are  not  sufficient  for 
this  enterprise:'  and,  they  believing  him,  one  Thoas 
was  despatched  on  that  errand,  who  departing,  for 
more  speed,  as  Ulysses  had  foreseen,  left  his  upper 
garment  behind  him,  a  good  warm  mantle,  to  which 
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I  succeeded,  and,  by  the  help  of  it,  got  through  the 
night  with  credit.  This  shift  Ulysses  made  for  one 
in  need  ;  and  would  to  Heaven  that  I  had  now  that 
strength  in  my  limbs  which  made  me  in  those  days 
to  be  accounted  fit  to  be  a  leader  under  Ulysses  !  I 
should  not  then  want  the  loan  of  a  cloak  or  a  mantle 
to  wrap  about  me,  and  shield  my  old  limbs  from  the 
night  air." 

The  tale  pleased  the  herdsmen ;  and  Eumaeus, 
who  more  than  all  the  rest  was  gratified  to  hear  tales 
of  Ulysses,  true  or  false,  said,  that  for  his  story  he 
deserved  a  mantle  and  a  night's  lodging,  which  he 
should  have  ;  and  he  spread  for  him  a  bed  of  goat 
and  sheep  skins  by  the  fire  :  and  the  seeming  beggar, 
who  was  indeed  the  true  Ulysses,  lay  down  and 
slept  under  that  poor  roof,  in  that  abject  disguise  to 
which  the  will  of  Minerva  had  subjected  him. 

When  morning  was  come,  Ulysses  made  offer  to 
depart,  as  if  he  were  not  willing  to  burthen  his  host's 
hospitality  any  longer,  but  said  that  he  would  go  and 
try  the  humanity  of  the  town's  folk,  if  any  there 
would  bestow  upon  him  a  bit  of  bread  or  a  cup  of 
drink.  Perhaps  the  queen's  suitors  (he  said)  out  of 
their  full  feasts  would  bestow  a  scrap  on  him  :  for  he 
could  wait  at  table,  if  need  were,  and  play  the  nimble 
serving-man;  he  could  fetch  wood  (he  said)  or  build 
a  fire,  prepare  roast  meat  or  boiled,  mix  the  wine 
with  water,  or  do  any  of  those  offices  which  recom- 
mended poor  men  like  him  to  services  in  great  men's 
houses. 

"Alas!  poor  guest,"  said  Eumaeus,  "you  know 
not  what  you  speak.  What  should  so  poor  and  old 
a  man  as  you  do  at  the  suitors'  tables  ?  Their  light 
minds  are  not  given  to  such  grave  servitors.     They 
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must  have  youths,  richly  tricked  out  in  flowing  vests, 
with  curled  hair,  like  so  many  of  Jove's  cup  bearers, 
to  fill  out  the  wine  to  them  as  they  sit  at  table,  and 
to  shift  their  trenchers.  Their  gorged  insolence 
would  but  despise  and  make  a  mock  at  thy  age. 
Stay  here.  Perhaps  the  queen  or  Telemachus, 
hearing  of  thy  arrival,  may  send  to  thee  of  their 
bounty." 

As  he  spake  these  words,  the  steps  of  one  cross- 
ing the  front  court  were  heard,  and  a  noise  of  the 
dogs  fawning  and  leaping  about  as  for  joy  :  by  which 
token  Eumasus  guessed  that  it  was  the  prince,  who, 
hearing  of  a  traveller  being  arrived  at  Eumaeus's  cot- 
tage that  brought  tidings  of  his  father,  was  come  to 
search  the  truth;  and  Eumaeus  said,  "It  is  the  tread 
of  Telemachus,  the  son  of  King  Ulysses."  Before 
he  could  well  speak  the  words  the  prince  was  at  the 
door;  whom  Ulysses  rising  to  receive,  Telemachus 
would  not  suffer  that  so  aged  a  man  as  he  appeared 
should  rise  to  do  respect  to  him ;  but  he  courteously 
and  reverently  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  inclined 
his  head  to  him,  as  if  he  had  surely  known  that  it 
was  his  father  indeed  :  but  Ulysses  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  that  he  might  not  show  the  waters 
which  stood  in  them.  And  Telemachus  said,  "  Is 
this  the  man  who  can  tell  us  tidings  of  the  king,  my 
father?" 

"  He  brags  himself  to  be  a  (Jietan  Dorn,"  said 
Euma2us,  "  and  that  he  has  been  a  soldier  and  a 
traveller ;  but  whether  he  speak  the  truth  or  not,  he 
alone  can  tell.  But,  whatsoever  he  has  been,  what 
he  is  now  is  apparent.  Such  as  he  appears,  I  give 
him  to  you  ;  do  what  you  will  with  him  :  his  boast  at 
present  is  that  he  is  at  the  very  best  a  supplicant." 
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"  Be  he  what  he  may,"  said  Telemachus,  "  I 
accept  him  at  your  hands.  But  where  I  should  bestow 
him  I  know  not,  seeing  that,  in  the  palace,  his  age 
would  not  exempt  him  from  the  scorn  and  contempt 
which  my  mother's  suitors  in  their  light  minds  would 
be  sure  to  fling  upon  him  :  a  mercy  if  he  escaped 
without  blows ;  for  they  are  a  company  of  evil  men, 
whose  profession  is  wrongs  and  violence." 

Ulysses  answered,  "  Since  it  is  free  for  any  man 
to  speak  in  presence  of  your  greatness,  I  must  say 
that  my  heart  puts  on  a  wolfish  inclination  to  tear 
and  to  devour,  hearing  your  speech,  that  these  suitors 
should  with  such  injustice  rage,  where  you  should  have 
the  rule  solely.  What  should  the  cause  be  ?  Do 
you  wilfully  give  way  to  their  ill  manners  ?  Or  has 
your  government  been  such  as  has  procured  ill-will 
towards  you  from  your  people  ?  Or  do  you  mistrust 
your  kinsfolk  and  friends  in  such  sort,  as,  without 
trial,  to  decline  their  aid  ?  A  man's  kindred  are 
they  that  he  might  trust  to  when  extremities  run 
high." 

Telemachus  replied,  "  The  kindred  of  Ulysses  are 
few.  I  have  no  brothers  to  assist  me  in  the  strife ; 
but  the  suitors  are  powerful  in  kindred  and  friends. 
The  house  of  old  Arcesius  has  had  this  fate  from  the 
heavens,  that  from  old  it  still  has  been  supplied  with 
single  heirs.  To  Arcesius,  Laertes  only  was  born  ; 
from  Laertes  descended  only  Ulysses;  from  Ulysses, 
I  alone  have  sprung,  whom  he  left  so  young,  that 
from  me  never  comfort  arose  to  him.  But  the  end 
of  all  rests  in  the  bands  of  the  gods." 

Then,  Eumaeus  departing  to  see  to  some  necessary 
business  of  his  herds,  Minerva  took  a  woman's  shape, 
and  stood  in  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  was  seen  to 
vol.  v.  Q 
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Ulysses  :  but  by  his  son  she  was  not  seen  ;  for  the 
presences  of  the  gods  are  invisible  save  to  those 
to  whom  they  will  reveal  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less, the  dogs  which  were  about  the  door  saw  the 
goddess,  and  durst  not  bark,  but  went  crouching  and 
licking  of  the  dust  for  fear.  And,  giving  signs  to 
Ulysses  that  thetime  was  now  comein  whichheshould 
make  himself  known  to  his  son,  by  her  great  power 
she  changed  back  his  shape  into  the  same  which  it 
was  before  she  transformed  him  ;  and  Telemachus, 
who  saw  the  change,  but  nothing  of  the  manner  by 
which  it  was  effected,  only  he  saw  the  appearance  of 
a  king  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  where  but  just  now  he 
had  seen  a  worn  and  decrepit  beggar,  was  struck 
with  fear,  and  said,  "  Some  god  has  done  this  house 
this  honour  ;"  and  he  turned  away  his  eyes,  and  would 
have  worshipped.  But  his  father  permitted  not,  but 
said,  "  Look  better  at  me.  I  am  no  deity  :  why  put 
you  upon  me  the  reputation  of  godhead  ?  I  am  no 
more  but  thy  father :  I  am  even  he.  I  am  that 
Ulysses,  by  reason  of  whose  absence  thy  youth  has 
been  exposed  to  such  wrongs  from  injurious  men." 
Then  kissed  he  his  son,  nor  could  any  longer  refrain 
those  tears  which  he  had  held  under  such  mighty 
restraint  before,  though  they  would  ever  be  forcing 
themselves  out  in  spite  of  him  ;  but  now,  as  if  their 
sluices  had  burst,  they  came  out  like  rivers,  pouring 
upon  the  warm  cheeks  of  his  son.  Nor  yet  by  all 
these  violent  arguments  could  Telemachus  be  per- 
suaded to  believe  that  it  was  his  father,  but  he  said 
some  deity  had  taken  that  shape  to  mock  him  ;  for 
he  affirmed,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  man, 
who  is  sustained  by  mortal  food,  to  change  his  shape 
so  in  a  moment  from  age  to  youth  :  "  for  but  now," 
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said  he,  "  you  were  all  wrinkles,  and  were  old  :  and 
now  you  look  as  the  gods  are  pictured." 

His  father  replied,  "  Admire,  but  fear  not,  and  know 
me  to  be  at  all  parts  substantially  thy  father,  who 
in  the  inner  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  unseen 
workings  of  a  father's  love  to  thee,  answers  to  his 
outward  shape  and  pretence.  There  shall  no  more 
Ulysseses  come  here.  I  am  he,  that  after  twenty 
years'  absence,  and  suffering  a  world  of  ill,  have 
recovered  at  last  the  sight  of  my  country  earth.  It 
was  the  will  of  Minerva  that  I  should  be  changed  as 
you  saw  me.  She  put  me  thus  together  :  she  puts 
together  or  takes  to  pieces  whom  she  pleases.  It  is 
the  law  of  her  free  power  to  do  it, — sometimes  to 
show  her  favourites  under  a  cloud,  and  poor,  and 
again  to  restore  to  them  their  ornaments.  The  gods 
raise  and  throw  down  men  with  ease." 

Then  Telemachus  could  hold  out  no  longer:  but 
he  gave  way  now  to  a  full  belief  and  persuasion  of 
that  which  for  joy  at  first  he  could  not  credit, — that 
it  was  indeed  his  true  and  very  father  that  stood 
before  him  ;  and  they  embraced,  and  mingled  their 
tears. 

Then  said  Ulysses,  "  Tell  me  who  these  suitors 
are,  what  are  their  numbers,  and  how  stands  the 
queen  thy  mother  affected  by  them  ?" 

"  She  bears  them  still  in  expectation,"  said  Tele- 
machus, "  which  she  never  means  to  fulfil,  that  she 
will  accept  the  hand  of  some  one  of  them  in  second 
nuptials  ;  for  she  fears  to  displease  them  by  an  abso- 
lute refusal.  So  from  day  to  day  she  lingers  them  on 
with  hope,  which  they  are  content  to  bear  the  de- 
ferring of,  while  they  have  entertainment  at  free  cost 
in  our  palace. 

Q  2 
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Then  said  Ulysses,  "  Reckon  up  their  numbers, 
that  we  may  know  their  strength  and  ours,  if  we, 
having  none  but  ourselves,  may  hope  to  prevail 
against  them." 

"  O  father!"  he  replied,  "  I  have  ofttimes  heard  of 
your  fame  for  wisdom,  and  of  the  great  strength  of 
your  arm ;  but  the  venturous  mind  which  your 
speeches  now  indicate  moves  me  even  to  amaze- 
ment:  for  in  no  wise  can  it  consist  with  wisdom  or 
a  sound  mind,  that  two  should  try  their  strengths 
against  a  host.  Nor  five,  or  ten,  or  twice  ten  strong, 
are  these  suitors,  but  many  more  by  much  :  from 
Dulichium  came  there  fifty  and  two,  they  and  their 
servants  ;  twice  twelve  crossed  the  seas  hither  from 
Samos  ;  from  Zacynthus,  twice  ten  ;  of  our  native 
Ithacans,  men  of  chief  note,  are  twelve  who  aspire  to 
the  bed  and  crown  of  Penelope  ;  and  all  these  under 
one  strong  roof, — a  fearful  odds  against  two  !  My 
father,  there  is  need  of  caution,  lest  the  cup  which 
your  great  mind  so  thirsts  to  taste  of  vengeance 
prove  bitter  to  yourself  in  the  drinking;  and  there- 
fore it  were  well  that  we  should  bethink  us  of  some 
one  who  might  assist  us  in  this  undertaking." 

"Thinkest  thou,"  said  his  father,  "if  we  had 
Minerva  and  the  king  of  skies  to  be  our  friends, 
would  their  sufficiencies  make  strong  our  part  ?  Or 
must  we  look  out  for  some  further  aid  yet  ?" 

"They  you  speak  of  are  above  the  clouds,"  said 
Telemachus,  "  and  are  sound  aids  indeed,  as  powers 
that  not  only  exceed  human,  but  bear  the  chiefest 
sway  among  the  gods  themselves." 

Then  Ulysses  gave  directions  to  his  son  to  go  and 
mingle  with  the  suitors,  and  in  no  wise  to  impart  his 
secret  to  any, — not  even  to  the  queen,   his   mother; 
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but  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  and  to  have  his 
weapons  and  his  good  armour  in  preparation.  And 
ne  charged  him,  that  when  he  himself  should  come 
to  the  palace,  as  he  meant  to  follow  shortly  after, 
and  present  himself  in  his  beggar's  likeness  to  the 
suitors,  that  whatever  he  should  see  which  might 
grieve  his  heart,  with  what  foul  usage  and  con- 
tumelious language  soever  the  suitors  should  receive 
his  father,  coming  in  that  shape,  though  they  should 
strike  and  drag  him  by  the  heels  along  the  floors,  that 
he  should  not  stir  nor  make  offer  to  oppose  them, 
further  than  by  mild  words  to  expostulate  with  them, 
until  Minerva  from  heaven  should  give  the  sign 
which  should  be  the  prelude  to  their  destruction. 
And  Telemachus,  promising  to  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, departed ;  and  the  shape  of  Ulysses  fell  to 
what  it  had  been  before  ;  and  he  became  to  all  out- 
ward appearance  a  beggar,  in  base  and  beggarly 
attire. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

The  Queen's  Suitors. — The  Battle  of  the  Beggars. — The  Armour 
taken  down. tlie  meeting  with  penelope. 

From  the  house  of  Eumaeus  the  seeming  beggar  took 
his  way,  leaning  on  his  staff,  till  he  reached  the 
palace ;  entering  in  at  the  hall  where  the  suitors 
sat  at  meat.  They,  in  the  pride  of  their  feasting, 
began  to  break  their  jests  in  mirthful  mp-^ner  when 
they  saw  one  looking  so  poor  and  so  aged  approach. 
He,  who  expected  no  better  entertainment,  was 
nothing  moved  at  their  behaviour;    but,  as  became 
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the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  in  a  suppliant 
posture  crept  by  turns  to  every  suitor,  and  held  out 
his  hands  for  some  charity,  with  such  a  natural  and 
beggar-resembling  grace,  that  he  might  seem  to  have 
practised  begging  all  his  life  ;  yet  there  was  a  sort 
of  dignity  in  his  most  abject  stoopings,  that  whoever 
had  seen  him  would  have  said,  "  If  it  had  pleased 
Heaven  that  this  poor  man  had  been  born  a  king,  he 
would  gracefully  have  filled  a  throne."  And  some 
pitied  him,  and  some  gave  him  alms,  as  their  present 
humours  inclined  them  ;  but  the  greater  part  reviled 
him,  and  bade  him  begone,  as  one  that  spoiled 
their  feast ;  for  the  presence  of  misery  has  this 
power  with  it, — that,  while  it  stays,  it  can  dash 
and  overturn  the  mirth  even  of  those  who  feel 
no  pity,  or  wish  to  relieve  it ;  Nature  bearing 
this  witness  of  herself  in  the  hearts  of  the  most 
obdurate. 

Now,  Telemachus  sat  at  meat  with  the  suitors, 
and  knew  that  it  was  the  king,  his  father,  who  in  that 
shape  begged  an  alms;  and  when  his  father  came  and 
presented  himself  before  him  in  turn,  as  he  had  done 
to  the  suitors  one  by  one,  he  gave  him  of  his  own 
meat  which  he  had  in  his  dish,  and  his  own  cup  to 
drink;  and  the  suitors  were  past  measure  offended 
to  see  a  pitiful  beggar,  as  they  esteemed  him,  to  be 
so  choicely  regarded  by  the  prince. 

Then  Antinous,  who  was  a  great  lord,  and  of  chief 
note  among  the  suitors,  said,  "  Prince  Telemachus 
does  ill  to  encourage  these  wandering  beggars,  who  go 
from  place  to  place,  affirming  that  they  have  been 
some  considerable  persons  in  their  time;  filling  the 
ears  of  such  as  hearken  to  them  with  lies,  and 
pressing   with   their   bold    feet    into    kings'    palaces. 
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This  is  some  saucy  vagabond,  some  travelling  Egyp- 
tian." 

"  I  see,"  said  Ulysses,  "  that  a  poor  man  should 
get  but  little  at  your  board ;  scarce  should  he  get 
salt  from  your  hands,  if  he  brought  his  own  meat." 

Lord  Antinous,  indignant  to  be  answered  with  such 
sharpness  by  a  supposed  beggar,  snatched  up  a  stool, 
with  which  he  smote  Ulysses  where  the  neck  and 
shoulders  join.  This  usage  moved  not  Ulysses  ;  but 
in  his  great  heart  he  meditated  deep  evils  to  come 
upon  them  all,  which  for  a  time  must  be  kept  close  ; 
and  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  in  the  doorway 
to  eat  of  that  which  was  given  him  ;  and  he  said, 
"  For  life  or  possessions  a  man  will  fight ;  but  for 
his  belly  this  man  smites.  If  a  poor  man  has  any 
god  to  take  his  part,  my  Lord  Antinous  shall  not  live 
to  be  the  queen's  husband." 

Then  Antinous  raged  highly,  and  threatened  to 
drag  him  by  the  heels,  and  to  rend  his  rags  about  his 
ears,  if  he  spoke  another  word. 

But  the  other  suitors  did  in  no  wise  approve  of  the 
harsh  language,  nor  of  the  blow  which  Antinous  had 
dealt ;  and  some  of  them  said,  "  Who  knows  but 
one  of  the  deities  goes  about,  hid  under  that  poor 
disguise  ?  for  in  the  likeness  of  poor  pilgrims  the 
gods  have  many  times  descended  to  try  the  disposi- 
tions of  men,  whether  they  be  humane  or  impious." 
While  these  things  passed,  Telemachus  sat  and 
observed  all,  but  held  his  peace,  remembering  the 
instructions  of  his  father.  But  secretly  he  waited 
for  the  sign  which  Minerva  was  to  send  from 
heaven. 

That  day,  there  followed  Ulysses  to  the  Court  one 
of  the  common  sort  of  beggars,  Irus  by  name, — one 
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that  had  received  alms  before-time  of  the  suitors, 
and  was  their  ordinary  sport,  when  they  were  inclined 
(as  that  day)  to  give  way  to  mirth,  to  see  him  eat 
and  drink  ;  for  he  had  the  appetite  of  six  men,  and 
was  of  huge  stature  and  proportions  of  body,  yet 
had  in  him  no  spirit  nor  courage  of  a  man.  This 
man  thinking  to  curry  favour  with  the  suitors,  and 
recommend  himself  especially  to  such  a  great  Lord  as 
Antinous  was,  began  to  revile  and  scorn  Ulysses, 
putting  foul  language  upon  him,  and  fairly  challeng- 
ing him  to  fight  with  the  fist.  But  Ulysses,  deemino- 
his  railings  to  be  nothing  more  than  jealousy,  and 
that  envious  disposition  which  beggars  commonly 
manifest  to  brothers  in  their  trade,  mildly  besought 
him  not  to  trouble  him,  but  to  enjoy  that  portion 
which  the  liberality  of  their  entertainers  gave  him,  as 
he  did,  quietly  ;  seeing  that,  of  their  bounty,  there 
was  sufficient  for  all. 

But  Irus,  thinking  that  this  forbearance  in  Ulysses 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sign  of  fear,  so  much  the 
more  highly  stormed  and  bellowed,  and  provoked 
him  to  fight :  and  by  this  time  the  quarrel  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  suitors,  who  with  loud 
laughters  and  shouting  egged  on  the  dispute;  and 
Lord  Antinous  swore  by  all  the  gods  it  should  be  a 
battle,  and  that  in  that  hall  the  strife  should  be 
determined.  To  this  the  rest  of  the  suitors,  with 
violent  clamours,  acceded  ;  and  a  circle  was  made 
for  the  combatants,  and  a  fat  goat  was  proposed  as 
the  victor's  prize,  as  at  the  Olympic  or  the  Pythian 
games.  Then  Ulysses,  seeing  no  remedy,  or  being 
not  unwilling  that  the  suitors  should  behold  some 
proof  of  that  strength  which  ere  long  in  their  own 
persons  they  were  to  taste  of,  stripped  himself,  and 
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prepared  for  the  combat.  But  first  he  demanded 
that  he  should  have  fair  play  shown  him  ;  that  none 
in  that  assembly  should  aid  his  opponent,  or  take 
part  against  him  :  for,  being  an  old  man,  they  might 
easily  crush  him  with  their  strengths.  And  Telema- 
chus  passed  his  word  that  no  foul  play  should  be 
shown  him,  but  that  each  party  should  be  left  to  their 
own  unassisted  strengths ;  and  to  this  he  made 
Antinous  and  the  rest  of  the  suitors  swear. 

But  when  Ulysses  had  laid  aside  his  garments, 
and  was  bare  to  the  waist,  all  the  beholders  admired 
at  the  goodly  sight  of  his  large  shoulders  being  of 
such  exquisite  shape  and  whiteness,  and  at  his 
great  and  brawny  bosom,  and  the  youthful  strength 
which  seemed  to  remain  in  a  man  thought  so  old  ; 
and  they  said,  "  What  limbs  and  what  sinews  he 
has!"  and  coward  fear  seized  on  the  mind  of 
that  great  vast  beggar,  and  he  dropped  his  threats 
and  his  big  words,  and  would  have  fled  :  but  Lord 
Antinous  stayed  him,  and  threatened  him,  that  if 
he  declined  the  combat  he  would  put  him  in  a  ship, 
and  land  him  on  the  shores  where  King  Echetus 
reigned, — the  roughest  tyrant  which  at  that  time  the 
world  contained,  and  who  had  that  antipathy  to  rascal 
beggars  such  as  he,  that,  when  any  landed  on  his 
coast,  he  would  crop  their  ears  and  noses,  and  give 
them  to  the  dogs  to  tear.  So  Irus,  in  whom  fear  of 
King  Echetus  prevailed  above  the  fear  of  Ulysses, 
addressed  himself  to  the  fight.  But  Ulysses,  pro- 
voked to  be  engaged  in  so  odious  a  strife  with  a 
fellow  of  his  base  conditions,  and  loathing  longer  to 
be  made  a  spectacle  to  entertain  the  eyes  of  his  foes, 
with  one  blow,  which  he  struck  him  beneath  the  ear, 
so   shattered   the  teeth  and  jaw-bone   of  this   soon- 
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baffled  coward,  that  he  laid  him  sprawling  in  the 
dust,  with  small  stomach  or  ability  to  renew  the 
contest.  Then,  raising  him  on  his  feet,  he  led  him 
bleeding  and  sputtering  to  the  door,  and  put  his  staff 
into  his  hand,  and  bade  him  go  use  his  command 
upon  dogs  and  swine,  but  not  presume  himself 
to  be  lord  of  the  guests  another  time,  nor  of  the 
beggary ! 

The  suitors  applauded  in  their  vain  minds  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  and  rioted  in  mirth  at  the 
expense  of  poor  Irus,  who  they  vowed  should  be 
forthwith  embarked,  and  sent  to  King  Echetus  ;  and 
they  bestowed  thanks  on  Ulysses  for  ridding  the 
Court  of  that  unsavoury  morsel,  as  they  called  him  : 
but  in  their  inward  souls  they  would  not  have  cared 
if  Irus  had  been  victor,  and  Ulysses  had  taken  the 
foil :  but  it  was  mirth  to  them  to  see  the  beggars 
fight.  In  such  pastimes  and  light  entertainments  the 
day  wore  away. 

When  evening  was  come,  the  suitors  betook  them- 
selves to  music  and  dancing  ;  and  Ulysses  leaned 
his  back  against  a  pillar  from  which  certain  lamps 
hung  which  gave  light  to  the  dancers,  and  he  made 
show  of  watching  the  dancers ;  but  very  different 
thoughts  were  in  his  head.  And,  as  he  stood  near 
the  lamps,  the  light  fell  upon  his  head,  which  was 
thin  of  hair,  and  bald,  as  an  old  man's.  And  Eury- 
machus,  a  suitor,  taking  occasion  from  some  words 
which  were  spoken  before,  scoffed,  and  said,  "  Now 
I  know  for  a  certainty  that  some  god  lurks  under  the 
poor  and  beggarly  appearance  of  this  man  ;  for  as  he 
stands  by  the  lamps,  his  sleek  head  throws  beams 
around  it,  like  as  it  were  a  glory."  And  another 
said,  "  He  passes  his  time,  too,  not  much  unlike  the 
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gods:  lazily  living  exempt  from  labour,  taking 
offerings  of  men." — "  I  warrant,"  said  Eurymachus 
again,  "  he  could  not  raise  a  fence  or  dig  a  ditch  for 
his  livelihood,  if  a  man  would  hire  him  to  work  in  a 
garden." 

"I  wish,"  said  Ulysses,  "that  you  who  speak 
this,  and  myself,  were  to  be  tried  at  any  task  work ; 
that  I  had  a  good  crooked  scythe  put  in  my  hand,  that 
was  sharp  and  strong,  and  you  such  another,  where 
the  grass  grew  longest,  to  be  up  by  daybreak,  mow- 
ing the  meadows  till  the  sun  went  down,  not  tasting 
of  food  till  we  had  finished  :  or  that  we  were  set  to 
plough  four  acres  in  one  day  of  good  glebe  land,  to 
see  whose  furrows  were  evenest  and  cleanest ;  or 
that  we  might  have  one  wrestling-bout  together ; 
or  that  in  our  right  hands  a  good  steel-headed  lance 
were  placed,  to  try  whose  blows  fell  heaviest  and 
thickest  upon  the  adversary's  head-piece.  I  would 
cause  you  such  work,  as  you  should  have  small 
reason  to  reproach  me  with  being  slack  at  work.  But 
you  would  do  well  to  spare  me  this  reproach,  and  to 
save  your  strength  till  the  owner  of  this  house 
shall  return, — till  the  day  when  Ulysses  shall 
return  ;  when,  returning,  he  shall  enter  upon  his 
birthright." 

This  was  a  galling  speech  to  the  suitors,  to  whom 
Ulysses's  return  was  indeed  the  thing  which  they 
most  dreaded  ;  and  a  sudden  fear  fell  upon  their 
souls,  as  if  they  were  sensible  of  the  real  presence  of 
that  man  who  did  indeed  stand  amongst  them,  but 
not  in  that  form  as  they  might  know  him  :  and  Eury- 
machus, incensed,  snatched  a  massy  cup  which 
stood  on  a  table  near,  and  hurled  it  at  the  head  of 
the  supposed  beggar,  and  but  narrowly  missed  the 
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hitting  of  him  ;  and  all  the  suitors  rose,  as  at  once, 
to  thrust  him  out  of  the  hall,  which  they  said  his 
beggarly  presence  and  his  rude  speeches  had  pro- 
faned. But  Telemachus  cried  to  them  to  forbear, 
and  not  to  presume  to  lay  hands  upon  a  wretched 
man,  to  whom  he  had  promised  protection.  He 
asked  if  they  were  mad,  to  mix  such  abhorred  uproar 
with  his  feasts.  He  bade  them  take  their  food  and 
their  wine  ;  to  sit  up  or  to  go  to  bed  at  their  free 
pleasure,  so  long  as  they  should  give  license  to  that 
freedom:  but  why  should  they  abuse  his  banquet,  cr 
let  the  words  which  a  poor  beggar  spake  have  power 
to  move  their  spleens  so  fiercely? 

They  bit  their  lips,  and  frowned  for  anger,  to  be 
checked  so  by  a  youth  :  nevertheless,  from  that  time 
they  had  the  grace  to  abstain,  either  for  shame,  or 
that  Minerva  had  infused  into  them  a  terror  of 
Ulysses's  son. 

So  that  day's  feast  was  concluded  without  blood- 
shed; and  the  suitors,  tired  with  their  sports,  de- 
parted severally  each  man  to  his  apartment.  Only 
Ulysses  and  Telemachus  remained.  And  now  Tele- 
machus, by  his  father's  direction,  went  and  brought 
down  into  the  hall  armour  and  lances  from  the 
armoury ;  for  Ulysses  said,  "  On  the  morrow  we 
shall  have  need  of  them."  And  moreover  he  said, 
"  If  any  man  shall  ask  why  you  have  taken  them 
down,  say  it  is  to  clean  them,  and  scour  them  from 
the  rust  which  they  have  gathered  since  the  owner  of 
this  house  went  for  Troy."  And,  as  Telemachus 
stood  by  the  armour,  the  lights  were  all  gone  out,  and 
it  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  armour  gave  out  glister- 
ing beams  as  of  fire ;  and  he  said  to  his  father, 
"The   pillars  of  the  house   are   on    fire.      And    his 
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father  said,  "  It  is  the  gods  who  sit  above  the  stars, 
and  have  power  to  make  the  night  as  light  as  the 
day ;"  and  he  took  it  for  a  good  omen.  And 
Telemachus  fell  to  cleaning  and  sharpening  of  the 
lances. 

Now,  Ulysses  had  not  seen  his  wife  Penelope  in 
all  the  time  since  his  return  ;  for  the  queen  did  not 
care  to  mingle  with  the  suitors  at  their  banquets,  but, 
as  became  one  that  had  been  Ulysses's  wife,  kept 
much  in  private,  spinning,  and  doing  her  excellent 
housewiferies  among  her  maids  in  the  remote  apart- 
ments of  the  palace.  Only  upon  solemn  days  she 
would  come  down  and  show  herself  to  the  suitors. 
And  Ulysses  was  filled  with  a  longing  desire  to  see 
his  wife  again,  whom  for  twenty  years  he  had  not 
beheld ;  and  he  softly  stole  through  the  known 
passages  of  his  beautiful  house,  till  he  came  where 
the  maids  were  lighting  the  queen  through  a  stately 
gallery  that  led  to  the  chamber  where  she  slept. 
And  when  the  maids  saw  Ulysses  they  said,  "  It  is 
the  beggar  who  came  to  the  Court  to-day,  about  whom 
all  that  uproar  was  stirred  up  in  the  hall :  what  does 
he  here?"  But  Penelope  gave  commandment  that 
he  should  be  brought  before  her ;  for  she  said,  "  It 
may  be  that  he  has  travelled,  and  has  heard  some- 
thing concerning  Ulysses." 

Then  was  Ulysses  right  glad  to  hear  himself  named 
by  his  queen;  to  find  himself  in  no  wise  forgotten, 
nor  her  great  love  towards  him  decayed  in  all  that 
time  that  he  had  been  away.  And  he  stood  before 
his  queen  ;  and  she  knew  him  not  to  be  Ulysses, 
but  supposed  that  he  had  been  some  poor  traveller. 
And  she  asked  him  of  what  country  he  was. 

He  told  her  (as  he  had  before  told  to  Eumseus)  that 
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he  was  a  Cretan  born,  and,  however  poor  and  cast 
down  he  now  seemed,  no  less  a  man  than  brother  to 
Idomeneus.  who  was  grandson  to  King  Minos  ;  and, 
though  he  now  wanted  bread,  he  had  once  had  it  in 
his  power  to  feast  Ulysses.  Then  he  feigned  how 
Ulysses,  sailing  for  Troy,  was  forced  by  stress  of 
weather  to  put  his  fleet  in  at  a  port  of  Crete,  where 
for  twelve  days  he  was  his  guest,  and  entertained  by 
him  with  all  befitting  guest-rites;  and  he  described 
the  very  garments  which  Ulysses  had  on,  by-which 
Penelope  knew  he  had  seen  her  lord. 

In  this  manner  Ulysses  told  his  wife  many  tales 
of  himself,  at  most  but  painting,  but  painting  so  near 
to  the  life,  that  the  feeling  of  that  which  she  took  in 
at  her  ears  became  so  strong,  that  the  kindly  tears 
ran  down  her  fair  cheeks  while  she  thought  upon 
her  lord,  dead  as  she  thought  him,  and  heavily 
mourned  the  loss  of  him  whom  she  missed,  whom 
she  could  not  find,  though  in  very  deed  he  stood  so 
near  her. 

Ulysses  was  moved  to  see  her  weep  :  but  he  kept 
his  own  eyes  as  dry  as  iron  or  horn  in  their  lids ; 
putting  a  bridle  upon  his  strong  passion,  that  it 
should  not  issue  to  sight. 

Then  told  he  how  he  had  lately  been  at  the  Court 
of  Thresprotia,  and  what  he  had  learned  concerning 
Ulysses  there,  in  order  as  he  had  delivered  to 
Eumaeus:  and  Penelope  was  wont  to  believe  that 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  Ulysses  being  alive; 
and  she  said,  "  I  dreamed  a  dream  this  morning. 
Methought  I  had  twenty  household  fowl  which  did 
eat  wheat  steeped  in  water  from  my  hand ;  and  there 
came  suddenly  from  the  clouds  a  crook-beaked  hawk, 
who  soused  on  them,  and  killed  them  all,  trussing  their 
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necks ;  then  took  his  flight  back  up  to  the  clouds.  And, 
in  my  dream,  methought  that  I  wept  and  made  great 
moan  for  my  fowls,  and  for  the  destruction  which  the 
hawk  had  made ;  and  my  maids  came  about  me  to 
comfort  me.  And  in  the  height  of  my  griefs  the 
hawk  came  back;  and,  lighting  upon  the  beam  of  my 
chamber,  he  said  to  me  in  a  man's  voice,  which 
sounded  strangely,  even  in  my  dream,  to  hear  a  hawk 
to  speak:  'Be  of  good  cheer,'  he  said,  'O  daughter 
of  Icarius ;  for  this  is  no  dream  which  thou  hast 
seen,  but  that  which  shall  happen  to  thee  indeed. 
Those  household  fowl  which  thou  lamentest  so  with- 
out reason  are  the  suitors  who  devour  thy  substance, 
even  as  thou  sawest  the  fowl  eat  from  thy  hand  ;  and 
the  hawk  is  thy  husband,  who  is  coming  to  give 
death  to  the  suitors.'  And  I  awoke,  and  went  to  see 
to  my  fowls,  if  they  were  alive,  whom  I  found  eating 
wheat  from  their  troughs,  all  well  and  safe  as  before 
my  dream." 

Then  said  Ulysses,  "  This  dream  can  endure  no 
other  interpretation  than  that  which  the  hawk  gave 
to  it,  who  is  your  lord,  and  who  is  coming  quickly  to 
effect  all  that  his  words  told  you." 

"  Your  words,"  she  said,  "  my  old  guest,  are  so 
sweet,  that,  would  you  sit  and  please  me  with  your 
speech,  my  ears  would  never  let  my  eyes  close  their 
spheres  for  very  joy  of  your  discourse  :  but  none  that 
is  merely  mortal  can  live  without  the  death  of  sleep, 
so  the  gods  who  are  without  death  themselves  have 
ordained  it,  to  keep  the  memory  of  our  mortality  in 
our  minds,  while  we  experience,  that,  as  much  as  we 
live,  we  die  every  day ;  in  which  consideration  I  will 
ascend  my  bed,  which  I  have  nightly  watered  with 
my  tears  since  he  that  was  the  joy  of  it  departed  for 
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that  bad  city  :"  she  so  speaking,  because  she  could 
not  bring  her  lips  to  name  the  name  of  Troy,  so 
much  hated.  So  for  that  night  they  parted, — Pene- 
lope to  her  bed,  and  Ulysses  to  his  son,  and  to  the 
armour  and  the  lances  in  the  hall ;  where  they  sat 
up  all  night  cleaning  and  watching  by  the  armour. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Madness  from   Above. — The  Bow  of  Ulysses. — The 
Slaughter. — The  Conclusion. 

When  daylight  appeared  a  tumultuous  concourse  of 
the  suitors  again  filled  the  hall ;  and  some  wondered, 
and  some  inquired,  what  meant  that  glittering  store 
of  armour   and   lances    which    lay  on   heaps  by  the 
entry  of  the  door  :  and  to  all  that  asked,  Telemachus 
made  reply,  that  he  had   caused  them  to  be  taken 
down   to  cleanse  them  of  thf;  rust  and  of  the  stain 
which  they  had  contracted  by  laying  so  long  unused, 
even  ever  since  his  father  went  for  Troy ;  and  with 
that  answer  their  minds  were  easily  satisfied.     So  to 
their    feasting    and    vain     rioting    again     they    fell. 
Ulysses,   by  Telemachus's   order,  had  a  seat  and  a 
mess  assigned  him  in  the  doorway;  and  he  had  his 
eye  ever  on  the  lances.     And  it  moved  gall  in  some 
of  the  great  ones  there  present  to  have  their  feast 
still  dulled  with  the  society  of  that  wretched  beggar, 
as  they  deemed  him  ;  and  they  reviled  and  spurned 
at  him  with  their  feet.     Only  there  was  one  Philaetius, 
who  had  something  of  a  better  nature  than  the  rest, 
that  spake  kindly  to  him,  and  had  his  age  in  respect 
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He,  coming  up  to  Ulysses,  took  him  by  the  hand 
with  a  kind  of  fear,  as  if  touched  exceedingly  with 
imagination  of  his  great  worth,  and  said  thus  to  him  : 
"Hail,  father  stranger!  My  brows  have  sweat  to 
see  the  injuries  which  you  have  received  ;  and  my 
eyes  have  broken  forth  in  tears  when  I  have  only 
thought,  that,  such  being  oftentimes  the  lot  of 
worthiest  men,  to  this  plight  Ulysses  may  be  reduced, 
and  that  he  now  may  wander  from  place  to  place  as 
you  do :  for  such,  who  are  compelled  by  need  to 
range  here  and  there,  and  have  no  firm  home  to  fix 
their  feet  upon,  God  keeps  them  in  this  earth,  as 
underwater;  so  are  they  kept  down  and  depressed. 
And  a  dark  thread  is  sometimes  spun  in  the  fates  of 
kings." 

At  this  bare  likening  of  the  beggar  to  Ulysses, 
Minerva  from  heaven  made  the  suitors  for  foolish  joy 
to  go  mad,  and  roused  them  to  such  a  laughter  as 
would  never  stop  :  they  laughed  without  power  of 
ceasing ;  their  eyes  stood  full  of  tears  for  violent 
joys.  But  fears  and  horrible  misgivings  succeeded  ; 
and  one  among  them  stood  up  and  prophesied  :  "Ah, 
wretches!"  he  said,  "what  madness  from  heaven 
has  seized  you,  that  you  can  laugh  ?  See  you  not 
that  your  meat  drops  blood  ?  A  night,  like  the  night 
of  death,  wraps  you  about;  you  shriek  without  know- 
ing it ;  your  eyes  thrust  forth  tears  ;  the  fixed  walls, 
and  the  beam  that  bears  the  whole  house  up,  fall 
blood  ;  ghosts  choke  up  the  entry ;  full  is  the  hall 
with  apparitions  of  murdered  men  ;  under  your  feet 
is  hell  ;  the  sun  falls  from  heaven,  and  it  is  midnight 
at  noon."  But,  like  men  whom  the  gods  had  infatu- 
ated to  their  destruction,  they  mocked  at  his  fears  ; 
and   Eurymachus   said,   "This   man   is  surely  mad : 
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conduct  him  forth  into  the  market-place  ;  set  him  in 
the  light;  for  he  dreams  that  'tis  night  within  the 
house." 

But  Theoclymenus,  (for  that  was  the  prophet's 
name,)  whom  Minerva  had  graced  with  a  prophetic 
spirit,  that  he,  foreseeing,  might  avoid  the  destruc- 
tion which  awaited  them,  answered,  and  said,  "Eury- 
machus,  I  will  not  require  a  guide  of  thee  :  for  I  have 
eyes  and  ears,  the  use  of  both  my  feet,  and  a  sane 
mind  within  me ;  and  with  these  I  will  go  forth  of 
the  doors,  because  I  know  the  imminent  evils  which 
await  all  you  that  stay,  by  reason  of  this  poor  guest, 
who  is  a  favourite  with  all  the  gods."  So  saying, 
he  turned  his  back  upon  those  inhospitable  men, 
and  went  away  home,  and  never  returned  to  the 
palace. 

These  words  which  he  spoke  were  not  unheard  by 
Telemachus,  who  kept  still  his  eye  upon  his  father, 
expecting  fervently  when  he  would  give  the  sign 
which  was  to  precede  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors. 

They,  dreaming  of  no  such  thing,  fell  sweetly  to 
their  dinner,  as  joying  in  the  great  store  of  banquet 
which  was  heaped  in  full  tables  about  them  ;  but 
there  reigned  not  a  bitterer  banquet  planet  in  all 
heaven  than  that  which  hung  over  them  this  day,  by 
secret  destination  of  Minerva. 

There  was  a  bow  which  Ulysses  left  when  he  went 
for  Troy.  It  had  lain  by  since  that  time,  out  of  use, 
and  unstrung;  for  no  man  had  strength  to  draw  that 
bow  save  Ulysses.  So  it  had  remained  as  a  monu- 
ment of  the  great  strength  of  its  master.  This  bow, 
with  the  quiver  of  arrows  belonging  thereto,  Tele- 
machus had  brought  down  from  the  armoury  on  the 
last  night,  along  with  the  lances  :  and  now  Minerva, 
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intending  to  do  Ulysses  an  honour,  put  it  into  the 
mind  of  Telemachus  to  propose  to  the  suitors  to  try 
who  was  strongest  to  draw  that  bow  ;  and  he  pro- 
mised, that,  to  the  man  who  should  be  able  to  draw 
that  bow,  his  mother  should  be  given  in  marriage, — 
Ulysses's  wife  the  prize  to  him  who  should  bend  the 
bow  of  Ulysses. 

There  was  great  strife  and  emulation  stirred  up 
among  the  suitors  at  those  words  of  the  Prince  Tele- 
machus. And  to  grace  her  son's  words,  and  to 
confirm  the  promise  which  he  had  made,  Penelope 
came  and  showed  herself  that  day  to  the  suitors; 
and  Minerva  made  her  that  she  appeared  never  so 
comely  in  their  sight  as  on  that  day  :  and  they  were 
inflamed  with  the  beholding  of  so  much  beauty  pro- 
posed as  the  price  of  so  great  manhood ;  and  they 
cried  out,  that  if  all  those  heroes  who  sailed  to 
Colchis  for  the  rich  purchase  of  the  golden-fleeced 
ram  had  seen  earth's  richer  prize,  Penelope,  they 
would  not  have  made  their  voyage,  but  would  have 
vowed  their  valours  and  their  lives  to  her ;  for  she 
was  at  all  parts  faultless. 

And  she  said,  "The  gods  have  taken  my  beauty 
from  me  since  my  lord  went  for  Troy."  But  Tele- 
machus willed  his  mother  to  depart,  and  not  be  pre- 
sent at  that  contest ;  for  he  said,  "  It  may  be,  some 
rougher  strife  shall  chance  of  this  than  may  be  ex- 
pedient for  a  woman  to  witness."  And  she  retired, 
she  and  her  maids,  and  left  the  hall. 

Then  the  bow  was  brought  into  the  midst,  and  a 
mark  was  set  up  by  Prince  Telemachus  ;  and  Lord 
Antinous,  as  the  chief  among  the  suitors,  had  the 
first  offer;  and  he  took  the  bow,  and,  fitting  an  arrow 
to  the  string,  he  strove  to  bend  it.     But  not  with  all 
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his  might  and  main  could  he  once  draw  together  the 
ends  of  that  tough  bow ;  and  when  he  found  how 
vain  a  thing  it  was  to  endeavour  to  draw  Ulysses's 
bow,  he  desisted,  blushing  for  shame  and  for  mere 
anger.  Then  Eurymachus  adventured,  but  with  no 
better  success  :  but  as  it  had  torn  the  hands  of  An- 
tinous,  so  did  the  bow  tear  and  strain  his  hands,  and 
marred  his  delicate  fingers  ;  yet  could  he  not  once 
stir  the  string.  Then  called  he  to  the  attendants  to 
bring  fat  and  unctuous  matter ;  which  melting  at  the 
fire,  he  dipped  the  bow  therein,  thinking  to  supple  it, 
and  make  it  more  pliable  :  but  not  with  all  the  helps 
of  art  could  he  succeed  in  making  it  to  move.  After 
him  Liodes  and  Amphinomus  and  Polybus  and 
Eurynomus  and  Polyctorides  essayed  their  strength  ; 
but  not  any  one  of  them,  or  of  the  rest  of  those 
aspiring  suitors,  had  any  better  luck  :  yet  not  the 
meanest  of  them  there  but  thought  himself  well 
worthy  of  Ulysses's  wife  ;  though,  to  shoot  with 
Ulysses's  bow,  the  compleiest  champion  among  them 
was  by  proof  found  too  feeble. 

Then  Ulysses  prayed  that  he  might  have  leave  to 
try :  and  immediately  a  clamour  was  raised  among 
the  suitors,  because  of  his  petition  :  and  they  scorned 
and  swelled  with  rage  at  his  presumption,  and  that  a 
beggar  should  seek  to  contend  in  a  game  of  such 
noble  mastery.  But  Telemachus  ordered  that  the 
bow  should  be  given  him,  and  that  he  should  have 
leave  to  try,  since  they  had  failed  :  "  for,"  he  said, 
"  the  bow  is  mine,  to  give  or  to  withhold  :"  and  none 
durst  gainsay  the  prince. 

Then  Ulysses  gave  a  sign  to  his  son,  and  he  com- 
manded the  doors  of  the  hall  to  be  made  fast ;  and  all 
wondered   at   his  words,  but   none  could  divine  the 
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cause.  And  Ulysses  took  the  bow  into  his  hands  ; 
and  before  he  essayed  to  bend  it  he  surveyed  it  at 
all  parts,  to  see  whether,  by  long  lying  by,  it  had  con- 
tracted any  stiffness  which  hindered  the  drawing : 
and,  as  he  was  busied  in  the  curious  surveying  of  his 
bow,  some  of  the  suitors  mocked  him,  and  said, 
"  Past  doubt,  this  man  is  a  right  cunning  archer,  and 
knows  his  craft  well.  See  how  he  turns  it  over  and 
over,  and  looks  into  it,  as  if  he  could  see  through 
the  wood !"  And  others  said,  "We  wish  some  one 
would  tell  out  gold  into  our  laps  but  for  so  long  a 
time  as  he  shall  be  in  drawing  of  that  string."  But 
when  he  had  spent  some  little  time  in  making  proof 
of  the  bow,  and  had  found  it  to  be  in  good  plight, 
like  as  an  harper  in  tuning  his  harp  draws  out  a 
string,  with  such  ease  or  much  more  did  Ulysses 
draw  to  the  head  the  string  of  his  own  tough  bow; 
and,  in  letting  it  go,  it  twanged  with  such  a  shrill 
noise  as  a  swallow  makes  when  it  sings  through  the 
air :  which  so  much  amazed  the  suitors,  that  their 
colours  came  and  went,  and  the  skies  gave  out  a 
noise  of  thunder,  which  at  heart  cheered  Ulysses ; 
for  he  knew  that  now  his  long  labours,  by  the  disposal 
of  the  Fates,  drew  to  an  end.  Then  fitted  he  an 
arrow  to  the  bow ;  and,  drawing  it  to  the  head,  he 
sent  it  right  to  the  mark  which  the  prince  had  set  up. 
Which  done,  he  said  to  Telemachus,  "You  have  got 
no  disgrace  yet  by  your  guest ;  for  I  have  struck  the 
mark  I  shot  at,  and  gave  myself  no  such  trouble  in 
teasing  the  bow  with  fat  and  fire  as  these  men  did, 
but  have  made  proof  that  my  strength  is  not  impaired, 
nor  my  age  so  weak  and  contemptible  as  these  were 
pleased  to  think  it.  But  come  :  the  day  going  down 
calls  us  to  supper  ;    after  which  succeed  poem   and 
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harp,  and  all  delights  which  used  to  crown  princely 
banquetings." 

So  saying,  he  beckoned  to  his  son,  who  straight 
girt  his  sword  to  his  side,  and  took  one  of  the  lances 
(of  which  there  lay  great  store  from  the  armoury)  in 
his  hand,  and,  armed  at  all  points,  advanced  towards 
his  father. 

The  upper  rags  which  Ulysses  wore  fell  from  his 
shoulder,  and  his  own  kingly  likeness  returned  ;  when 
he  rushed  to  the  great  hall  door  with  bow  and  quiver 
full  of  shafts,  which  down  at  his  feet  he  poured,  and 
in  bitter  words  presignified  his  deadly  intent  to  the 
suitors.    "  Thus  far,"  he  said,  "this  contest  has  been 
decided  harmless  :    now  for  us  there  rests  another 
mark,  harder  to  hit,  but  which  my  hands  shall  essay 
notwithstanding,    if     Phoebus,   god   of    archers,    be 
pleased  to  give  me  the  mastery."     With  that  he  let 
fly  a  deadly  arrow  at  Antinous,  which  pierced  him  in 
the  throat,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  a  cup  of 
wine  to  his  mouth.     Amazement  seized  the  suitors 
as  their  great  champion  fell  dead;  and  they  raged 
highly  against  Ulysses,  and  said  that  it  should  prove 
the  dearest  shaft  which  he  ever  let  fly;  for  he  had 
slain  a  man  whose  like  breathed   not  in   any  part  of 
the  kingdom  :  and  they  flew  to  their  arms,  and  would 
have  seized  the  lances  ;    but  Minerva  struck   them 
with  dimness  of  sight,  and  they  went  erring  up  and 
down   the  hall,   not   knowing   where   to    find  them. 
Yet  so  infatuated  were  they  by  the  displeasure    of 
Heaven,  that  they  did   not  see  the   imminent  peril 
which  impended  over  them  ;  but  every  man  believed 
that  this  accident  had  happened  beside  the  intention 
of  the  doer.     Fools!  to  think  by  shutting  their  eyes 
to  evade  destiny,  or  that  any  other  cup  remained 
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for  them  but  that  which  their  great  Antinous  had 
tasted ! 

Then  Ulysses  revealed  himself  to  all  in  that  pre- 
sence, and  that  he  was  the  man  whom  they  held  to 
be  dead  at  Troy,  whose  palace  they  had  usurped, 
whose  wife  in  his  life  time  they  had  sought  in  impious 
marriage,  and  that  for  this  reason  destruction  was 
come  upon  them.  And  he  dealt  his  deadly  arrows 
among  them,  and  there  was  no  avoiding  him,  nor 
escaping  from  his  horrid  person ;  and  Telemachus  by 
his  side  plied  them  thick  with  those  murderous  lances 
from  which  there  was  no  retreat,  till  fear  itself  made 
them  valiant,  and  danger  gave  them  eyes  to  under- 
stand the  peril.  Then  they  which  had  swords  drew 
them,  and  some  with  shields  that  could  find  them, 
and  some  with  tables  and  benches,  snatched  up  in 
haste,  rose  in  a  mass  to  overwhelm  and  crush  those 
two:  yet  they  singly  bestirred  themselves  like  men. 
and  defended  themselves  against  that  great  host; 
and  through  tables,  shields,  and  all,  right  through, 
the  arrows  of  Ulysses  clove,  and  the  irresistible 
lances  of  Telemachus ;  and  many  lay  dead,  and  all 
had  wounds.  And  Minerva,  in  the  likeness  of  a  bird, 
sate  upon  the  beam  which  went  across  the  hall, 
clapping  her  wings  with  a  fearful  noise :  and  some- 
times the  great  bird  would  fly  among  them,  cuffing 
at  the  swords  and  at  the  lances,  and  up  and  down 
the  hall  would  go,  beating  her  wings,  and  troubling 
every  thing,  that  it  was  frightful  to  behold  ;  and  it 
frayed  the  blood  from  the  cheeks  of  those  heaven- 
hated  suitors.  But  to  Ulysses  and  his  son  she  ap- 
peared in  her  own  divine  similitude,  with  her  snake- 
fringed  shield,  a  goddess  armed,  fighting  their  bat- 
tles.    Nor  did  that  dreadful  pair  desist  till  they  had 
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laid  all  their  foes  at  their  feet.  At  their  feet  they  lay 
in  shoals  :  like  fishes  when  the  fishermen  break  up 
their  nets,  so  they  lay  gasping  and  sprawling  at  the 
feet  of  Ulysses  and  his  son.  And  Ulysses  remem- 
bered the  prediction  of  Tiresias,  which  said  that  he 
was  to  perish  by  his  own  guests,  unless  he  slew  those 
who  knew  him  not. 

Then  certain   of  the  queen's  household  went  up, 

and  told  Penelope  what  had  happened  ;  and  how  her 

lord  Ulysses  was  come  home,    and   had   slain   the 

suitors.     But  she  gave  no  heed  to  their  words,  but 

thought  that   some   frenzy  possessed  them,  or  that 

they   mocked    her ;    for   it    is   the    property   of  such 

extremes  of  sorrow  as   she  had  felt  not  to  believe 

when  any  great  joy  cometh.     And  she  rated  and  chid 

them  exceedingly  for  troubling  her.     But  they  the 

more  persisted  in  their  asseverations  of  the  truth  of 

what  they  affirmed  ;  and  some  of  them  had  seen  the 

slaughtered  bodies  of  the  suitors   dragged  forth  of 

the  hall.     And  they  said,  "  That  poor  guest,  whom 

you  talked  with  last  night,  was  Ulysses."     Then  she 

was  more  fully  persuaded  that  they  mocked  her;  and 

she  wept.     But  they  said,  "  This  thing  is  true  which 

we   have   told.     We  sat  within,  in  an   inner  room  in 

the  palace,  and   the  doors   of  the   hall  were  shut  on 

us  :  but  we  heard  the  cries  and  the  groans  of  the 

men  that  were  killed,  but  saw  nothing,  till  at  length 

your  son  called   us   to  come   in  ;  and,   entering,  we 

saw  Ulysses  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughtered." 

But  she,  persisting  in  her  unbelief,  said  that  it  was 

some  god  which  had  deceived  them  to  think  it  was 

the  person  of  Ulysses. 

By   this   time   Telemachus    and    his    father    had 
cleansed  their  hands  from  the  slaughter,  and   were 
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come  to  where  the  queen  was  talking  with  those  of 
her  household ;  and  when  she  saw  Ulysses  she 
stood  motionless,  and  had  no  power  to  speak, — 
sudden  surprise  and  joy  and  fear  and  many  passions 
so  strove  within  her.  Sometimes  she  was  clear  that 
it  was  her  husband  that  she  saw,  and  sometimes  the 
alteration  which  twenty  years  had  made  in  his 
person  (yet  that  was  not  much)  perplexed  her,  that 
she  knew  not  what  to  think,  and  for  joy  she  could  not 
believe,  and  yet  for  joy  she  would  not  but  believe; 
and,  above  all,  that  sudden  change  from  a  beggar 
to  a  king  troubled  her,  and  wrought  uneasy 
scruples  in  her  mind.  But  Telemachus,  seeing  her 
strangeness,  blamed  her,  and  called  her  an  ungentle 
and  tyrannous  mother  ;  and  that  she  showed  a  too 
great  curiousness  of  modesty  to  abstain  from  embrac- 
ing his  father,  and  to  have  doubts  of  his  person, 
when,  to  all  present,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 
very  real  and  true  Ulysses. 

Then  she  mistrusted  no  longer,  but  ran  and  fell 
upon  Ulysses's  neck,  and  said,  "  Let  not  my  husband 
be  angry  that  I  held  off  so  long  with  strange  delays : 
it  is  the  gods,  who,  severing  us  for  so  long  time, 
have  caused  this  unseemly  distance  in  me.  If 
Menelaus's  wife  had  used  half  my  caution  she  would 
never  have  taken  so  freely  to  a  stranger's  bed; 
and  she  might  have  spared  us  all  these  plagues 
which  have  come  upon  us  through  her  shameless 
deed." 

These  words,  with  which  Penelope  excused  herself, 
wrought  more  affection  in  Ulysses  than  if,  upon  a 
first  sight,  she  had  given  up  herself  implicitly  to  his 
embraces  ;  and  he  wept  for  joy  to  possess  a  wife  so 
discreet,  so  answering  to   his  own   staid  mind,  that 
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had  a  depth  of  wit  proportioned  to  his  own,  and  one 
that  held  chaste  virtue  at  so  high  a  price.  And  he 
thought  the  possession  of  such  a  one  cheaply  pur- 
chased with  the  loss  of  all  Circe's  delights,  and 
Calypso's  immortality  of  joys  ;  and  his  long  labours 
and  hi0  "evere  sufferings  past  seemed  as  nothing, 
now  they  were  crowned  with  the  enjoyment  of  his 
virtuous  ".nd  true  wife,  Penelope.  And  as  sad  men 
at  sea,  whose  ship  has  gone  to  pieces  nigh  shore, 
swimming  for  their  lives,  all  drenched  in  foam^and 
brine,  crawl  up  to  some  poor  patch  of  land,  which 
they  take  possession  of  with  as  great  a  joy  as  if  they 
had  the  world  given  them  in  fee, — with  such  delight 
did  this  chaste  wife  cling  to  her  lord  restored,  till 
the  dark  night  fast  coming  on  reminded  her  of  that 
more  intimate  and  happy  union,  when  in  her  long- 
widowed  bed  she  should  once  again  clasp  a  living 
Ulysses. 

So,  from  that  time,  the  land  had  rest  from  the 
suitors.  And  the  happy  Ithacans,  with  songs  and 
solemn  sacrifices  of  praise  to  the  gods,  celebrated 
the  return  of  Ulysses ;  for  he  that  had  been  so  long 
absent  was  returned  to  wreak  the  evil  upon  the  heads 
of  the  doers :  in  the  place  where  they  had  done 
the  evil,  there  wreaked  he  his  vengeance  upon 
them. 
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Leontius,  Duke  of  Lycia,  who  in  times  past  had 
borne  the  character  of  a  wise  and  just  governor,  and 
was  endeared  to  all  ranks  of  his  subjects,  in  his  latter 
days  fell  into  a  state  of  dotage,  which  manifested 
itself  in  an  extravagant  fondness  for  his  daughter 
Hidaspes.  This  young  maiden,  with  the  Prince 
Leucippus,  her  brother,  were  the  only  remembrances 
left  to  him  of  a  deceased  and  beloved  consort.  For 
her,  nothing  was  thought  too  precious.  Existence 
was  of  no  value  to  him  but  as  it  afforded  opportunities 
of  gratifying  her  wishes.  To  be  instrumental  in  re- 
lieving her  from  the  least  little  pain  or  grief,  he 
would  have  lavished  his  treasures  to  the  giving  away 
of  the  one-half  of  his  dukedom. 

All  this  deference  on  the  part  of  the  parent  had  yet 
no  power  upon  the  mind  of  the  daughter  to  move  her 
at  any  time  to  solicit  any  unbecoming  suit,  or  to  dis- 
turb the  even  tenor  of  her  thoughts.  The  humility 
and  dutifulness  of  her  carriage  seemed  to  keep  pace 
with  his  apparent  willingness  to  release  her  from  the 
obligations  of  either.  She  might  have  satisfied  her 
wildest  humours  and  caprices  ;  but,  in  truth,  no  such 
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troublesome  guests  found  harbour  in  the  bosom  of  the 
quiet  and  unaspiring  maiden. 

Thus  far  the  prudence  of  the  princess  served  to 
counteract  any  ill  effects  which  this  ungovernable 
partiality  in  a  parent  was  calculated  to  produce  in  a 
less  virtuous  nature  than  Hidaspes's  ;  and  this  foible 
of  the  duke's,  so  long  as  no  evil  resulted  from  it,  was 
passed  over  by  the  courtiers  as  a  piece  of  harm- 
less frenzy. 

But  upon  a  solemn  day, — a  sad  one,  as  it  proved 
for  Lycia, — when  the  returning  anniversary  of  the 
princess's  birth  was  kept  with  extraordinary  re- 
joicings, the  infatuated  father  set  no  bounds  to  his 
folly,  but  would  have  his  subjects  to  do  homage  to 
her  for  that  day,  as  to  their  natural  sovereign  ;  as  if 
he,  indeed,  had  been  dead,  and  she,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  male  succession,  was  become  the  rightful  ruler 
of  Lycia.  He  saluted  her  by  the  style  of  Duchess  ; 
and  with  a  terrible  oath,  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles, 
he  confirmed  to  her  the  grant  of  all  things  whatso- 
ever that  she  should  demand  on  that  day,  and  for  the 
six  next  following ;  and  if  she  should  ask  any  thing, 
the  execution  of  which  must  be  deferred  until  after 
his  death,  he  pronounced  a  dreadful  curse  upon  his 
son  and  successor  if  he  failed  to  see  to  the  per- 
formance of  it. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  princess  stepped  forth  with 
a  modest  boldness  ;  and,  as  if  assured  of  no  denial, 
spake  as  follows. 

But,  before  we  acquaint  you  with  the  purport  of 
her  speech,  we  must  premise,  that  in  the  land  of 
Lycia,  which  was  at  that  time  pagan,  above  all  their 
other  gods  the  inhabitants  did  in  an  especial  manner 
adore  the  deity  who  was  supposed  to  have  influence 
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in  the  disposing  of  people's  affections  in  love.  Him, 
by  the  name  of  God  Cupid,  they  feigned  to  be  a 
beautiful  boy,  and  winged;  as  indeed,  between  young 
persons,  these  frantic  passions  are  usually  least 
under  constraint ;  while  the  wings  might  signify  the 
haste  with  which  these  ill-judged  attachments  are 
commonly  dissolved,  and  do  indeed  go  away  as 
lightly  as  they  come,  flying  away  in  an  instant  to 
light  upon  some  newer  fancy.  They  painted  him 
blindfolded,  because  these  silly  affections  of  lovers 
make  them  blind  to  the  defects  of  the  beloved  object, 
which  every  one  is  quick-sighted  enough  to  discover 
but  themselves  ;  or  because  love  is  for  the  most  part 
led  blindly,  rather  than  directed  by  the  open  eye  of 
the  judgment,  in  the  hasty  choice  of  a  mate.  Yet, 
with  that  inconsistency  of  attributes  with  which  the 
heathen  people  commonly  over-complimented  their 
deities,  this  blind  love,  this  Cupid,  they  figured  with 
a  bow  and  arrows  ;  and,  being  sightless,  they  yet 
feigned  him  to  be  a  notable  archer  and  an  unerring 
marksman.  No  heart  was  supposed  to  be  proof 
against  the  point  of  his  inevitable  dart.  By  such  in- 
credible fictions  did  these  poor  pagans  make  a  shift 
to  excuse  their  vanities,  and  to  give  a  sanction  to 
their  irregular  affections,  under  the  notion  that  love 
was  irresistible  ;  whereas,  in  a  well-regulated  mind, 
these  amorous  conceits  either  find  no  place  at  all,  or, 
having  gained  a  footing,  are  easily  stifled  in  the 
beginning  by  a  wise  and  manly  resolution. 

This  frenzy  in  the  people  had  long  been  a  source 
of  disquiet  to  the  discreet  princess  ;  and  many  were 
the  conferences  she  had  held  with  the  virtuous 
prince,  her  brother,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  taking  off 
the  minds  of  the  Lycians  from  this  vain  superstition. 
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An  occasion,  furnished  by  the  blind  grant  of  the  old 
duke,  their  father,  seemed  now  to  present  itself. 

The  courtiers  then,  being  assembled  to  hear  the 
demand  which  the  princess  should  make,  began  to 
conjecture,  each  one  according  to  the  bent  of  his 
own  disposition,  what  the  thing  would  be  that  she 
should  ask  for.  One  said,  "  Now  surely  she  will  ask 
to  have  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  some  wealthy 
province,  to  lay  them  out — as  was  the  manner  of 
Eastern  princesses — in  costly  dresses  and  jewels 
becoming  a  lady  of  so  great  expectancies."  Another 
thought  that  she  would  seek  an  extension  of  power, 
as  women  naturally  love  rule  and  dominion.  But 
the  most  part  were  in  hope  that  she  was  about  to  beg 
the  hand  of  some  neighbour  prince  in  marriage,  who, 
by  the  wealth  and  contiguity  of  his  dominions,  might 
add  strength  and  safety  to  the  realm  of  Lycia.  But 
in  none  of  these  things  was  the  expectation  of  these 
crafty  and  worldly-minded  courtiers  gratified ;  for 
Hidaspes,  first  making  lowly  obeisance  to  her  father, 
and  thanking  him  on  bended  knees  for  so  great  grace 
conferred  upon  her, — according  to  a  plan  precon- 
certed with  Leucippus, — made  suit  as  follows  : — 

"  Your  loving  care  of  me,  O  princely  father,  by 
which  in  my  tenderest  age  you  made  up  to  me  for 
the  loss  of  a  mother  at  those  years  when  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the  misfortune,  and 
your  bounties  to  me  ever  since,  have  left  me  nothing 
to  ask  for  myself,  as  wanting  and  desiring  nothing. 
But,  for  the  people  whom  you  govern,  I  beg  and  de- 
sire a  boon.  It  is  known  to  all  nations,  that  the  men 
of  Lycia  are  noted  for  a  vain  and  fruitless  supersti- 
tion,— the  more  hateful  as  it  bears  a  show  of  true 
religion,   but   is    indeed    nothing  more  than  a  self- 
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pleasing  and  bold  wantonness.  Many  ages  before 
this,  when  every  man  had  taken  to  himself  a  trade, 
as  hating  idleness  far  worse  than  death,  some  one 
that  gave  himself  to  sloth  and  wine,  finding  himself 
by  his  neighbours  rebuked  for  his  unprofitable  life, 
framed  to  himself  a  god,  whom  he  pretended  to  obey 
in  his  dishonesty ;  and,  for  a  name,  he  called  him 
Cupid.  This  god  of  merely  man's  creating — as  the 
nature  of  man  is  ever  credulous  of  any  vice  which 
takes  part  with  his  dissolute  conditions  —  quickly 
found  followers  enough.  They  multiplied  in  every 
age,  especially  among  your  Lycians,  who  to  this  day 
remain  adorers  of  this  drowsy  deity,  who  certainly 
was  first  invented  in  drink,  as  sloth  and  luxury  are 
commonly  the  first  movers  in  these  idle  love-passions. 
This  winged  boy — for  so  they  fancy  him — has  his 
sacrifices,  his  loose  images  set  up  in  the  land, 
through  all  the  villages  ;  nay,  your  own  sacred  palace 
is  not  exempt  from  them,  to  the  scandal  of  sound 
devotion,  and  dishonour  of  the  true  deities,  which  are 
only  they  who  give  good  gifts  to  man, — as  Ceres, 
who  gives  us  corn ;  the  planter  of  the  olive,  Pallas  ; 
Neptune,  who  directs  the  track  of  ships  over  the 
great  ocean,  and  binds  distant  lands  together  in 
friendly  commerce ;  the  inventor  of  medicine  and 
music,  Apollo  ;  and  the  cloud-compelling  Thunderer 
of  Olympus  :  whereas  the  gifts  of  this  idle  deity — if 
indeed  he  have  a  being  at  all  out  of  the  brain  of  his 
frantic  worshippers — usually  prove  destructive  and 
pernicious.  My  suit,  then,  is,  that  this  unseemly 
idol  throughout  the  land  be  plucked  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire ;  and  that  the  adoring  of  the  same  may 
be  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  to  any  of  your  subjects 
henceforth  found  so  offending." 
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Leontius,  startled  at  this  unexpected  demand  from 
the  princess,  with  tears  besought  her  to  ask  some 
wiser  thing,  and  not  to  bring  down  upon  herself  and 
him  the  indignation  of  so  great  a  god. 

"There  is  no  such  god  as  you  dream  of,"  said 
then  Leucippus  boldly,  who  had  hitherto  forborne  to 
second  the  petition  of  the  princess;  "but  a  vain 
opinion  of  him  has  filled  the  land  with  love  and  wan- 
tonness. Every  young  man  and  maiden,  that  feel 
the  least  desire  to  one  another,  dare  in  no  case  to 
suppress  it;  for  they  think  it  to  be  Cupid's  motion, 
and  that  he  is  a  god  !" 

Thus  pressed  by  the  solicitations  of  both  his 
children,  and  fearing  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  in 
an  evil  hour  the  misgiving  father  consented ;  and  a 
proclamation  was  sent  throughout  all  the  provinces 
for  the  putting-down  of  the  idol,  and  suppression  of 
the  established  Cupid-worship. 

Notable,  you  may  be  sure,  was  the  stir  made  in  all 
places  among  the  priests,  and  among  the  artificers  in 
gold,  in  silver,  or  in  marble,  who  made  a  gainful 
trade,  either  in  serving  at  the  altar,  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  images  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The 
cry  was  clamorous  as  that  at  Ephesus  when  a  kin- 
dred idol  was  in  danger ;  for  "  great  had  been  Cupid 
of  the  Lycians."  Nevertheless,  the  power  of  the 
duke,  backed  by  the  power  of  his  more  popular 
children,  prevailed ;  and  the  destruction  of  every 
vestige  of  the  old  religion  was  but  as  the  work  of 
one  day  throughout  the  country. 

And  now,  as  the  pagan  chronicles  of  Lycia  inform 
us,  the  displeasure  of  Cupid  went  out, — the  dis- 
pleasure of  a  great  god, — flying  through  all  the 
dukedom,  and   sowing   evils.      But,  upon    the    first 
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movers  of  the  profanation,  his  angry  hand  lay 
heaviest  ;  and  there  was  imposed  upon  them  a 
strange  misery,  that  all  might  know  that  Cupid's 
revenge  was  mighty.  With  his  arrows  hotter  than 
plagues,  or  than  his  own  anger,  did  he  fiercely  right 
himself;  nor  could  the  prayers  of  a  few  concealed 
worshippers,  nor  the  smoke  arising  from  an  altar  here 
and  there  which  had  escaped  the  general  overthrow, 
avert  his  wrath,  or  make  him  to  cease  from  ven- 
geance, until  he  had  made  of  the  once  flourishing 
country  of  Lycia  a  most  wretched  land.  He  sent  no 
famines,  he  let  loose  no  cruel  wild  beasts  among 
them, — inflictions  with  one  or  other  of  which  the 
rest  of  the  Olympian  deities  are  fabled  to  have  visited 
the  nations  under  their  displeasure, — but  took  a 
nearer  course  of  his  own ;  and  his  invisible  arrows 
went  to  the  moral  heart  of  Lycia,  infecting  and  filling 
court  and  country  with  desires  of  unlawful  marriages, 
unheard-of  and  monstrous  affections,  prodigious  and 
misbecoming  unions. 

The  symptoms  were  first  visible  in  the  changed 
bosom  of  Hidaspes.  This  exemplary  maiden, — 
whose  cold  modesty,  almost  to  a  failing,  had  dis- 
couraged the  addresses  of  so  many  princely  suitors 
that  had  sought  her  hand  in  marriage, — by  the  venom 
of  this  inward  pestilence,  came  on  a  sudden  to  cast 
eyes  of  affection  on  a  mean  and  deformed  creature, 
Zoilus  by  name,  who  was  a  dwarf,  and  lived  about 
the  palace,  the  common  jest  of  the  courtiers.  In  her 
besotted  eyes  he  was  grown  a  goodly  gentleman  : 
and  to  her  maidens,  when  any  of  them  reproached 
him  with  the  defect  of  his  shape  in  her  hearing,  she 
would  reply,  that  "to  them,  indeed,  he  might  appear 
defective,  and  unlike  a  man,  as,  indeed,  no  man  was 
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like  unto  him ;  for  in   form   and  complexion  he  was 
beyond  painting.     He  is  like,"  she  said,  "to  nothing 
that  we  have  seen  ;  yet  he   doth  resemble  Apollo,  as 
I    have   fancied  him,   when,  rising  in   the   east,   he 
bestirs  himself,  and  shakes   daylight  from  his  hair." 
And,  overcome  with  a  passion   which  was   heavier 
than  she  could  bear,  she  confessed  herself  a  wretched 
creature,  and   implored   forgiveness  of    God    Cupid, 
whom  she  had   provoked ;  and,   if  possible,  that  he 
would  grant  it  to  her  that  she  might  enjoy  her  love. 
Nay,  she  would  court  this   piece   of  deformity  to  his 
face ;  and  when  the  wretch,  supposing  it  to  be  done 
in  mockery,  has  said  that  he  could  wish  himself  more 
ill-shaped   than   he  was,   so    it  would  contribute  to 
make  her  grace  merry,  she  would  reply,   "  Oh  think 
not  that  I  jest ;  unless  it  be  a  jest  not  to  esteem  my 
life  in  comparison   with   thine  ;  to  hang  a  thousand 
kisses  in  an  hour  upon  those  lips  ;  unless  it  be  a  jest 
to  vow  that  I  am  willing  to  become  your  wife,  and  to 
take  obedience  upon  me."     And  by  his   "  own  white 
hand,"  taking  it  in   hers,— so  strong  was  the  delu- 
sion,— she  besought  him  to  swear  to  marry  her. 

The  term  had  not  yet  expired  of  the  seven  days 
within  which  the  doting  duke  had  sworn  to  fulfil  her 
will,  when,  in  pursuance  of  this  frenzy,  she  presented 
herself  before  her  father,  leading  in  the  dwarf  by  the 
hand,  and,  in  the  face  of  all  the  courtiers,  solemnly 
demanding  his  hand  in  marriage.  And,  when  the 
apish  creature  made  show  of  blushing  at  the  un- 
merited honour,  she,  to  comfort  him,  bade  him  not  to 
be  ashamed;  for,  "in  her  eyes,  he  was  worth  a 
kingdom." 

And  now,  too  late,  did  the  fond  father  repent  him 
ol  nis  dotage.     But  when  by  no  importunity  he  could 
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prevail  upon  her  to  desist  from  her  suit,  for  his  oath's 
sake  he  must  needs  consent  to  the  marriage.  But 
the  ceremony  was  no  sooner,  to  the  derision  of  all 
present,  performed,  than  with  the  just  feelings  of  an 
outraged  parent,  he  commanded  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous bridegroom  to  be  stricken  off,  and  com- 
mitted the  distracted  princess  close  prisoner  to  her 
chamber,  where,  after  many  deadly  swoonings,  with 
intermingled  outcries  upon  the  cruelty  of  her  father, 
she,  in  no  long  time  after,  died  ;  making  ineffectual 
appeals,  to  the  last,  to  the  mercy  of  the  offended 
Power, — the  Power  that  had  laid  its  heavy  hand 
upon  her,  to  the  bereavement  of  her  good  judgment 
first,  and  finally  to  the  extinction  of  a  life  that  might 
have  proved  a  blessing  to  Lycia. 

Leontius  had  scarcely  time  to  be  sensible  of  her 
danger  before  a  fresh  cause  for  mourning  overtook 
him.  His  son  Leucippus,  who  had  hitherto  been  a 
pattern  of  strict  life  and  modesty,  was  stricken  with  a 
second  arrow  from  the  deity,  offended  for  his  over- 
turned altars,  in  which  the  prince  had  been  a  chief 
instrument.  The  god  caused  his  heart  to  fall  away, 
and  his  crazed  fancy  to  be  smitten  with  the  excelling 
beauty  of  a  wicked  widow,  by  name  Bacha.  This 
woman,  in  the  first  days  of  her  mourning  for  her 
husband,  by  her  dissembling  tears  and  affected  coy- 
ness had  drawn  Leucippus  so  cunningly  into  her 
snares,  that,  before  she  would  grant  him  a  return  of 
love,  she  extorted  from  the  easy-hearted  prince  a 
contract  of  marriage,  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  event  of 
his  father's  death.  This  guilty  intercourse,  which 
they  covered  with  the  name  of  marriage,  was  not 
carried  with  such  secrecy  but  that  a  rumour  of  it  ran 
about  the  palace,  and  by  some  officious  courtier  was 
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brought  to  the  ears  of  the  old  duke ;  who,  to  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth,   came  hastily  to  the  house   of 
Bacha,  where   he  found   his   son   courting.     Taking 
the  prince  to  task  roundly,  he  sternly  asked  who  that 
creature   was   that   had   bewitched    him    out    of  his 
honour  thus.     Then  Bacha,  pretending  ignorance  of 
the  duke's  person,  haughtily  demanded  of  Leucippus 
what  saucy  old  man  that  was,  that  without  leave  had 
burst  into  the  house  of  an   afflicted  widow  to  hinder 
her  paying  her  tears  (as  she  pretended)  to  the  dead. 
Then  the  duke  declaring  himself,  and  threatening  her 
for  having  corrupted  his  son,  giving  her  the  reproach- 
ful terms   of   witch  and  sorceress,  Leucippus  mildly 
answered,   that   he    "  did   her   wrong."       The    bad 
woman,    imagining   that   the    prince    for   very    fear 
would  not  betray  their  secret,  now  conceived  a  pro- 
ject of  monstrous  wickedness  ;    which  was  no  less 
than  to  ensnare  the  father  with  the  same  arts  which 
had  subdued  the  son,  that  she  might  no  longer  be  a 
concealed  wife,  nor  a  princess  only  under  cover,  but, 
by  a  union  with  the   old  man,  become   at  once  the 
true  and  acknowledged  Duchess  of  Lycia.     In  a  pos- 
ture  of  humility  she  confessed  her  ignorance  of  the 
duke's  quality;  but,  now  she  knew  it,  she  besought 
his  pardon  for  her  wild  speeches,  which  proceeded, 
she  said,  from  a  distempered  head,  which  the  loss  of 
a  dear  husband  had  affected.     He  might  command 
her  life,  she  told  him,  which  was  now  of  small  value 
to    her.      The   tears    which    had    accompanied    her 
words,  and  her  mourning  weeds,  (which,  for  a  blind 
to  the  world,  she   had  not  yet   cast  off,)  heightening 
her  beauty,  gave  a  credence  to  her  protestations  of 
her  innocence.     But  the   duke   continuing  to   assail 
her  with   reproaches,   with  a  matchless   confidence, 
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assuming  the  air  of  injured  virtue,  in  a  somewhat 
lofty  tone  she  replied,  that  though  he  were  her 
sovereign,  to  whom  in  any  lawful  cause  she  was 
bound  to  submit,  yet,  if  he  sought  to  take  away  her 
honour  she  stood  up  to  defy  him.  That,  she  said, 
was  a  jewel  dearer  than  any  he  could  give  her,  which, 
so  long  as  she  should  keep,  she  should  esteem  her- 
self richer  than  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  that  were 
without  it.  If  the  prince,  his  son,  knew  any  thing  to 
her  dishonour,  let  him  tell  it.  And  here  she  chal- 
lenged Leucippus  before  his  father  to  speak  the 
worst  of  her.  If  he  would,  however,  sacrifice  a 
woman's  character  to  please  an  unjust  humour  of  the 
duke's,  she  saw  no  remedy,  she  said,  now  he  was  dead 
(meaning  her  late  husband)  that  with  his  life  would 
have  defended  her  reputation. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Leucippus,  who  had  stood  awhile 
astonished  at  her  confident  falsehoods,  though  ig- 
norant of  the  full  drift  of  them,  considering  that  not 
the  reputation  only,  but  probably  the  life,  of  a  woman 
whom  he  had  so  loved,  and  who  had  made  such 
sacrifices  to  him  of  love  and  beauty,  depended  upon 
his  absolute  concealment  of  their  contract,  framed 
his  mouth  to  a  compassionate  untruth,  and  with 
solemn  asseverations  confirmed  to  his  father  her  as- 
surances of  her  innocence.  He  denied  not  that  with 
rich  gifts  he  had  assailed  her  virtue,  but  had  found 
her  relentless  to  his  solicitations  ;  that  neither  gold 
nor  greatness  had  any  power  over  her.  Nay,  so  far  he 
went  on  to  give  force  to  the  protestations  of  this  art- 
ful woman,  that  he  confessed  to  having  offered  mar- 
riage to  her,  which  she,  who  scorned  to  listen  to  any 
second  wedlock,  had  rejected. 

All     this     while    Leucippus    secretly    prayed    to 
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Heaven  to  forgive  him  while  he  uttered  these  bold 
untruths  ;  since  it  was  for  the  prevention  of  a  greater 
mischief  only,  and  had  no  malice  in  it. 

But,  warned  by  the  sad  sequel  which  ensued,  be 
thou  careful,  young  reader,  how  in  any  case  you  tell 
a  lie.  Lie  not,  if  any  man  but  ask  you  "  How  you 
do,"  or  "  What  o'clock  it  is."  Be  sure  you  make  no 
false  excuse  to  screen  a  friend  that  is  most  dear  to 
you.  Never  let  the  most  well-intended  falsehood 
escape  your  lips ;  for  Heaven,  which  is  entirely 
Truth,  will  make  the  seed  which  you  have  sown  of 
untruth  to  yield  miseries  a  thousand-fold  upon  yours, 
as  it  did  upon  the  head  of  the  ill-fated  and  mistaken 
Leucippus. 

Leontius,  finding  the  assurances  of  Bacha  so  con- 
fidently seconded  by  his  son,  could  no  longer  with- 
hold his  belief;  and,   only  forbidding  their  meeting 
for  the  future,   took  a  courteous   leave   of  the  lady, 
presenting  her  at  the   same  time   with    a   valuable 
ring,   in   recompense,   as    he   said,    of  the    injustice 
which  he  had  done  her  in  his  false   surmises  of  her 
guiltiness.     In  truth,  the   surpassing  beauty  of  the 
lady,  with  her  appearing  modesty,  had  made  no  less 
impression  on  the  heart  of  the  fond   old   duke  than 
it  had  awakened  in  the   bosom  of  his   more   pardon- 
able son.     His  first  design  was  to  make  her  his  mis- 
tress ;    to    the    better    accomplishment    of    which, 
Leucippus  was  dismissed  from  the  Court,  under  the 
pretext    of   some    honourable    employment    abroad. 
In  his  absence,  Leontius   spared  no  offers  to  induce 
her  to  comply  with    his   purpose.       Continually   he 
solicited  her  with  rich  offers,  with  messages,  and  by 
personal  visits.     It  was  a  ridiculous  sight,  if  it  were 
not  rather  a  sad  one,  to  behold  this  second  and  worse 
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dotage,  which  by  Cupid's  wrath  had  fallen  upon  this 
fantastical  old  new  lover.  All  his  occupation  now 
was  in  dressing  and  pranking  himself  up  in  youthful 
attire  to  please  the  eyes  of  his  new  mistress.  His 
mornings,  were  employed  in  the  devising  of  trim 
fashions,  in  the  company  of  tailors,  embroiderers,  and 
feather-dressers.  So  infatuated  was  he  with  these 
vanities,  that,  when  a  servant  came  and  told  him  that 
his  daughter  was  dead, — -even  she  whom  he  had  but 
lately  so  highly  prized, — the  words  seemed  spoken 
to  a  deaf  person.  He  either  could  not  or  would 
not  understand  them  ;  but,  like  one  senseless, 
fell  to  babbling  about  the  shape  of  a  new  hose 
and  doublet.  His  crutch,  the  faithful  prop  of  long 
aged  years,  v/as  discarded ;  and  he  resumed  the 
youthful  fashion  of  a  sword  by  his  side,  when 
his  years  wanted  strength  to  draw  it.  In  this 
condition  of  folly,  it  was  no  difficult  task  for  the 
widow,  by  affected  pretences  of  honour,  and  arts  of 
amorous  denial,  to  draw  in  this  doting  duke  to  that 
which  she  had  all  along  aimed  at, — the  offer  of  his 
crown  in  marriage.  She  was  now  Duchess  of  Lycia! 
In  her  new  elevation  the  mask  was  quickly  thrown 
aside,  and  the  impious  Bacha  appeared  in  her  true 
qualities.  She  had  never  loved  the  duke,  her  hus- 
band ;  but  had  used  him  as  the  instrument  of  her 
greatness.  Taking  advantage  of  his  amorous  folly, 
which  seemed  to  gain  growth  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proached to  his  grave,  she  took  upon  her  the  whole 
rule  of  Lycia  ;  placing  and  displacing,  at  her  will, 
all  the  great  officers  of  state  ;  and  filling  the  Court 
with  creatures  of  her  own,  the  agents  of  her  guilty 
pleasures,  she  removed  from  the  duke's  person  the 
oldest  and  trustiest  of  his  dependents. 
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Leucippus,  who  at  this  juncture  was  returned  from 
his  foreign  mission,  was  met  at  once  with  the  news 
of  his  sister's  death  and  the   strange  wedlock  of  the 
old   duke.      To   the    memory  of   Hidaspes  he  gave 
some  tears  ;  but  these  were   swiftly  swallowed  up  in 
his  horror  and  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  Bacha. 
In  his  first  fury  he  resolved  upon  a  full  disclosure  of 
all  that  had  passed  between  him  and  his  wicked  step- 
mother.    Again,  he  thought,  by  killing  Bacha,  to  rid 
the   world  of  a   monster.      But  tenderness  forjiis 
father  recalled  him   to  milder  counsels.      The  fatal 
secret,  nevertheless,  sat  upon  him  like  lead,  while  he 
was  determined  to  confide  it  to  no  other.     It  took  his 
sleep  away,  and  his  desire  of  food ;  and  if  a  thought 
of  mirth  at  any  time  crossed  him,  the  dreadful  truth 
would  recur  to  check  it,   as  if  a  messenger  should 
have  come  to  whisper  to  him  of  some  friend's  death. 
With   difficulty  he  was  brought  to  wish  their  high- 
nesses faint  joy  of  their  marriage  ;  and  at  the  first 
sight  of  Bacha,  a  friend  was  fain   to  hold  his  wrist 
hard  to  prevent  him  from  fainting.     In  an  interview, 
which  after,  at  her  request,  he  had  with  her  alone, 
the  bad  woman  shamed  not  to  take  up  the  subject 
lightly  ;  to  treat  as  a  trifle  the  marriage  vow  that  had 
passed  beween  them  ;  and,  seeing  him  sad  and  silent, 
to  threaten  him  with  the  displeasure  of  the  duke,  his 
father,   if  by  words  or  looks  he  gave  any  suspicion 
to  the  world  of  their  dangerous  secret.     "What  had 
happened,"    she    said,    "  was    by   no    fault    of  hers. 
People  would  have  thought  her  mad  if  she  had  re- 
fused the    duke's    offer.      She    had   used  no   arts  to 
entrap  his  father.     It  was  Leucippus's  own  resolute 
denial    of    any    such    thing   as    a   contract    having 
passed  between  them  which  had  led  to  the  proposal." 
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The  prince,  unable  to  extenuate  his  share  of  blame 
in  the  calamity,  humbly  besought  her,  that  "  since, 
by  his  own  great  fault,  things  had  been  brought  to 
their  present  pass,  she  would  only  live  honest  for  the 
future,  and  not  abuse  the  credulous  age  of  the  old 
duke,  as  he  well  knew  she  had  the  power  to  do.  For 
himself,  seeing  that  life  was  no  longer  desirable  to 
him,  if  his  death  was  judged  by  her  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  her  security,  she  was  welcome  to  lay 
what  trains  she  pleased  to  compass  it,  so  long  as 
she  would  only  suffer  his  father  to  go  to  his  grave  in 
peace,  since  he  had  never  wronged  her. 

This  temperate  appeal  was  lost  upon  the  heart  of 
Bacha,  who  from  that  moment  was  secretly  bent 
upon  effecting  the  destruction  of  Leucippus.  Her 
project  was,  by  feeding  the  ears  of  the  duke  with 
exaggerated  praises  of  his  son,  to  awaken  a  jealousy 
in  the  old  man,  that  she  secretly  preferred  Leucippus. 
Next,  by  wilfully  insinuating  the  great  popularity  of 
the  prince  (which  was  no  more  indeed  than  the 
truth)  among  the  Lycians,  to  instil  subtle  fears  into 
the  duke  that  his  son  had  laid  plots  for  circumvent- 
ing his  life  and  throne.  By  these  arts  she  was 
working  upon  the  weak  mind  of  the  duke  almost  to 
distraction,  when,  at  a  meeting  concocted  by  herself 
between  the  prince  and  his  father,  the  latter  taking 
Leucippus  soundly  to  task  for  these  alleged  treasons, 
the  prince  replied  only  by  humbly  drawing  his  sword, 
with  the  intention  of  laying  it  at  his  father's  feet; 
and  begging  him,  since  he  suspected  him,  to  sheathe 
it  in  his  own  bosom,  for  of  his  life  he  had  been  long 
weary.  Bacha  entered  at  this  crisis,  and,  ere 
Leucippus  could  finish  his  submission,  with  loud 
outcries  alarmed  the  courtiers,  who,  rushing  into  the 
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presence,  found  the  prince  with  sword  in  hand  in- 
deed, but  with  far  other  intentions  than  this  bad 
woman  imputed  to  him,  plainly  accusing  him  ol 
having  drawn  it  upon  his  father!  Leucippus  was 
quickly  disarmed  ;  and  the  old  duke,  trembling 
between  fear  and  age,  committed  him  to  close  prison, 
from  which,  by  Bacha's  aims,  he  never  should  have 
come  out  alive  but  for  the  interference  of  the  common 
people,  who,  loving  their  prince,  and  equally  detest- 
ing Bacha,  in  a  simultaneous  mutiny  arose,-  and 
rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  the  officers. 

The  Court  was  now  no  longer  a  place  of  living  for 
Leucippus  ;  and  hastily  thanking  his  countrymen  for 
his  deliverance,  which  in  his  heart  he  rather  depre- 
cated than  welcomed,  as  one  that  wished  for  death, 
he  took  leave  of  all  court  hopes,  and,  abandoning  the 
palace,  betook  himself  to  a  life  of  penitence  in 
solitudes. 

Not  so  secretly  did  he  select  his  place  of  penance, 
in  a  cave  among  lonely  woods  and  fastnesses,  but 
that  his  retreat  was  traced  by  Bacha  ;  who,  baffled 
in  her  purpose,  raging  like  some  she-wolf,  despatched 
an  emissary  of  her  own  to  destroy  him  privately. 

There  was  residing  at  the  Court  of  Lycia,  at  this 
time,  a  young  maiden,  the  daughter  of  Bacha  by 
her  first  husband,  who  had  hitherto  been  brought  up 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  poor  country  abode  with  an 
uncle  ;  but  whom  Bacha  now  publicly  owned,  and 
had  prevailed  upon  the  easy  duke  to  adopt  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  in  wrong  of  the  true  heir,  his 
suspected  son  Leucippus. 

This  young  creature,  Urania  by  name,  was  as  art- 
less and  harmless  as  her  mother  was  crafty  and 
wicked.     To  the  unnatural   Bacha  she   had  been  an 
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object  of  neglect  and  aversion  ;  and  for  the  project 
of  supplanting  Leucippus  only  had  she  fetched  her 
out  of  retirement.  The  bringing-up  of  Urania  had 
been  among  country  hinds  and  lasses:  to  tend  her 
flocks  or  superintend  her  neat  dairy  had  been  the 
extent  of  her  breeding.  From  her  calling  she  had 
contracted  a  pretty  rusticity  of  dialect,  which,  among 
the  fine  folks  of  the  Court,  passed  for  simplicity  and 
folly.  She  was  the  unfittest  instrument  for  an  ambiti- 
ous design  that  could  be  chosen  ;  for  her  manners  in 
a  palace  had  a  tinge  still  of  her  old  occupation  ; 
and  to  her  mind  the  lowly  shepherdess's  life  was 
best. 

Simplicity  is  oft  a  match  for  prudence  :  and  Urania 
was  not  so  simple  but  she  understood  that  she  had 
been  sent  for  to  Court  only  in  the  prince's  wrong  ;  and 
in  her  heart  she  was  determined  to  defeat  any  designs 
that  might  be  contriving  against  her  brother-in-law. 
The  melancholy  bearing  of  Leucippus  had  touched 
her  with  pity.  This  wrought  in  her  a  kind  of  love, 
which,  for  its  object,  had  no  further  end  than  the 
well-being  of  the  beloved.  She  looked  for  no  return 
of  it,  nor  did  the  possibility  of  such  a  blessing  in  the 
remotest  way  occur  to  her, — so  vast  a  distance  she 
had  imaged  between  her  lowly  bringing-up  and 
the  courtly  breeding  and  graces  of  Leucippus.  Hers 
was  no  raging  flame,  such  as  had  burned  destructive 
in  the  bosom  of  poor  Hidaspes.  Either  the  vindic- 
tive god  in  mercy  had  spared  this  young  maiden,  or 
the  wrath  of  the  confounding  Cupid  was  restrained 
by  a  higher  Power  from  discharging  the  most  malig- 
nant of  his  arrows  against  the  peace  of  so  much  in- 
nocence. Of  the  extent  of  her  mother's  malice  she 
was  too  guileless  to  have  entertained  conjecture;  but 
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from  hints  and  whispers,  and,  above  all,  from  that 
tender  watchfulness  with  which  a  true  affection  like 
Urania's  tends  the  safety  of  its  object, — fearing  even 
where  no  cause  for  fear  subsists, — she  gathered  that 
some  danger  was  impending  over  the  prince,  and 
with  simple  heroism  resolved  to  countermine  the 
treason. 

It  chanced  upon  a  day  that  Leucippus  had  been 
indulging  his  sad  meditations  in  forests  far  from 
human  converse,  when  he  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  human  being,  so  unusual  in  that 
solitude.  There  stood  before  him  a  seeming  youth, 
of  delicate  appearance,  clad  in  coarse  and  peasantly 
attire.  "  I  am  come,"  he  said,  "  to  seek  out  the 
prince,  and  to  be  his  poor  boy  and  servant,  if  he 
will  let  me." — "Alas!  poor  youth,"  replied  Leu- 
cippus, "why  do  you  follow  me,  who  am  as  poor  as  you 
are  ?  " — "  In  good  faith,"  was  the  pretty  answer,  "  I 
shall  be  well  and  rich  enough  if  you  will  but  love  me." 
And,  saying  so,  he  wept.  The  prince,  admiring 
this  strange  attachment  in  a  boy,  was  moved  with 
compassion  ;  and  seeing  him  exhausted,  as  if  with 
long  travel  and  hunger,  invited  him  to  his  poor 
habitation,  setting  such  refreshments  before  him  as 
that  barren  spot  afforded.  But  by  no  entreaties 
could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  any  sustenance  ; 
and  all  that  day,  and  for  the  two  following,  he  seemed 
supported  only  by  some  gentle  flame  of  love  that  was 
within  him.  He  fed  only  upon  the  sweet  looks  and 
courteous  entertainment  which  he  received  from  Leu- 
cippus. Seemingly,  he  wished  to  die  under  the  loving 
eyes  of  his  master.  "  I  cannot  eat,"  he  prettily  said  ; 
"but  I  shall  eat  to-morrow." — "You  will  be  dead  by 
that   time,"    replied    Leucippus.     "I    shall    be    well 
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then,"  said  he,  "  since  you  will  not  love  me."  Then 
the  prince  asked  him  why  he  sighed  so.  "To  think," 
was  the  innocent  reply,  "  that  such  a  fine  man  as 
you  should  die,  and  no  gay  lady  love  him." — "  But 
you  will  love  me,"  said  Leucippus.  "  Yes,  sure," 
said  he,  "till  I  die;  and  when  I  am  in  heaven  I 
shall  wish  for  you."  "  This  is  a  love,"  thought  the 
other,  "  that  I  never  yet  heard  tell  of.  But  come,  thou 
art  sleepy,  child  :  go  in,  and  I  will  sit  with  thee." 
Then,  from  some  words  which  the  poor  youth  dropped, 
Leucippus,  suspecting  that  his  wits  were  beginning 
to  ramble,  said,  "What  portends  this?" — "I  am 
not  sleepy,"  said  the  youth  ;  "  but  you  are  sad.  I 
would  that  I  could  do  any  thing  to  make  you  merry ! 
Shall  I  sing  ?  "  But  soon,  as  if  recovering  strength, 
"  There  is  one  approaching !  "  he  wildly  cried  out. 
"  Master,  look  to  yourself!  " 

His  words  were  true  :  for  now  entered,  with  pro- 
vided weapon,  the  wicked  emissary  of  Bacha,  that 
we  told  of;  and,  directing  a  mortal  thrust  at  the 
prince,  the  supposed  boy,  with  a  last  effort,  interpos- 
ing his  weak  body,  received  it  in  his  bosom,  thanking 
the  heavens  in  death  that  he  had  saved  "  so  good  a 
master." 

Leucippus,  having  slain  the  villain,  was  at  leisure 
to  discover,  in  the  features  of  his  poor  servant,  the 
countenance  of  his  devoted  sister-in-law  !  Through 
solitary  and  dangerous  ways  she  had  sought  him  in 
that  disguise ;  and,  finding  him,  seems  to  have 
resolved  upon  a  voluntary  death  by  fasting, — partly 
that  she  might  die  in  the  presence  of  her  beloved, 
and  partly  that  she  might  make  known  to  him  in 
death  the  love  which  she  wanted  boldness  to  disclose 
to  him   while  living,  but  chiefly  because  she  knew, 
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that  by  her  demise,  all  obstacles  would  be  removed 
that  stood  between  her  prince  and  his  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Lycia. 

Leucippus  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend  the 
strength  of  love  in  his  Urania,  when  a  trampling  of 
horses  resounded  through  his  solitude.  It  was  a 
party  of  Lycian  horsemen,  that  had  come  to  seek 
him,  dragging  the  detested  Bacha  in  their  train,  who 
was  now  to  receive  the  full  penalty  of  her  misdeeds. 
Amidst  her  frantic  fury  upon  the  missing  of  her 
daughter,  the  old  duke  had  suddenly  died,  not  without 
suspicion  of  her  having  administered  poison  to  him. 
Her  punishment  was  submitted  to  Leucippus,  who 
was  now,  with  joyful  acclaims,  saluted  as  the  rightful 
Duke  of  Lycia.  He,  as  no  way  moved  with  his  great 
wrongs,  but  considering  her  simply  as  the  parent  of 
Urania,  saluting  her  only  by  the  title  of  "  Wicked 
Mother,"  bade  her  to  live.  "  That  reverend  title,"  he 
said,  and  pointed  to  the  bleeding  remains  of  her 
child,  "must  be  her  pardon.  He  would  use  no  ex- 
tremity against  her,  but  leave  her  to  Heaven."  The 
hardened  mother,  not  at  all  relenting  at  the  sad 
spectacle  that  lay  before  her,  but  making  show  of 
dutiful  submission  to  the  young  duke,  and  with 
bended  knees  approaching  him,  suddenly  with  a 
dagger  inflicted  a  mortal  stab  upon  him  ;  and,  with 
a  second  stroke  stabbing  herself,  ended  both  their 
wretched  lives. 

Now  was  the  tragedy  of  Cupid's  wrath  awfully 
completed;  and,  the  race  of  Leontius  failing  in  the 
deaths  of  both  his  children,  the  chronicle  relates, 
that  under  their  new  duke,  Ismenus,  the  offence  to 
the  angry  Power  was  expiated ;  his  statues  and 
altars  were,   with  moie   magnificence  than  ever,  re- 
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edified  ;  and  he  ceased  thenceforth  from  plaguing  the 
land. 

Thus  far  the  pagan  historians  relate  erring.  But 
from  this  vain  idol  story  a  not  unprofitable  moral 
may  be  gathered  against  the  abuse  of  the  natural  but 
dangerous  passion  of  love.  In  the  story  of  Hidaspes, 
we  see  the  preposterous  linking  of  beauty  with  de- 
formity ;  of  princely  expectancies  with  mean  and 
low  conditions,  in  the  case  of  the  prince,  her  brother  ; 
and  of  decrepit  age  with  youth,  in  the  ill  end  of 
their  doting  father,  Leontius.  By  their  examples 
we  are  warned  to  decline  all  unequal  and  ill-assorted 
unions. 


THE 

DEFEAT     OF     TIME; 

OR,    A 

TALE  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 


Titania  and  her  moonlight  Elves  were  assembled 
under  the  canopy  of  a  huge  oak,  that  served  to  shelter 
them  from  the  moon's  radiance,  which,  being  now  at 
her  full  noon,  shot  forth  intolerable  rays — intolerable, 
I  mean,  to  the  subtil  texture  of  their  little  shadowy 
bodies — but  dispensing  an  agreeable  coolness  to  us 
grosser  mortals.  An  air  of  discomfort  sate  upon  the 
Queen,  and  upon  her  Courtiers.  Their  tiny  frisk- 
ings  and  gambols  were  forgot ;  and  even  Robin  Good- 
fellow,  for  the  first  time  in  his  little  airy  life,  looked 
grave  ;  for  the  Queen  had  had  melancholy  forebod- 
ings of  late,  founded  upon  an  ancient  Prophecy,  laid 
up  in  the  records  of  Fairy  Land,  that  the  date  of 
Fairy  existence  would  be  then  extinct,  when  men 
should  cease  to  believe  in  them.  And  she  knew  how 
that  the  race  of  the  Nymphs,  which  were  her  pre 
decessors,  and  had  been  the  Guardians  of  the  sacred 
floods,  and  of  the  silver  fountains,  and  of  the  con- 
secrated hills  and  woods,  had  utterly  disappeared 
before  the  chilling  touch  of  man's   incredulity ;  and 
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she  ?:ghed  bitterly  at  the  approaching  fate  of  herself 
and  of  her  subjects,  which  was  dependent  upon  so 
fickle  a  lease  as  the  capricious  and  ever-mutable  faith 
of  man.  When,  as  if  to  realize  her  fears,  a  melan- 
choly shape  came  gliding  in,  and  that  was — Time, 
who  with  his  intolerable  scythe  mows  down  kings 
and  kingdoms  ;  at  whose  dread  approach  the  fays 
huddled  together,  as  a  flock  of  timorous  sheep,  and 
the  most  courageous  amongst  them  crept  into  acorn 
cups,  not  enduring  the  sight  of  that  ancientest  of 
monarchs.  Titania's  first  impulse  was  to  wish  the 
presence  of  her  false  lord,  King  Oberon,  who  was 
far  away,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  strange  beauty,  a  fay 
of  Indian  land — that  with  his  good  lance  and  sword, 
like  a  faithful  knight  and  husband,  he  might  defend 
her  against  Time.  But  she  soon  checked  that 
thought  as  vain,  for  what  could  the  prowess  of 
the  mighty  Oberon  himself,  albeit  the  stoutest 
champion  in  Fairy  Land,  have  availed  against  so 
huge  a  giant,  whose  bald  top  touched  the  skies ! 
So  in  the  mildest  tone  she  besought  the  Spectre, 
that  in  his  mercy  he  would  overlook,  and  pass  by, 
her  small  subjects,  as  too  diminutive  and  powerless 
to  add  any  worthy  trophy  to  his  renown.  And  she 
besought  him  to  employ  his  resistless  strength 
against  the  ambitious  children  of  men,  and  to  lay 
waste  their  aspiring  works,  to  tumble  down  their 
towers  and  turrets,  and  the  babels  of  their  pride,  fit 
objects  of  his  devouring  scythe,  but  to  spare  her  and 
her  harmless  race,  who  had  no  existence  beyond  a 
dream  ;  frail  objects  of  a  creed  ;  that  lived  but  in  the 
faith  of  the  believer.  And  with  her  little  arms,  as 
well  as  she  could,  she  grasped  the  stern  knees  of 
Time,  and  waxing  speechless  with  fear,  she  beckoned 
vol.    v.  T 
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to  her  chief  attendants,  and  maids  of  honour,  to 
come  forth  from  their  hiding-places,  and  to  plead  the 
Plea  of  the  Fairies.  And  one  of  those  small  delicate 
creatures  came  forth  at  her  bidding,  clad  in  white 
like  a  chorister,  and  in  a  low  melodious  tone,  not 
louder  than  the  hum  of  a  pretty  bee — when  it  seems 
to  be  demurring  whether  it  shall  settle  upon  this 
sweet  flower  or  that,  before  it  settles — set  forth  her 
humble  petition.  "  We  Fairies,"  she  said,  "  are  the 
most  inoffensive  race  that  live,  and  least  deserving 
to  perish.  It  is  we  that  have  the  care  of  all  sweet 
melodies,  that  no  discords  may  offend  the  Sun,  who 
is  the  great  soul  of  music.  We  rouse  the  lark  at 
morn ;  and  the  pretty  echoes,  which  respond  to  all 
the  twittering  quire,  are  of  our  making.  Wherefore, 
great  King  of  Years,  as  ever  you  have  loved  the 
music  which  is  raining  from  a  morning  cloud,  sent 
from  the  messenger  of  day,  the  lark,  as  he  mounts 
to  Heaven's  gate,  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals ;  or  if 
ever  you  have  listened  with  a  charmed  ear  to  the 
night  bird,  that 

In  the  flowery  Spring, 
Amidst  the  leaves  set,  makes  the  thickets  ring 
Of  her  sour  sorrows,  sweeten'd  with  her  song : 

spare  our  tender  tribes  ;  and  we  will  muffle  up  the 
sheep-bell  for  thee,  that  thy  pleasure  take  no  inter- 
ruption, whenever  thou  shalt  listen  unto  Philomel." 

And  Time  answered,  that  "  he  had  heard  that  song 
too  long;  and  he  was  even  wearied  with  that  ancient 
strain,  that  recorded  the  wrongs  of  Tereus.  But  if 
she  would  know  in  what  music  Time  delighted,  it 
was,  when  sleep  and  darkness  lay  upon  crowded 
cities,  to  hark  to  the  midnight  chime,  which  is  tolling 
from  a  hundred  clocks,  like  the  last   knell  over  the 
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soul  of  a  dead  world ;  or  to  the  crush  of  the  fall  of 
some  age-worn  edifice,  which  is  as  the  voice  of  him- 
self when  he  disparteth  kingdoms." 

A  second  female  Fay  took  up  the  Plea,  and  said, 
"  We  be  the  handmaids  of  the  Spring,  and  tend  upon 
the  birth  of  all  sweet  buds  :  and  the  pastoral  cowslips 
are  our  friends,  and  the  pansies  ;  and  the  violets,  like 
nuns;  and  the  quaking  hare-bell  is  in  our  wardship  ; 
and  the  Hyacinth,  once  a  fair  youth,  and  dear  to 
Phoebus."  ' 

Then  Time  made  answer,  in  his  wrath  striking  the 
harmless  ground  with  his  hurtful  scythe,  that  "  they 
must  not  think  that  he  was  one  that  cared  for  flowers, 
except  to  see  them  wither,  and  to  take  her  beauty 
from  the  rose." 

And  a  third  Fairy  took  up  the  Plea,  and  said, 
"  We  are  kindly  things ;  and  it  is  we  that  sit  at 
evening,  and  shake  rich  odours  from  sweet  bowers 
upon  discoursing  lovers,  that  seem  to  each  other  to 
be  their  own  sighs;  and  we  keep  off  the  bat,  and  the 
owl,  from  their  privacy,  and  the  ill-boding  whistler  ; 
and  we  flit  in  sweet  dreams  across  the  brains  of  in- 
fancy, and  conjure  up  a  smile  upon  its  soft  lips  to 
beguile  the  careful  mother,  while  its  little  soul  is  fled 
for  a  brief  minute  or  two  to  sport  with  our  youngest 
fairies." 

Then  Saturn  (which  is  Time)  made  answer,  that 
"  They  should  not  think  that  he  delighted  in  tender 
babes,  that  had  devoured  his  own,  till  foolish  Rhea 
cheated  him  with  a  stone,  which  he  swallowed,  think- 
ing it  to  be  the  infant  Jupiter."  And  thereat  in  token 
he  disclosed  to  view  his  enormous  tooth,  in  which 
appeared  monstrous  dents,  left  by  that  unnatural 
meal ;  and  his  great  throat,  that  seemed  capable  of 

t  2 
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devouring  up  the  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  at  one 
meal.  "  And  for  lovers,"  he  continued,  "  my  de- 
light is,  with  a  hurrying  hand  to  snatch  them  away 
from  their  love  meetings  by  stealth  at  nights,  and  to 
ravish  away  hours  from  them  like  minutes  whilst  they 
are  together,  and  in  absence  to  stand  like  a  motion- 
less statue,  or  their  leaden  planet  of  mishap,  (whence 
I  had  my  name,)  till  I  make  their  minutes  seem 
ages." 

Next  stood  up  a  male  Fairy,  clad  all  in  green, -like 
a  forester,  or  one  of  Robin  Hood's  mates,  and  doffing 
his  tiny  cap,  said  :  "  We  are  small  foresters,  that  live 
in  woods,  training  the  young  boughs  in  graceful  in- 
tricacies, with  blue  snatches  of  the  sky  between  ;  we 
frame  all  shady  roofs  and  arches  rude  ;  and  some- 
times, when  we  are  plying  our  tender  hatches,  men 
say,  that  the  tapping  woodpecker  is  nigh  :  and  it  is 
we  that  scoop  the  hollow  cell  of  the  squirrel :  and 
carve  quaint  letters  upon  the  rinds  of  trees,  which  in 
sylvan  solitudes  sweetly  recall  to  the  mind  of  the 
heat-oppressed  swain,  ere  he  lies  down  to  slumber, 
the  name  of  his  fair  one,  dainty  Aminta,  gentle 
Rosalind,  or  chastest  Laura,  as  it  may  happen." 

Saturn,  nothing  moved  with  this  courteous  address, 
bade  him  begone,  or  "  if  he  would  be  a  woodman,  to 
go  forth,  and  fell  oak  for  the  fairies'  coffins,  which 
would  forthwith  be  wanting.  For  himself,  he  took 
no  delight  in  haunting  the  woods,  till  their  golden 
plumage  (the  yellow  leaves)  were  beginning  to  fall, 
and  leave  the  brown  black  limbs  bare,  like  Nature  in 
her  skeleton  dress." 

Then  stood  up  one  of  those  gentle  Fairies,  that 
are  good  to  man,  and  blushed  red  as  any  rose,  while 
he  told  a  modest  story  of  one  of  his  own  good  deeds. 
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"  It  chanced  upon  a  time,"  he  said,  "that  while  we 
were  looking  cowslips  in  the  meads,  while  yet  the 
dew  was  hanging  on  the  buds,  like  beads,  we  found 
a  babe  left  in  its  swathing  clothes — a  little  sorrowful 
deserted  thing ;  begot  of  love,  but  begetting  no 
love  in  others ;  guiltless  of  shame,  but  doomed  to 
shame  for  its  parents'  offence  in  bringing  it  by  in- 
direct courses  into  the  world.  It  was  pity  to  see  the 
abandoned  little  orphan  left  to  the  world's  care  by 
an  unnatural  mother,  how  the  cold  dew  kept  wetting 
its  childish  coats ;  and  its  little  hair,  how  it  was  be- 
dabbled, that  was  like  gossamer.  Its  pouting  mouth, 
unknowing  how  to  speak,  lay  half  opened  like  a  rose- 
lipt  shell,  and  its  cheek  was  softer  than  any  peach, 
upon  which  the  tears,  for  very  roundness,  could  not 
long  dwell,  but  fell  off,  in  clearness  like  pearls,  some 
on  the  grass,  and  some  on  his  little  hand,  and  some 
haply  wandered  to  the  little  dimpled  well  under  his 
mouth,  which  Love  himself  seemed  to  have  planned 
out,  but  less  for  tears  than  for  smilings.  Pity  it  was, 
too,  to  see  how  the  burning  sun  scorched  its  helpless 
limbs,  for  it  lay,  without  shade,  or  shelter,  or  mother's 
breast,  for  foul  weather  or  fair.  So  having  com- 
passion on  its  sad  plight,  my  fellows  and  I  turned 
ourselves  into  grasshoppers,  and  swarmed  about  the 
babe,  making  such  shrill  cries,  as  that  pretty  little 
chirping  creature  makes  in  its  mirth,  till  with  our 
noise  we  attracted  the  attention  of  a  passing  rustic, 
a  tender-hearted  hind,  who  wondering  at  our  small 
but  loud  concert,  strayed  aside  curiously,  and  found 
the  babe,  where  it  lay  on  the  remote  grass,  and  taking 
it  up,  lapt  it  in  his  russet  coat,  and  bore  it  to  his 
cottage,  where  his  wife  kindly  nurtured  it,  till  it  grew 
up  a   goodly  personage.     How  this  babe  prospered 
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afterwurds,  let  proud  London  tell.  This  was  that 
famous  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  was  the  chiefest 
of  her  merchants:  the  richest,  the  wisest.  Witness 
his  many  goodly  vessels  on  the  Thames,  freighted 
with  costly  merchandise  :  jewels  from  Ind,  and  pearls 
for  courtly  dames,  and  silks  of  Samarcand.  And 
witness,  more  than  all,  that  stately  Bourse,  (or  Ex- 
change) which  he  caused  to  be  built,  a  mart  for  mer- 
chants from  East  to  West,  whose  graceful  summit 
still  bears,  in  token  of  the  Fairies'  favours,  his  chosen 
crest,  the  Grasshopper.  And,  like  the  grasshopper, 
may  it  please  you,  great  King,  to  suffer  us  also  to 
live,  partakers  of  the  green  earth!" 

The  Fairy  had  scarce  ended  his  Plea,  when  a  shrill 
cry,  not  unlike  the  grasshopper's  was  heard.  Poor 
Puck — or  Robin  Goodfellow,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called — had  recovered  a  little  from  his  first  fright,  and 
in  one  of  his  mad  freaks  had  perched  upon  the  beard 
of  old  Time,  which  was  flowing,  ample,  and  majestic, 
and  wasamusinghimself  with  plucking  at  ahair,  which 
was  indeed  so  massy,  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  removing  some  huge  beam  of  timber  rather  than 
a  hair  ;  which  Time  by  some  ill  chance  perceiving, 
snatched  up  the  Impish  Mischief  with  his  great  hand, 
and  asked  "  What  it  was  ?" 

"Alas!"  quoth  Puck,  "a  little  random  elf  am  I, 
born  in  one  of  Nature's  sports,  a  very  weed,  created 
for  the  simple,  sweet  enjoyment  of  myself,  but  for  no 
other  purpose,  worth,  or  need,  that  ever  I  could  learn. 
Tis  I  that  bob  the  angler's  idle  cork,  till  the  patient 
man  is  ready  to  breathe  a  curse.  I  steal  the  morsel 
from  the  gossip's  fork,  or  stop  the  sneezing  chanter 
in  mid  Psalm  ;  and  when  an  infant  has  been  born 
with  hard  or   homely   features,  mothers   say  that   I 
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changed  the  child  at  nurse  ;  but  to  fulfil  any  graver 
purpose  I  have  not  wit  enough,  and  hardly  the  will. 
I  am  a  pinch  of  lively  dust  to  frisk  upon  the  wind;  a 
tear  would  make  a  puddle  of  me  ;  and  so  I  tickle  my- 
self with  the  lightest  straw,  and  shun  all  griefs 
that  might  make  me  stagnant.  This  is  my  small 
philosophy." 

Then  Time,  dropping  him  on  the  ground,  as  a 
thing  too  inconsiderable  for  his  vengeance,  grasped 
fast  his  mighty  scythe ;  and  now,  not  Puck  alone, 
but  the  whole  State  of  Fairies  had  gone  to  in- 
evitable wreck  and  destruction,  had  not  a  timely  ap- 
parition interposed,  at  whose  boldness  Time  was 
astounded,  for  he  came  not  with  the  habit  or  the 
forces  of  a  deity,  who  alone  might  cope  with  Time, 
but  as  a  simple  mortal,  clad  as  you  might  see  a 
forester,  that  hunts  after  wild  coneys  by  the  cold 
moonshine ;  or  a  stalker  of  stray  deer,  stealthy  and 
bold.  But  by  the  golden  lustre  in  his  eye,  and  the 
passionate  wanness  in  his  cheek,  and  by  the  fair  and 
ample  space  of  his  forehead,  which  seemed  a  palace 
framed  for  the  habitation  of  all  glorious  thoughts,  he 
knew  that  this  was  his  great  rival,  who  had  power 
given  him  to  rescue  whatsoever  victims  Time  should 
clutch,  and  to  cause  them  to  live  for  ever  in  his  im- 
mortal verse.  And  muttering  the  name  of  Shake- 
speare, Time  spread  his  roc-like  wings,  and  fled  the 
controlling  presence.  And  the  liberated  Court  of  the 
Fairies,  with  Titania  at  their  head,  flocked  around  the 
gentle  ghost,  giving  him  thanks,  nodding  to  him,  and 
doing  him  courtesies,  who  had  crowned  them  hence- 
forth with  a  permanent  existence,  to  live  in  the  minds 
of  men,  while  verse  shall  have  power  to  charm,  or 
Midsummer  moons  shall  brighten. 
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What  particular  endearments  passed  between  the 
Fairies  and  their  Poet,  passes  my  pencil  to  delineate; 
but  if  you  are  curious  to  be  informed,  I  must  refer 
you,  gentle  reader,  to  the  "  Plea  of  the  Fairies,"  a 
most  agreeable  poem,  lately  put  forth  by  my  friend, 
Thomas  Hood :  of  the  first  half  of  which  the  above 
is  nothing  but  a  meagre  and  a  harsh  prose-abstract. 
Farewell. 

Elia. 

The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  songs  of 
Apollo. 
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JOHN  WOODVIL, 

A  TRAGEDY. 


CHARACTERS. 


Sir  Walter  Woodvil. 

John,         )      ■  . 

i,        '         V     his  sons. 

Simon,       ) 

Lovel,       )     pretended  friends  of 
Gray,        J         John. 


Sandford.  Sir  Walter's  old  steward. 
Margaret.     Orphan    Ward  of  Sir 

Walter. 
Four  Gentlemen.     John's  riotous 

companions. 
Servants. 


Scene — -for  the  most  part  at  Sir  Walter's  mansion  in  Devonshire; 

at  other  times  in  the  Forest  of  Sherwood. 

Time — soon  after  the  Restoration. 


ACT    THE    FIRST. 


Scene — A  Servants'  Apartment  in  Woodvil  Hall.     Servants 
drinking — Time,  the  Morning. 

A  Song,  by  Daniel. 

"  When  the  King  enjoys  his  own  again." 

Peter.  A    delicate    song.       Where    didst   learn    it, 
fellow  ? 
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Dan.  Even  there,  where  thou  learnest  thy  oaths 
and  thy  politics — at  our  master's  table. — Where  else 
should  a  serving-man  pick  up  his  poor  accomplish- 
ments ? 

Mar.  Well  spoken,  Daniel.  O  rare  Daniel  !  his 
oaths  and  his  politics  !  excellent ! 

Fran.  And  where  didst  pick  up  thy  knavery, 
Daniel  ? 

Peter.  That  came  to  him  by  inheritance.  His 
family  have  supplied  the  shire  of  Devon,  time  out  of 
mind,  with  good  thieves  and  bad  serving-men.  All 
of  his  race  have  come  into  the  world  without  their 
conscience. 

Mar.  Good  thieves,  and  bad  serving-men  !  Better 
and  better.  I  marvel  what  Daniel  hath  got  to  say 
in  reply. 

Dan.  I  marvel  more  when  thou  wilt  say  any  thing 
to  the  purpose,  thou  shallow  serving-man,  whose 
swiftest  conceit  carries  thee  no  higher  than  to  appre- 
hend with  difficulty  the  stale  jests  of  us  thy  compeers. 
When  was't  ever  known  to  club  thy  own  particular 
jest  among  us  ? 

Mar.  Most  unkind  Daniel,  to  speak  such  biting 
things  of  me  ! 

Fran.  See — if  he  hath  not  brought  tears  into  the 
poor  fellow's  eyes  with  the  saltness  of  his  rebuke  ! 

Dan.  No  offence,  brother  Martin — I  meant  none. 
'Tis  true,  Heaven  gives  gift,  and  withholds  them. 
It  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  nimble  in- 
vention to  the  manufacture  of  a  jest;  and  upon  thee, 
Martin,  an  indifferent  bad  capacity  to  understand  my 
meaning. 

Mar.  Is  that  all  ?  I  am  content.  Here's  my 
hand. 
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Fran.  Well,  I  like  a  little  innocent  mirth  myself, 
but  never  could  endure  bawdry. 

Dan.     Quot  homines  tot  sententice. 

Mar.     And  what  is  that ! 

Dan.     "Tis  Greek,  and  argues  difference  of  opinion. 

Mar.     I  hope  there  is  none  between  us. 

Dan.     Here's  to  thee,  brother  Martin.     (Drinks.) 

Mar.     And  to  thee,  Daniel.     (Drinks.) 

Fran.     And  to  thee,  Peter.     (Drinks.) 

Peter.  Thank  you,  Francis.  And  here's  to  thee. 
(Drinks.) 

Mar.     I  shall  be  fuddled  anon. 

Dan.  And  drunkenness  I  hold  to  be  a  very  des- 
picable vice. 

All.     O,  a  shocking  vice  !     (They  drink  round.) 

Peter.  In  as  much  as  it  taketh  away  the  under- 
standing. 

Dan.     And  makes  the  eyes  red. 

Peter.     And  the  tongue  to  stammer. 

Dan.     And  to  blab  out  secrets. 

[During  this  conversation  they  continue  drinking. 

Peter.  Some  men  do  not  know  an  enemy  from  a 
friend  when  they  are  drunk. 

Dan.     Certainly  sobriety  is  the  health  of  the  soul. 

Mar.     Now  I  know  I  am  going  to  be  drunk. 

Dan.     How  canst  tell,  dry-bones  ? 

Mar.  Because  I  begin  to  be  melancholy.  That's 
always  a  sign. 

Fran.  Take  care  of  Martin,  he'll  topple  off  his 
seat  else.  [Martin  drops  asleep. 

Peter.  Times  are  greatly  altered  since  young 
master  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  this 
household. 

All.     Greatly  altered. 
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Fran.  I  think  every  thing  be  altered  for  the  better 
since  His  Majesty's  blessed  restoration. 

Peter.  In  Sir  Walter's  days  there  was  no  en- 
couragement given  to  good  house-keeping. 

All.     None. 

Dan.  For  instance,  no  possibility  of  getting  drunk 
before  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Peter.  Every  man  his  allowance  of  ale  at  breakfast 
— his  quart. 

All.     A  quart  !  [In  derision.) 

Dan.     Nothing  left  to  our  own  sweet  discretions. 

Peter.  Whereby  it  may  appear,  we  were  treated 
more  like  beasts  than  what  we  were — discreet  and 
reasonable  serving-men. 

All.     Like  beasts. 

Mar.     [Opening  his  eyes.)     Like  beasts. 

Dan.     To  sleep,  wagtail ! 

Fran.  I  marvel  all  this  while  where  the  old  gentle- 
man has  found  means  to  secrete  himself.  It  seems 
no  man  has  heard  of  him  since  the  day  of  the  King's 
return.  Can  any  tell  why  our  young  master,  being 
favoured  by  the  Court,  should  not  have  interest  to 
procure  his  father's  pardon  ? 

Dan.  Marry,  I  think  'tis  the  obstinacy  of  the  old 
Knight,  that  will  not  be  beholden  to  the  Court  for  his 
safety. 

Mar.     Now  that  is  wilful. 

Fran.  But  can  any  tell  me  the  place  of  his  con- 
cealment ? 

Peter.     That  cannot  I  ;  but  I  have  my  conjectures. 

Dan.  Two  hundred  pounds,  as  I  hear,  to  the  man 
that  shall  apprehend  him. 

Fran.     Well,  I  have  my  suspicions. 

Peter.     And  so  have  I. 
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Mar.     And  I  can  keep  a  secret. 

Fran,  {to  Peter.)     Warwickshire  you  mean  ? 

[Aside. 

Peter.     Perhaps  not. 

Fran.     Nearer,  perhaps  ? 

Peter.     I  say  nothing. 

Dan.  I  hope  there  is  none  in  this  company  would 
be  mean  enough  to  betray  him. 

All.     O  Lord,  surely  not. 

[They  drink  to  Sir  Walter's  safety. 

Fran.  I  have  often  wondered  how  our  master 
came  to  be  excepted  by  name  in  the  late  Act  of 
Oblivion. 

Dan.     Shall  I  tell  the  reason  ? 

All.     Ay,  do. 

Dan.  'Tis  thought  he  is  no  great  friend  to  the 
present  happy  establishment. 

All.     O,  monstrous  ! 

Peter.  Fellow  servants,  a  thought  strikes  me  : — 
Do  we,  or  do  we  not,  come  under  the  penalties  of 
the  Treason  Act,  by  reason  of  our  being  privy  to  this 
man's  concealment  ? 

All.     Truly  a  sad  consideration. 

To  them  enters  Sandford  suddenly. 

Sand.     You  well-fed  and  unprofitable  grooms, 
Maintain'd  for  state,  not  use  ; 
You  lazy  feasters  at  another's  cost, 
That  eat  like  maggots  into  an  estate, 
And  do  as  little  work, 
Being  indeed  but  foul  excrescences, 
And  no  just  parts  in  a  well-order'd  family  ; 
You  base  and  rascal  imitators, 
Who  act  up  to  the  height  your  master's  vices, 
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But  cannot  read  his  virtues  in  your  bond  : 
Which  of  you,  as  I  enter'd,  spake  of  betraying  ? 
Was  it  you,  or  you,  or  thin-face,  was  it  you  ? 

Mar.     Whom  does  he  call  thin-face  ? 

Sand.      No    prating,    loon,   but   tell   me   who   he 
was, 
That  I  may  brain  the  villain  with  my  staff, 
That  seeks  Sir  Walter's  life  ! 
You  miserable  men, 

With  minds  more  slavish  than  your  slave's  estate, 
Have  you  that  noble  bounty  so  forgot, 
Which   took    you    from   the   looms,    and   from    the 

ploughs, 
Which  better  had  ye  follow'd,  fed  ye,  clothed  ye, 
And  entertain'd  ye  in  a  worthy  service, 
Where  your  best  wages  was  the  world's  repute, 
That  thus  ye  seek  his  life,  by  whom  ye  live. 
Have  you  forgot  too 
How  often  in  old  times 
Your   drunken    mirths    have     stunn'd    day's    sober 

ears, 
Carousing  full  cups  to  Sir  Walter's  health  ? — 
Whom  now  ye  would  betray,  but  that  he  lies 
Out  of  the  reach  of  your  poor  treacheries. 
This  learn  from  me, 

Our  master's  secret  sleeps  with  trustier  tongues 
Than  will  unlock  themselves  to  carls  like  you, 
Go,  get  you  gone,  you    knaves.      Who  stirs?   this 

staff 
Shall  teach  you  better  manners  else. 

All.     Well,  we  are  going. 

Sand.     And  quickly  too,  ye  had  better,  for  I  see 
Young  mistress  Margaret  coming  this  way. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Sandford. 
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Enter  Margaret  as  in  a  fright,  pursued  by  a  Gentleman,  ivbo,  seeing 
Sandford,  retires  muttering  a  curse. 

Sand.     Good  morrow  to  my  fair  mistress.    'Twas 

a  chance 
I  saw  you,  lady,  so  intent  was  I 
On  chiding  hence  these  graceless  serving-men. 
Who  cannot  break  their  fast  at  morning  meals 
Without  debauch  and  mis-timed  riotings. 
This  house  hath  been  a  scene  of  nothing  else 
But  atheist  riot  and  profane  excess 
Since  my  old  master  quitted  all  his  rights  here. 
Marg.     Each  day   I   endure  fresh   insult  from  the 

scorn 
Of  Woodvil's  friends,  the  uncivil  jests 
And  free  discourses  of  dissolute  men 
That  haunt  this  mansion,  making  me  their  mirth. 
Sand.      Does    my  young   master   know   of    these 

affronts  ? 
Marg.     I   cannot  tell.     Perhaps  he  has  not  been 

told. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  seen  them  if  he  would. 
I  have  known  him  more  quick-sighted.    Let  that  pas  ?. 
All  things  seem  changed,  I  think.     I  had  a  friend, 
(I  can't  but  weep  to  think  him  alter'd  too,) 
These  things  are  best  forgotten  ;  but  I  knew 
A  man,  a  young  man,  young,  and  full  of  honour, 
That  would  have  pick'd  a  quarrel  for  a  straw, 
And  fought  it  out  to  the  extremity, 
E'en  with  the  dearest  friend  he  had  alive, 
On  but  a  bare  surmise,  a  possibility, 
That  Margaret  had  suffer'd  an  affront. 
Some  are  too  tame,  that  were  too  splenetic  once. 
Sand.     'Twere    best  he   should    be  told  of  these 

affronts. 
vol.  v.  u 
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Marg.     I  am  the  daughter  of  his  father's  friend. 
Sir  Walter's  orphan  ward. 
I  am  not  his  servant  maid,  that  I  should  wait 
The  opportunity  of  a  gracious  hearing, 
Inquire  the  times  and  seasons  when  to  put 
My  peevish  prayer  up  at  young  Woodvil's  feet, 
And  sue  to  him  for  slow  redress,  who  was 
Himself  a  suitor  late  to  Margaret. 
I   am  somewhat    proud  :    and   Woodvil   taught   me 

pride. 
I  was  his  favourite  once,  his  playfellow  in  infancy, 
And  joyful  mistress  of  his  youth. 
None  once  so  pleasant  in  his  eyes  as  Margaret. 
His  conscience,  his  religion,  Margaret  was, 
His  dear  heart's  confessor,  a  heart  within  that  heart, 
And  all  dear  things  summ'd  up  in  her  alone. 
As  Margaret  smiled  or  frown'd  John  lived  or  died  ; 
His  dress,  speech,  gesture,  studies,  friendships,  all 
Being  fashion'd  to  her  liking. 
His  flatteries  taught  me  first  this  self-esteem, 
His  flatteries  and  caresses,  while  he  loved. 
The  world  esteem'd  her  happy,  who  had  won 
His  heart,  who  won  all  hearts ; 
And  ladies  envied  me  the  love  of  Woodvil. 

Sand.     He  doth  affect  the  courtier's  life  too  much, 
Whose  art  is  to  forget, 

And  that  has  wrought  this  seeming  change  in  him, 
That  was  by  nature  noble. 

'Tis  these  court-plagues,  that  swarm  about  our  house, 
Have  done  the  mischief,  making  his  fancy  giddy 
With  images  of  state,  preferment,  place, 
Tainting  his  generous  spirit  with  ambition. 

Marg.     I  know  not  how  it  is ; 
A  cold  protector  is  John  grown  to  me. 
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The  mistress  and  presumptive  wife  of  Woodvil 

Can  never  stoop  so  low  to  supplicate 

A  man,  ber  equal,  to  redress  those  wrongs 

Wh-'ch  he  was  bound  first  to  prevent ; 

But  which  his  own  neglect  have  sanctioned  rather, 

Both  sanction'd  and  provok'd  :  a  mark'd  neglect, 

And  strangeness  fastening  bitter  on  his  love, 

His  love,  which  long  has  been  upon  the  wane. 

For  me,  I  am  determined  what  to  do : 

To  leave  this  house  this  night,  and  lukewarm  John, 

And  trust  for  food  to  the  earth  and  Providence. 

Sand.     O  lady,  have  a  care 
Of  these  indefinite  and  spleen-bred  resolves. 
You  know  not  half  the  dangers  that  attend 
Upon  a  life  of  wand'ring,  which  your  thoughts  now, 
Feeling  the  swellings  of  a  lofty  anger, 
To  your  abused  fancy,  as  'tis  likely, 
Portray  without  its  terrors,  painting  lies 
And  representments  of  fallacious  liberty —  . 
You  know  not  what  it  is  to  leave  the  roof  that  shelters 
you. 

Marg.     I  have  thought  on  every  possible  event, 
The  dangers  and  discouragements  you  speak  of, 
Even    till   my   woman's    heart   hath    ceased   to  fear 

them, 
And  cowardice  grows  enamour'd  of  rare  accidents  ; 
Nor  am  I  so  unfurnish'd,  as  you  think, 
Of  practicable  schemes. 

Sand.     Now  God  forbid  ;  think  twice  of  this,  dear 
lady. 

Marg.     I  pray  you  spare  me,  Mr.  Sandford. 
And  once  for  all  believe,  nothing  can  shake  my  pur- 
pose, 

Sand.     But  what  course  have  you  thought  on  ? 

u  2 
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Marg.     To  seek  Sir  Walter  in  the   forest  of  Slier- 

wood. 
I  have  letters  from  young  Simon, 
Acquainting  me  with  all  the  circumstances 
Of  their  concealment,  place,  and  manner  of  life, 
And  the  merry  hours  they  spend  in  the  green  haunts 
Of  Sherwood,   nigh   which   place    they  have  ta'en   a 

house 
In  the  town  of  Nottingham,  and  pass  for  foreigners, 
Wearing  the  dress  of  Frenchmen. — 
All  which  I  have  perused  with  so  attent 
And  child-like  longings,  that  to  my  doting  ears 
Two  sounds  now  seem  like  one, 
One  meaning  in  two  words,  Sherwood  and  Liberty. 
And,  gentle  Mr.  Sandford, 
'Tis  you  that  must  provide  now 
The  means  of  my  departure,  which  for  safety 
Must  be  in  boy's  apparel. 

Sand.     Since  you  will  have  it  so, 
(My  careful  age  trembles  at  all  may  happen,) 
I  will  engage  to  furnish  you. 
I  have  the  keys  of  the  wardrobe,  and  can  fit  you 
With  garments  to  your  size. 
I  know  a  suit 

Of  lively  Lincoln  green,  that  shall  much  grace  you 
In    the    wear,    being   glossy,   fresh,    and   worn    but 

seldom. 
Young  Stephen  Woodvil  wore  them  while  he  lived. 
I  have  the  keys  of  all  this  house  and  passages, 
And  ere  day-break  will  rise  and  let  you  forth. 
What  things  soe'er  you  have  need  of  I   can   furnish 

you  ; 
And  will  provide  a  horse  and  trusty  guide, 
To  bear  you  on  your  way  to  Nottingham. 
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Marg.     That  once  this  day  and  night  were  fairly 
past ! 
For  then  I'll  bid  this  house  and  love  farewell  ; 
Farewell,  sweet  Devon  ;  farewell,  lukewarm  John  ; 
For  with  the  morning's  light  will  Margaret  be  gone. 
Thanks,  courteous  Mr.  Sandford. — 

'Exeunt  divers  ways. 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 


Scene. — An  Apartment  in  Wood-vil  Hail. 
John  Woodvil — alone.     (Reading  parts  of  a  letter.') 

"  When  Love  grows  cold,  and  difference  has  usurped 
upon  old  Esteem,  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  world  begin 
to  account  that  dependence,  which  hitherto  has  been 
esteemed  honourable  shelter.  The  course  I  have 
taken,  (in  leaving  this  house,  not  easily  wrought 
thereunto,)  seemed  to  me  best  for  the  once-for-all 
releasing  of  yourself  (who  in  times  past  have  deserved 
well  of  me)  from  the  now  daily,  and  not-to-be-endured 
tribute  of  forced  love,  and  ill-dissembled  reluctance 
of  affection.  Margaret.' 


>> 


Gone  !  gone  !  my  girl  ?  so  hasty,  Margaret ! 
And  never  a  kiss  at  parting  ?  shallow  loves, 
And  likings  of  a  ten  days'  growth,  use  courtesies, 
And  show  red  eyes  at  parting.     Who  bids  "  farewell" 
In  the  same  tone  he  cries  "  God  speed  you,  sir? 
Or  tells  of  joyful  victories  at  sea, 


j' 
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Where  he  hath  ventures  ;  does  not  rather  muffle 

His  organs  to  emit  a  leaden  sound, 

To  suit  the  melancholy  dull  "  farewell,'0 

Which  they  in  Heaven  not  use  ? — 

So  peevish,  Margaret  ? 

But  'tis  the  common  error  of  your  sex 

When  our  idolatry  slackens,  or  grows  less, 

(As  who  of  woman  born  can  keep  his  faculty 

Of  Admiration,  being  a  decaying  faculty, 

For  ever  strain'd  to  the  pitch  ?  or  can  at  pleasure 

Make  it  renewable,  as  some  appetites  are, 

As,  namely,  Hunger,  Thirst ! — )  this  being  the  cas^, 

They  tax  us  with  neglect,  and  love  grown  cold, 

Coin  plainings  of  the  perfidy  of  men, 

Which  into  maxims  pass,  and  apothegms 

To  be  retail'd  in  ballads. — 

I  know  them  all. 
They  are  jealous,  when  our  larger  hearts  receive 
More  guests  than  one.     (Love  in  a  woman's  heart 
Being  all  in  one.)     For  me,  I  am  sure  I  have  room 

here 
For  more  disturbers  of  my  sleep  than  one. 
Love  shall  have  part,  but  love  shall  not  have  all. 
Ambition,  Pleasure,  Vanity,  all  by  turns, 
Shall  lie  in  my  bed,  and  keep  me  fresh  and  waking 
Yet  Love  not  be  excluded. — Foolish  wench, 
I  could  have  loved  her  twenty  years  to  come. 
And  still  have  kept  my  liking.     But  since  'tis  so, 
Why,  fare  thee  well,  old  play-fellow!     I'll  try 
To  squeeze  a  tear  for  old  acquaintance'  sake. 
I  shall  not  grudge  so  much. 

To  him  enters  Lovel. 

hovel.     Bless  us,  Woodvil !  what  is  the  mattei 
I  protest,  man,  I  thought  you  had  been  weeping. 
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Wood.  Nothing  is  the  matter  ;  only  the  wench 
has  forced  some  water  into  my  eyes,  which  will  quickly 
disband. 

Lovel.     I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Wood.     Margaret  is  flown. 

Lovel.     Upon  what  pretence  ? 

Wood.  Neglect  on  my  part :  which  it  seems  she 
has  had  the  wit  to  discover,  maugre  all  my  pains  to 
conceal  it. 

Lovel.     Then,  you  confess  the  charge  ? 

Wood.  To  say  the  truth,  my  love  for  her  has  of 
late  stopped  short  on  this  side  idolatry. 

Lovel.     As  all  good  Christians'  should,  I  think. 

Wood.  I  am  sure,  I  could  have  loved  her  still 
within  the  limits  of  warrantable  love. 

Lovel.     A  kind  of  brotherly  affection,  I  take  it. 

Wood.  We  should  have  made  excellent  man  and 
wife  in  time. 

Lovel.  A  good  old  couple,  when  the  snows  fell, 
to  crowd  about  a  sea-coal  fire,  and  talk  over  old 
matters. 

Wood.  While  each  should  feel,  what  neither  cared 
to  acknowledge,  that  stories  oft  repeated  may,  at 
last,  come  to  lose  some  of  their  grace  by  the  repetition. 

Lovel.  Which  both  of  you  may  yet  live  long 
enough  to  discover.  For,  take  my  word  for  it, 
Margaret  is  a  bird  that  will  come  back  to  you  with- 
out a  lure. 

Wood.  Never,  never,  Lovel.  Spite  of  my  levity, 
with  tears  I  confess  it,  she  was  a  lady  of  most  con- 
firmed honour,  of  an  unmatchable  spirit,  and  deter- 
minate in  all  virtuous  resolutions  ;  not  hasty  to  antici- 
pate an  affront,  nor  slow  to  feel,  where  just  provoca- 
tion was  given. 
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Lovel.     What  made  you  neglect  her,  then  ? 

Wood.  Mere  levity  and  youthfulness  of  blood,  a 
malady  incident  to  young  men ;  physicians  call  it 
caprice.  Nothing  else.  He  that  slighted  her  knew 
her  value  :  and  'tis  odds,  but,  for  thy  sake,  Margaret, 
John  will  yet  go  to  his  grave  a  bachelor. 

[A  noise  heard,  as  of  one  drunk  and  singing. 

Lovel.  Here  comes  one,  that  will  quickly  dissipate 
these  humours. 

Enter  one  drunk. 

Drunken  Man.  Good-morrow  to  you,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Lovel,  I  am  your  humble  servant.  Honest 
Jack  Woodvil,  I  will  get  drunk  with  you  to-morrow. 

Wood.  And  why  to-morrow,  honest  Mr.  Free- 
man ? 

Drunken  Man.  I  scent  a  traitor  in  that  question  : 
a  beastly  question.  Is  it  not  his  Majesty's  birthday? 
the  day  of  all  days  in  the  year,  on  which  King  Charles 
the  Second  was  graciously  pleased  to  be  born.  [Sings.) 
"  Great  pity  'tis  such  days  as  those  should  come  but 
once  a  year.-' 

Lovel.     Drunk  in  a  morning  !  foh  !  how  he  stinks! 

Drunken  Man.  And  why  not  drunk  in  a  morning  ? 
canst  tell,  bully  ? 

Wood.  Because,  being  the  sweet  and  tender  in- 
fancy of  the  day,  methinks  it  should  ill  endure  such 
early  blightings. 

Drunken  Man.  I  grant  you,  'tis  in  some  sort  the 
youth  and  tender  nonage  of  the  day.  Youth  is  bash- 
ful, and  I  give  it  a  cup  to  encourage  it.  (Sings.) 
"Ale  that  will  make  Grimalkin  prate." — At  noon  I 
drink  for  thirst,  at  night  for  fellowship,  but,  above  all, 
I  love  to  usher   in  the  bashful  morning  under  the 
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auspices  of  a  freshening  stoop  of  liquor.  (Sings.) 
"Ale  in  a  Saxon  rumkin  then,  makes  valour  burgeon 
in  tall  men." — But  I  crave  pardon.  I  fear  I  keep 
that  gentleman  from  serious  thoughts.  There  be 
those  that  wait  for  me  in  the  cellar. 

Wood.     Who  are  they  ? 

Drunken  Man.  Gentlemen,  my  good  friends,  Cleve- 
land, Delaval,  and  Truby.  I  know  by  this  time  they 
are  all  clamorous  for  me.  [Exit  singing. 

Wood.  This  keeping  of  open  house  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  companions. 

Enter,  at  another  door,  Three  calling  for  Harry  Freeman. 

Harry  Freeman,  Harry  Freeman  ! 

He  is  not  here.     Let  us  go  look  for  him. 

Where  is  Freeman  ? 

Where  is  Harry  ?         {Exeunt  the  Three,  calling  for 

Freeman. 

Wood.  Did  you  ever  see  such  gentry  ?  (laughing.) 
These  are  they  that  fatten  on  ale  and  tobacco  in  a 
morning,  drink  burnt  brandy  at  noon  to  promote 
digestion,  and  piously  conclude  with  quart  bumpers 
after  supper,  to  prove  their  loyalty. 

Lovel.  Come,  shall  we  adjourn  to  the  Tennis  Court? 

Wood.  No,  you  shall  go  with  me  into  the  gallery, 
where  I  will  show  you  the  Vandyke  I  have  purchased  : 
"  The  late  King  taking  leave  of  his  children." 

Lovel.  I  will  but  adjust  my  dress,  and  attend  you. 

[Exit  Lovel. 

John  Wood,  (alone.)  Now  universal  England  getteth 
drunk 
For  joy,  that  Charles,  her  monarch,  is  restored: 
And  she,  that  sometime  wore  a  saintly  mask, 
The  stale-grown  vizor  from  her  face  doth  pluck, 
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And  weareth  now  a  suit  of  morris  bells, 

With  which  she  jingling  goes  through  all  her  towns 

and  villages. 
The  baffled  factions  in  their  houses  skulk  ; 
The  commonwealthsman,  and  state  machinist, 
The  cropt  fanatic,  and  fifth-monarchy  man, 
Who  heareth  of  these  visionaries  now  ? 
They  and  their  dreams  have  ended.     Fools  do  sing, 
Where    good    men   yield    God   thanks  ;    but   politic 

spirits, 
Who  live  by  observation,  note  these  changes 
Of  the  popular  mind,  and  thereby  serve  their  ends. 
Then  why  not  I  ?     What's  Charles  to  me,  or  Olivei, 
But  as  my  own  advancement  hangs  on  one  of  them  ? 

I  to  myself  am  chief. 1  know, 

Some  shallow  mouths  cry  out,  that  I  am  smit 

With   the   gauds   and    show   of  state,  the    point  of 

place, 
And  trick  of  precedence,  the  ducks,  and  nods 
Which  weak  minds  pay  to  rank.     'Tis  not  to  sit 
In  place  of  worship  at  the  royal  masques, 
Their  pastimes,  plays,  and  Whitehall  banquetings, 
For  none  of  these, 

Nor  yet  to  be  seen  whispering  with  some  great  one. 
Do  I  affect  the  favours  of  the  Court. 
I  would  be  great,  for  greatness  hath  great  power, 
And  that's  the  fruit  I  reach  at. — 
Great  spirits  ask  great  play-room.     Who  could  sit, 
With  these  prophetic  swellings  in  my  breast, 
That  prick  and  goad  me  on,  and  never  cease, 
To  the  fortunes  something  tells  me  I  was  born  to? 
Who,  with  such  monitors  within  to  stir  him, 
Would  sit  him  down,  with  lazy  arms  across, 
A  unit,  a  thing  without  a  name  in  the  state, 
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A  something  to  be  govern'd,  not  to  govern, 

A  fishing,  hawking,  hunting,  country  gentleman  ? 

[Exit. 

Scehe.— Sherwood  Forest. 

Sir  Walter  Woodvil.      Simon  Woodvil.      (Disguised  as  French- 

me «.) 

Sir  W.  How  fares  my  boy,  Simon,  my  youngest 
born, 
My  hope,  my  pride,  young  Woodvil  ?  speak  to  me  ; 
Some  grief  untold  weighs  heavy  at  thy  heart : 
I  know  it  by  thy  alter'd  cheer  of  late. 
Thinkest  thy  brother  plays  thy  father  false  ? 
It  is  a  mad  and  thriftless  prodigal, 
Grown  proud  upon  the  favours  of  the  Court ; 
Court  manners,  and  Court  fashions,  he  affects, 
And  in  the  heat  and  uncheck'd  blood  of  youth, 
Harbours  a  company  of  riotous  men, 
All  hot,  and  young,  Court-seekers,  like  himself, 
Most  skilful  to  devour  a  patrimony ; 
And  these  have  eat  into  my  old  estates, 
And  these  have  drain'd  thy  father's  cellars  dry. 
But  these  so  common  faults  of  youth  not  named, 
(Things   which   themselves   outgrow,  left  to   them- 
selves,) 
I  know  no  quality  that  stains  his  honour. 
My  life  upon  his  faith  and  noble  mind, 
Son  John  could  never  play  thy  father  false. 

Simon.  I  never  thought  but  nobly  of  my  brother, 
Touching  his  honour  and  fidelity. 
Still  I  could  wish  him  charier  of  his  person, 
And  of  his  time  more  frugal,  than  to  spend 
In  riotous  living,  graceless  society, 
And  mirth  unpalatable,  hours  better  employ'd 
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(With  those  persuasive  graces  Nature  lent  him) 
In  fervent  pleadings  for  a  father's  life. 

Sir  W.  I  would  not  owe  my  life  to  a  jealous  Court, 
Whose  shallow  policy  I  know  it  is, 
On  some  reluctant  acts  of  prudent  mercy, 
(Not  voluntary,  but  extorted  by  the  times, 
In  the  first  tremblings  of  new-fixed  power, 
And  recollection  smarting  from  old  wounds.) 
On  these  to  build  a  spurious  popularity. 
Unknowing  what  free  grace  or  mercy  mean, 
They  fear  to  punish,  therefore  do  they  pardon. 
For  this  cause  have  I  oft  forbid  my  son, 
By  letters,  overtures,  open  solicitings, 
Or  closet  tamperings,  by  gold  or  fee, 
To  beg  or  bargain  with  the  Court  for  my  life. 

Simon.  And  John  has  ta'en   you,  father,  at   your 
word, 
True  to  the  letter  of  his  paternal  charge. 

Sir  W.  Well,  my  good  cause,  and  my  good  con- 
science, boy, 
Shall  be  for  sons  to  me,  if  John  prove  false. 
Men  die  but  once,  and  the  opportunity 
Of  a  noble  death  is  not  an  every-day  fortune : 
It  is  a  gift  which  noble  spirits  pray  for. 

Simon.  I  would  not  wrong  my  brother  by  surmise; 
I  know  him  generous,  full  of  gentle  qualities, 
Incapable  of  base  compliances, 
No  prodigal  in  his  nature,  but  affecting 
This  show  of  bravery  for  ambitious  ends. 
He  drinks,  for  'tis  the  humour  of  the  Court, 
And  drink  may  one  day  wrest  the  secret  from  him, 
And  pluck  you  from  your  hiding-place  in  the  sequel. 

Sir  W.  Fair  death  shall  be  my  doom,  and  foul  life 
his. 
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Till  when,  we'll  live  as  free  in  this  green  forest, 
As  yonder  deer,  who  roam  unfearing  treason  : 
Who  seem  the  aborigines  of  this  place, 
Or  Sherwood  theirs  by  tenure. 

Simon.  'Tis  said,  that  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Men  call'd  him  Robin  Hood,  an  outlaw  bold, 
With  a  merry  crew  of  hunters  here  did  haunt, 
Not  sparing  the  king's  venison.     May  one  believe 
The  antique  tale  ? 

Sir  W.  There  is  much  likelihood, 

Such  bandits  did  in  England  erst  abound, 
When  polity  was  young.     I  have  read  of  the  pranks 
Of  that  mad  archer,  and  of  the  tax  he  levied 
On  travellers,  whatever  their  degree, 
Baron,  or  knight,  whoever  pass'd  these  woods, 
Layman,  or  priest,  not  sparing  the  bishop's  mitre 
For  spiritual  regards ;  nay,  once,  'tis  said, 
He  robb'd  the  king  himself. 

Simon.  A  perilous  man.  {smiling  ) 

Sir  W.  How  quietly  we  live  here, 
Unread  in  the  world's  business, 
And  take  no  note  of  all  its  slippery  changes. 
'Twere  best  we  make  a  world  among  ourselves, 
A  little  world, 

Without  the  ills  and  falsehoods  of  the  greater ; 
We  too  being  all  the  inhabitants  of  ours, 
And  kings  and  subjects  both  in  one. 

Simon.  Only  the  dangerous  errors,  fond  conceits, 
Which  make  the  business  of  that  greater  world, 
Must  have  no  place  in  ours  : 

As,  namely,  riches,  honours,  birth,  place,  courtesy, 
Good  fame  and  bad,  rumours  and  popular  noises, 
Books,  creeds,  opinions,  prejudices  national, 
Humours  particular, 
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Soul-killing  lies,  and  truths  that  work  small  good, 
Feuds,  factions,  enmities,  relationships, 
Loves,  hatreds,  sympathies,  antipathies, 
And  all  the  intricate  stuff  auarrels  are  made  of. 

IVIargaret — enters  in  bofs  apparel. 

Sir  W.  What  pretty  boy  have  we  here  ? 

Marg.  Bon  jour,  messieurs.      Ye  have  handsome 
English  faces, 
I  should  have  ta'en  thee  else  for  other  two, 
I  came  to  seek  in  the  forest. 

Sir  W.  Who  are  they  ? 

Marg.  A  gallant  brace  of  Frenchmen,  curl'd  mon- 
sieurs, 
That,  men  say,  haunt  these  woods,  affecting  privacy, 
More  than  the  manner  of  their  countrymen. 

Simon.  We  have  here  a  wonder. 
The  face  is  Margaret's  face. 

Sir  W.  The  face  is  Margaret's,  but  the  dress  the 
same 
My  Stephen  sometime  wore.  [To  Margaret. 

Suppose  us  them  ;  whom  do  men  say  we  are  ? 
Or  know  you  what  you  seek  ? 

Marg.  A  worthy  pair  of  exiles, 
Two  whom  the  politics  of  state  revenge, 
In  final  issue  of  long  civil  broils, 
Have  houseless  driven  from  your  native  France, 
To  wander  idle  in  these  English  woods, 
Where  now  ye  live  ;  most  part 
Thinking  on  home,  and  all  the  joys  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine. 

Sir  W.  These  woods,  young  stranger, 
And  grassy  pastures,  which  the  slim  deer  loves, 
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Are  they  less  beauteous  than  the  land  of  France, 
Where  grows  the  purple  vine  ? 

Marg.  I  cannot  teU. 

To  an  indifferent  eye  both  show  alike. 
'Tis  not  the  scene, 
But  all  familiar  objects  in  the  scene, 
Which  now  ye  miss,  that  constitute  a  difference. 
Ye  had  a  country,  exiles ;  ye  have  none  now; 
Friends   had   ye,    and   much   wealth ;  ye  now  have 

nothing ; 
Our  manners,  laws,  our  customs,   all  are  foreign  to 

you; 
I  know  ye  loathe  them,  cannot  learn  them  readily ; 
And  there  is  reason,  exiles,  ye  should  love 
Our  English  earth  less  than  your  land  of  France, 
Where   grows  the   purple  vine ;   where   all   delights 

grow 
Old  custom  has  made  pleasant. 

Sir  W.  You,  that  are  read 

So  deeply  in  our  story,  what  are  you  ? 

Marg.  A  bare  adventurer;  in  brief  a  woman, 
That  put  strange  garments  on,  and  came  thus  far 
To  seek  an  ancient  friend  : 
And  having  spent  her  stock  of  idle  words, 
And  feeling  some  tears  coming, 
Hastes  now  to  clasp  Sir  Walter  Woodvil's  knees, 
And  beg  a  boon  for  Margaret, — his  poor  ward. 

[Kneeling. 

Sir  W.  Not  at  my  feet,  Margaret ;  not  at  my  feet. 

Marg.     Yes,  till  her  suit  is  answered. 

Sir  W.     Name  it. 

Marg.     A  little  boon,  and  yet  so  great  a  grace, 
She  fears  to  ask  it. 

Sir  W.  Some  riddle,  Margaret  ? 
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Marg.     No  riddle,  out  a  plain  request. 

Sir  W.     Name  it. 

Marg.  Free  liberty  of  Sherwood, 

And  leave  to  take  her  lot  with  you  in  the  forest. 

Sir  W.     A  scant  petition,  Margaret  ;  but  take  it, 
Seal'd  with  an  old  man's  tears. — 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sir  Rowland. 

[Addressing  them  both. 
O  you  most  worthy, 
You  constant  followers  of  a  man  proscribed, 
Following"  poor  misery  in  the  throat  of  danger ; 
Fast  servitors  to  crazed  and  penniless  poverty, 
Serving  poor  poverty  without  hope  of  gain  ; 
Kind  children  of  a  sire  unfortunate  ; 
Green  clinging  tendrils  round  a  trunk  decay'd, 
Which  needs  must  bring  on  you  timeless  decay  ; 
Fair  living  forms  to  a  dead  carcase  join'd  ; — 
What  shall  I  say  ? 

Better  the  dead  were  gather'd  to  the  dead, 
Than  death  and  life  in  disproportion  meet.— 
Go,  seek  your  fortunes,  children. — 

Simon.     Why,  whither  should  we  go  ? 

Sir  W.    Yon  to  the  Court,  where  now  your  brother 
John 
Commits  a  rape  on  Fortune. 

Simon.  Luck  to  John  ! 

A  light-heel'd  strumpet,  when  the  sport  is  done. 

Sir  W.     You  to  the  sweet  society  of  your  equals, 
Where  the    world's    fashion    smiles    on    youth    and 
beauty. 

Marg.     Where  young  men's  flatteries  cozen  young 
maid's  beauty. 
There  pride  oft  gets  the  vantage  hand  of  duty, 
There  sweet  humility  withers. 
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Simon.  Mistress  Margaret, 

How  fared  my  brother  John,  when  you  left  Devon  ? 

Marg,     John  was  well,  sir. 

Simon.  "Tis  now  nine  months  almost, 

Since   I   saw  home.      What  new  friends   has  John 

made  ? 
Or  keeps  he  his  first  love  ? — I  did  suspect 
Some  foul  disloyalty.     Now  do  I  know, 
John  has  proved  false  to  her,  for  Margaret  weeps. 
It  is  a  scurvy  brother. 

Sir  W.  Fie  upon  it. 

All  men  are  false,  I  think.     The  date  of  love 
Is  out,  expired  ;  its  stories  all  grown  stale, 
O'erpast,  forgotten,  like  an  antique  tale 
Of  Hero  and  Leander. 

Simon.  I  have  known  some  men  that  are  too 
general-contemplative  for  the  narrow  passion.  I  am 
in  some  sort  a  general  lover. 

Marg.  In  the  name  of  the  boy  god,  who  plays  at 
hoodman  blind  with  the  Muses,  and  cares  not  whom 
he  catches  ;  what  is  it  you  love  ? 

Simon.     Simply,  all  things  that  live, 
From  the  crook'd  worm  to  man's  imperial  form 
And  God-resembling  likeness  ;  the  poor  fly, 
That  makes  short  holiday  in  the  sun-beam, 
And  dies  by  some  child's  hand  ;  the  feeble  bird 
With  little  wings,  yet  greatly  venturous 
In  the  upper  sky  ;  the  fish  in  th'  other  element, 
That  knows  no  touch  of  eloquence.     What  else  ? 
Yon  tall  and  elegant  stag, 
Who  paints  a  dancing  shadow  of  his  horns 
In  the  water,  where  he  drinks. 

Marg.  I  myself  love  all  these  things,  yet  so  as 
with  a  difference  : — for  example,  some  animals  better 

vol.  v.  x 
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than  others,  some  men  rather  than  other  men  ;  the 
nightingale  before  the  cuckoo;  the  swift  and  graceful 
palfrey  before  the  slow  and  asinine  mule.  Your 
humour  goes  to  confound  all  qualities.  What  sports 
do  you  use  in  the  forest  ? — 

Simon.     Not  many  ;  some  few,  as  thus  : — 
To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise, 
Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes, 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him, 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 
Sometimes  the  moon  on  soft  night  clouds  to  rest7 
Like  beauty  nestling  in  a  young  man's  breast, 
And  all  the  winking  stars,  her  handmaids,  keep 
Admiring  silence,  while  those  lovers  sleep. 
Sometimes  outstretcht,  in  very  idleness, 
Nought  doing,  saying  little,  thinking  less, 
To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 
Go  eddying  round  ;  and  small  birds,  how  they  fare, 
When  mother  Autumn  fills  their  beaks  with  corn, 
Filch'd  from  the  careless  Amalthea's  horn  ; 
And  how  the  woods  berries  and  worms  provide 
Without  their  pains,  when  Earth  has  nought  beside 
To  answer  their  small  wants  : 
To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by, 
Then  stop,  and  gaze,  then  turn,  they  know  not  why, 
Like  bashful  younkers  in  society; 
To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree, 
And  all  fair  things  of  Earth,  how  fair  they  be. 

Marg.  (smiling.)     And,  afterwards,  them  paint  in 
simile. 

Sir  W.  Mistress  Margaret  will  have  need  of  some 
refreshment.  Please  you,  we  have  some  poor  viands 
within. 

Marg.     Indeed  I  stand  in  need  of  them. 
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Sir  IV.       Under  the  shade  of  a   thick-spreading 
tree, 
Upon  the  grass,  no  better  carpeting, 
We'll  eat  our  noon-tide  meal ;  and,  dinner  done, 
One  of  us  shall  repair  to  Nottingham, 
To  seek  some  safe  night-lodging  in  the  town, 
Where  you  may  sleep,  while  here  with  us  you  dwell 
By  day,  in  the  forest,  expecting  better  times, 
And  gentler  habitations,  noble  Margaret. 

Simon.     Allons,  young  Frenchman — 

Marg.     Allons,   Sir  Englishman.      The  time  has 
been 
I've  studied  love-lays  in  the  English  tongue, 
And  been  enamour'd  of  rare  poesy  : 
Which  now  I  must  unlearn.     Henceforth, 
Sweet  mother-tongue,  old  English  speech  adieu ; 
For  Margaret  has  got  new  name  and  language  new. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  THE  THIRD. 


Scene. — An  Apartment  of  State  in  Wood'vil  Hall. 
Cavaliers  drinking. 

John  Woodvil,  Lovel,  Gray,  and  four  more. 

John.  More  mirth,  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen — 
Mr.  Gray,  you  are  not  merry. — 

Gray.  More  wine,  say  I,  and  mirth  shall  ensue  in 
course.      What !    we  have  not  yet  above  three  half 

x  2 
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pints  a  man  to  answer  for.      Brevity  is  the  soul  of 
drinking,  as  of  wit.      Despatch,  I  sa}'.      More  wine. 

(Fills.  J 

ist  Gent.  I  entreat  you,  let  there  be  some  order, 
some  method,  in  our  drinkings.  I  love  to  lose  my 
reason  with  my  eyes  open,  to  commit  the  deed  of 
drunkenness  with  forethought  and  deliberation.  I 
love  to  feel  the  fumes  of  the  liquor  gathering  here, 
like  clouds. 

2nd  Gent.  And  I  am  for  plunging  into  madness  at 
once.  Damn  order,  and  method,  and  steps,  and 
degrees,  that  he  speaks  of.  Let  confusion  have  her 
legitimate  work. 

Lovel.  I  marvel  why  the  poets,  who,  of  all  men, 
methinks,  should  possess  the  hottest  livers,  and  most 
empyreal  fancies,  should  affect  to  see  such  virtues  in 
cold  water. 

Gray.     Virtue  in  cold  water  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 

John.  Because  your  poet-born  hath  an  internal 
wine,  richer  than  lippara  or  canaries,  yet  uncrushed 
irom  any  grapes  of  earth,  unpressed  in  mortal  wine- 
presses. 

yd  Gent.     What  may  be  the  name  of  this  wine  ? 

John.  It  hath  as  many  names  as  qualities.  It  is 
denominated  indifferently,  wit,  conceit,  invention,  in- 
spiration, but  its  most  royal  and  comprehensive  name 
is  fancy. 

yd  Gent.   And  where  keeps  he  this  sovereign  liquor  ? 

John.  Its  cellars  are  in  the  brain,  whence  your 
true  poet  deriveth  intoxication  at  will  ;  while  his 
animal  spirits,  catching  a  pride  from  the  quality  and 
neighbourhood  of  their  noble  relative,  the  brain, 
refuse  to  be  sustained  by  wines  and  fermentations  of 
earth. 
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yd  Gent.  But  is  your  poet-born  always  tipsy  with 
this  liquor  ? 

John.  He  hath  his  stoopings  and  reposes  ;  but 
his  proper  element  is  the  sky,  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  empyrean. 

yd  Gent.  Is  your  wine-intellectual  so  exquisite  ? 
Henceforth,  I,  a  man  of  plain  conceit,  will,  in  all 
humility,  content  my  mind  with  canaries. 

\th  Gent.  I  am  for  a  song  or  a  catch.  When  will 
the  catches  come  on,  the  sweet  wicked  catches  ? 

John.  They  cannot  be  introduced  with  propriety 
before  midnight.  Every  man  must  commit  his 
twenty  bumpers  first.  We  are  not  yet  well  roused. 
Frank  Lovel,  the  glass  stands  with  you. 

Lovel.     Gentlemen,  the  Duke.     (Fills.) 

All.     The  Duke.     (They  drink.) 

Gray.  Can  any  tell,  why  his  Grace,  being  a 
Papist — 

John.  Pshaw  !  we  will  have  no  questions  of  state 
now.     Is  not  this  his  Majesty's  birthday  ? 

Gray.     What  follows  ? 

John.  That  every  man  should  sing,  and  be  joyful, 
and  ask  no  questions. 

2nd  Gent.     Damn  politics,  they  spoil  drinking. 

yd  Gent.     For  certain,  'tis  a  blessed  monarchy. 

ind  Gent.  The  cursed  fanatic  days  we  have 
seen  !  The  times  have  been  when  swearing  was  out 
of  fashion. 

yd  Gent.     And  drinking. 

1st  Gent.     And  wenching. 

Gray.  The  cursed  yeas  and  forsooths,  which  wc 
have  heard  uttered,  when  a  man  could  not  rap  out  an 
innocent  oath,  but  straight  the  air  was  thought  to  be 
infected. 
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hovel.  'Twas  a  pleasant  trick  of  the  saint,  which 
that  trim  puritan  Swear-not-at-all  Smooth-speech 
used,  when  his  spouse  chid  him  with  an  oath  for 
committing  with  his  servant  maid,  to  cause  his  house 
to  be  fumigated  with  burnt  brandy,  and  ends  of  scrip- 
ture, to  disperse  the  devil's  breath,  as  he  termed  it. 

All.     Ha  !    ha  !    ha  ! 

Gray.  But  'twas  pleasanter,  when  the  other  saint 
Resist- the  -  devil  -  and  -  he-will-flee-from-thee  Pure-man 
was  overtaken  in  the  act,  to  plead  an  illusio  visus, 
and  maintain  his  sanctity  upon  a  supposed  power 
in  the  adversary  to  counterfeit  the  shapes  of  things. 

All.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

John.  Another  round,  and  then  let  every  man 
devise  what  trick  he  can  in  his  fancy  for  the  better 
manifesting  our  loyalty  this  day. 

Gray.  Shall  we  hang  a  puritan  ? 

John.  No,  that  has  been  done  already  in  Coleman 
Street. 

2nd  Gent.  Or  fire  a  conventicle  ? 

John.  That  is  stale  too. 

yd  Gent.  Or  burn  the  Assembly's  Catechism  ? 

Afth  Gent.  Or  drink  the  king's  health,  every  man 
standing  upon  his  head  naked  ? 

John  (to  Lovel).  We  have  here  some  pleasant 
madness. 

yrd  Gent.  Who  shall  pledge  me  in  a  pint  bumper, 
while  we  drink  to  the  king  upon  our  knees  ? 

Lovel.  Why  on  our  knees,  Cavalier  ? 

John  (smiling).  For  more  devotion,  to  be  sure. 
(To  a  servant.)  Sirrah,  fetch  the  gilt  goblets. 

[The  goblets  are  brought.  They  drink  the  King's  health,  kneeling. 
A  shout  of  general  approbation  following  the  first  appearance  of 
the  goblets. 
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John.  We  have  here  the  unchecked  virtues  of  the 
grape.  How  the  vapours  curl  upwards  !  It  were  a 
life  of  gods  to  dwell  in  such  an  element:  to  see,  and 
hear,  and  talk  brave  things.  Now  fie  upon  these 
casual  potations  ! — that  a  man's  most  exalted  reason 
should  depend  upon  the  ignoble  fermenting  of  a 
fruit,  which  sparrows  pluck  at  as  well  as  we ! 

Gray  (aside  to  hovel).  Observe  how  he  is  ravished! 

hovel.  Vanity  and  gay  thoughts  of  wine  do  meet 
in  him  and  engender  madness. 

[IVhile  the  rest  are  engaged  in  a  wild  kind  of  talk,  John  advances 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  soliloquizes. 

John.  My  spirits  turn  to  fire,  they  mount  so  fast. 
My  joys  are  turbulent,  my  hopes  show  like  fruition. 
These  high  and  gusty  relishes  of  life,  sure, 
Have  no  allayings  of  mortality  in  them. 
I  am  too  hot  now,  and  o'ercapable, 
For  the  tedious  processes,  and  creeping  wisdom, 
Of  human  acts,  and  enterprises  of  a  man. 
I  want  some  seasonings  of  adversity, 
Some  strokes  of  the  old  mortifier  Calamity, 
To  take  these  swellings  down,  divines  call  vanity. 

1st  Gent.  Mr.  Woodvil,  Mr.  Woodvil. 

2nd  Gent.  Where  is  Woodvil  ? 

Gray.  Let  him  alone.  I  have  seen  him  in  these 
lunes  before.  His  abstractions  must  not  taint  the 
good  mirth. 

John  (continuing  to  soliloquize.)  O  for  some  friend 
now, 
To  conceal  nothing  from,  to  have  no  secrets. 
How  fine  and  noble  a  thing  is  confidence, 
How  reasonable  too,  and  almost  godlike  ! 
Fast  cement  of  fast  friends,  band  of  society, 
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Old  natural  go-between  in  the  world's  business, 
Where  civil  life  and  order,  wanting  this  cement, 
Vould  presently  rush  back 
I  lto  the  pristine  state  of  singularity, 
And  each  man  stand  alone. 

(A  servant  enters.) 

Servant.  Gentlemen,  the  fireworks  are  ready. 

ist  Gent.  What  be  they  ? 

hovel.  The  work  of  London  artists,  which  our 
host  has  provided  in  honour  of  this  day. 

2nd  Gent.  'Sdeath,  who  would  part  with  his  wine 
for  a  rocket  ? 

hovel.  Why  truly,  gentlemen,  as  our  kind  host  has 
been  at  the  pains  to  provide  this  spectacle,  we  can  do 
no  less  than  be  present  at  it.  It  will  not  take  up 
much  time.  Every  man  may  return  fresh  and 
thirsting  to  his  liquor. 

3rd  Gent.  There's  reason  in  what  he  says. 

2nd  Gent.  Charge  on  then,  bottle  in  hand.  There's 
husbandry  in  that. 

[Tbey  go   out,  singing.      Only   Lovel   remains,  zubo   observes 

WOODVIL. 

John  (still  talking  to  himself.)   This    Lovel    here's 

of  a  tough  honesty, 
Would  put  the  rack  to  the  proof.     He  is   not  of  tbat 

sort 
Which  haunt  my  house,  snorting  the  liquors, 
And  when  their  wisdoms  are  afloat  with  wine. 
Spend  vows  as  fast  as  vapours,  which  go  off 
Even  with  the  fumes,  their  fathers.     He  is  one. 
Whose  sober  morning  actions 
Shame  not  his  o'ernight's  promises; 
Talks  little,  flatters  less,  and  makes  no  promises  ; 
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Why  this  is  he,  whom  the  dark-wisdom'd  fate 
Might  trust  her  counsels  of  predestination  with, 
And  the  world  be  no  loser. 

Why  should  I  fear  this  man  ?  [Seeing  Lovel. 

Where  is  the  company  gone  ? 

Lovel.  To  see  the  fireworks,  where  you  will  be 
expected  to  follow.  But  I  perceive  you  are  better 
engaged. 

John.  I  have  been  meditating  this  half-hour 
On  all  the  properties  of  a  brave  friendship, 
The  mysteries  that  are  in  it,  the  noble  uses. 
Its  limits  withal,  and  its  nice  boundaries. 
Exempli  gratia,  how  far  a  man 
May  lawfully  forswear  himself  for  his  friend  ; 
What  number  of  lies,  some  of  them  brave  ones, 
He  may  lawfully  incur  in  a  friend's  behalf; 
What  oaths,  blood-crimes,  hereditary  quarrels, 
Night  brawls,  fierce  words,  and  duels  in  the  morning, 
He  need  not  stick  at,  to  maintain  his  friend's  honour, 
or  his  cause. 

Lovel.  I    think   many    men    would    die    for    their 
friends. 

Joint.  Death  !  why  'tis  nothing.     We  go  to  it  for 
sport, 
To  gain  a  name,  or  purse,  or  please  a  sullen  humour, 
When  one  has  worn  his  fortune's  livery  threadbare, 
Or   his    spleen'd    mistress    frowns.       Husbands   will 

venture  on  it, 
To  cure  the  hot  fits  and  cold  shakings  of  jealousy. 
A  friend,  sir,  must  do  more. 

Lovel.  Can  he  do  more  than  die  ? 

John.  To  serve  a  friend  this  he  may  do.     Pray 
mark  me. 
Having  a  law  within  (great  spirits  feel  one) 
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He  cannot,  ought  not,  to  be  bound  by  any 
Positive  laws  or  ord'nances  extern, 
But  may  reject  all  these  :  by  the  law  of  friendship 
He  may  do  so  much,  be  they,  indifferently, 
Penn'd  statutes,  or  the  land's  unwritten  usages, 
As  public  fame,  civil  compliances, 
Misnamed  honour,  trust  in  matter  of  secrets, 
All  vows  and  promises,  the  feeble  mind's  religion, 
(Binding  our  morning  knowledge  to  approve 
What  last  night's  ignorance  spake ;) 
The  ties  of  blood  withal,  and  prejudice  of  kin. 
Sir,  these  weak  terrors 

Must  never  shake  me.     I  know  what  belongs 
To  a  worthy  friendship.     Come,  you  shall  have  my 
confidence. 

hovel.  I  hope  you  think  me  worthy. 

John.  You  will  smile  to  hear  now — 
Sir  Walter  never  has  been  out  of  the  island. 

hovel.  You  amaze  me. 

John.  That  same  report  of  his  escape  to  Francs 
Was  a  fine  tale,  forged  by  myself — 
Ha!  ha! 
I  knew  it  would  stagger  him. 

hovel.  Pray,  give  me  leave. 

Where  has  he  dwelt,  how  lived,  how  lain  conceal'd  ? 
Sure  I  may  ask  so  much. 

John.  From  place  to  place,  dwelling  in  no  place  long, 
My  brother  Simon  still  hath  borne  him  company, 
('Tis  a  brave  youth,  I  envy  him  all  his  virtues). 
Disguised  in  foreign  garb,  they  pass  for  Frenchmen, 
Two  Protestant  exiles  from  the  Limousin 
Newly  arrived.     Their  dwelling's  now  at  Nottingham, 
Where  no  soul  knows  them. 

hovel.  Can   you  assign   any  reason  why  a  gentle- 
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man  of  Sir  Walter's  known  prudence  should  expose 
his  person  so  lightly  ? 

John.  I  believe,  a  certain  fondness, 
A  child-like  cleaving  to  the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 
Chains  him  like  fate. 

Lovel.  I  have  known  some  exiles  thus 

To  linger  out  the  term  of  the  law's  indulgence, 
To  the  hazard  of  being  known. 

John.  You  may  suppose  sometimes 
They  use  the  neighb'ring  Sherwood  for  their  sport, 
Their  exercise  and  freer  recreation. — 
I  see  you  smile.     Pray  now,  be  careful. 

Lovel.  I  am  no  babbler,  sir ;  you  need  not  fear  me. 

John.  But  some  men  have  been  known  to  talk  in 
their  sleep, 
And  tell  fine  tales  that  way. 

Lovel.  I  have  heard  so  much.     But,  to  say  truth, 
I  mostly  sleep  alone. 

John.  Or   drink,    sir  ?    do   you    never    drink    too 
freely  ? 
Some  men  will  drink,  and  tell  you  all  their  secrets. 

Lovel.  Why  do  you  question  me,  who  know  my 
habits  ? 

John.  I  think  you  are  no  sot, 
No  tavern-troubler,  worshipper  of  the  grape  ; 
But  all  men  drink  sometimes, 
And  veriest  saints  at  festivals  relax, 
The  marriage  of  a  friend,  or  a  wife's  birthday. 

Lovel.  How  much,    sir,  may   a   man    with    safety 
drink?  [Smiling: 

John.  Sir,  three  half-pints  a  day  is  reasonable  : 
I  care  not  if  you  never  exceed  that  quantity. 

Lovel.  I  shall  observe  it ; 
On  holidays  two  quarts. 
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John    Or  stay  ;  you  keep  no  wench  ? 

Lovel.  Ha  ! 

John.       No    painted    mistress    for    your   private 
hours  ? 
You  keep  no  whore,  sir? 

Lovel.  What  does  he  mean  ? 

John.  Who  for  a  close  embrace,  a  toy  of  sin, 
And  amorous  praising  of  your  worship's  breath, 
In  rosy  junction  of  four  melting  lips, 
Can  kiss  out  secrets  from  you  ? 

Lovel.  How    strange     this     passionate    behaviour 
shows  in  you  ! 
Sure  you  think  me  some  weak  one. 

John.  Pray  pardon  me  some  fears. 
You  have  now  the  pledge  of  a  dear  father's  life. 
I  am  a  son — would  fain  be  thought  a  loving  one  ; 
You   may   allow    me    some   fears:     do    not    despise 

me, 
If,  in  a  posture  foreign  to  my  spirit, 
And  by  our  well-knit  friendship  I  conjure  you, 
Touch  not  Sir  Walter's  life.  [Kneels. 

You  see  these  tears.     My  father's  an  old  man, 
Pray  let  him  live. 

Lovel.     I   must   be   bold   to   tell   you,    these    new 
freedoms 
Show  most  unhandsome  in  you. 

John  (rising.)  Ha  !  do  you  say  so  ? 

Sure,  you  are  not  grown  proud  upon  my  secret ! 
Ah  !  now  I  see  it  plain.     He  would  be  babbling. 
No  doubt  a  garrulous  and  hard-faced  traitor — 
But  I'll  not  give  you  leave.  [Draws. 

Lovel.     What  does  this  madman  mean  ? 

John.     Come,  sir;  here  is  no  subterfuge. 
You  must  kill  me,  or  I  kill  you. 
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hovel  (drawing.)     Then  self-defence  plead  my  ex- 
cuse. 
Have  at  you,  sir.  [They  fight. 

John.  Stay,  sir. 

I  hope  you  have  made  your  will. 
If  not,  'tis  no  great  matter. 
A  broken  cavalier  has  seldom  much 
He  can  bequeathe  :  an  old  worn  peruke, 
A  snuff-box  with  a  picture  of  Prince  Rupert, 
A  rusty  sword  he'll  swear  was  used  at  Naseby, 
Though  it  ne'er  came  within  ten  miles  of  the  place  ; 
And,  if  he's  very  rich, 
A  cheap  edition  of  the  Icon  Basilike, 
Is  mostly  all  the  wealth  he  dies  possess'd  of. 
You  say  few  prayers,  I  fancy  ; — 

So  to  it  again.   [They  fight  again.  Lovel  is  disarmed. 
Lovel.     You  had  best  now  take  my  life.     I  guess 

you  mean  it. 
John  (musing).      No  : — Men  will  say  I  fear'd  him 
if  I  kill'd  him. 
Live  still,  and  be  a  traitor  in  thy  wish, 
But  never  act  thy  thought,  being  a  coward. 
That  vengeance,  which  thy  soul  shall  nightly  thirst 

for, 
And  this  disgrace  I've  done  you  cry  aloud  for, 
Still  have  the  will  without  the  power  to  execute. 
So  now  I  leave  you, 
Feeling  a  sweet  security.     No  doubt 
My  secret  shall  remain  a  virgin  for  you  ! — 

[Goes  out  smiling,  in  scorn. 
Lovel  (rising.)     For  once  you  are  mistaken  in  your 
man. 
The  deed  you  wot  of  shall  forthwith  be  done. 
A  bird  let  loose,  a  secret  out  of  hand, 
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Returns  not  back.     Why,  then  'tis  baby  policy 

To  menace  him  who  hath  it  in  his  keeping. 

I  will  go  look  for  Gray; 

Then,  northward  ho  !  such  tricks  as  we  shall  play 

Have  not  been  seen,  I  think,  in  merry  Sherwood, 

Since  the  days  of  Robin  Hood,  that  archer  good. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 


Scene. — An  Apartment  in  Wood'vil  Hall. 
John  Woodvil.     (Alone.) 

A  weight  of  wine  lies  heavy  on  my  head, 

The  unconcocted  follies  of  last  night. 

Now  all  those  jovial  fancies,  and  bright  hopes, 

Children  of  wine,  go  off  like  dreams. 

This  sick  vertigo  here 

Preacheth  of  temperance,  no  sermon  better. 

These  black  thoughts,  and  dull  melancholy, 

That  stick  like  burrs  to  the  brain,  will   they   ne'er 

leave  me  ? 
Some  men  are  full  of  choler  when  they  are  drunk  ; 
Some  brawl  of  matter  foreign  to  themselves  ; 
And  some,  the  most  resolved  fools  of  all, 
Have  told  their  dearest  secrets  in  their  cups. 

Scene. — The  Forest. 
Sir  Walter.     Simon.     Lovel.     Gray. 

hovel.     Sir,  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  return  your 
French  salutation. 
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Gray.  Nor  otherwise  consider  this  garb  you  trust 
to  than  as  a  poor  disguise. 

hovel.     Nor  use  much  ceremony  with  a  traitor. 

Gray.  Therefore,  without  much  induction  of 
superfluous  words,  I  attach  you,  Sir  Walter  Woodvil, 
of  High  Treason,  in  the  King's  name. 

hovel.  And  of  taking  part  in  the  great  Rebellion 
against  our  late  lawful  Sovereign,  Charles  the  First. 

Simon.     John  has  betrayed  us,  father. 

hovel.  Come,  sir,  you  had  best  surrender  fairly. 
We  know  you,  sir. 

Simon.  Hang  ye,  villains,  ye  are  two  better  known 
than  trusted.  I  have  seen  those  faces  before; — are 
ye  not  two  beggarly  retainers,  trencher-parasites,  to 
John  ?  I  think  ye  rank  above  his  footmen  ; — a  sort 
of  bed  and  board  worms — locusts  that  infest  our 
house  ;  a  leprosy  that  long  has  hung  upon  its  walls 
and  princely  apartments,  reaching  to  fill  all  the 
corners  of  my  brother's  once  noble  heart. 

Gray.     We  are  his  friends. 

Simon.  Fie,  sir,  do  not  weep.  How  these  rogues 
will  triumph  !     Shall  I  whip  off  their  heads,  father  ? 

[Draws. 

hovel.  Come,  sir,  though  this  show  handsome  in 
you,  being  his  son,  yet  the  law  must  have  its  course. 

Simon.  And  if  I  tell  ye  the  law  shall  not  have  its 
course,  cannot  ye  be  content  ?  Courage,  father ; 
shall  such  things  as  these  apprehend  a  man  ?  Which 
of  ye  will  venture  upon  me  ? — Will  you,  Mr.  Con- 
stable self-elect  ?  or  you,  sir,  with  a  pimple  on  your 
nose,  got  at  Oxford  by  hard  drinking,  your  only  badge 
of  loyalty  ? 

Gray.     'Tis  a  brave  youth — I  cannot  strike  at  him. 

Simon.     Father,  why  do  you   cover  your  face  with 
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your  hands  ?  Why  do  you  fetch  your  breath  so  hard  ? 
See,  villains,  his  heart  is  burst !  O  villains,  he 
cannot  speak !  One  of  you  run  for  some  water ; 
quickly,  ye  knaves  ;  will  ye  have  your  throats  cut  ? 

[They  both  slink  off. 
How  is  it  with  you,  Sir  Walter?  Look  up,  sir,  the 
villains  are  gone.  He  hears  me  not,  and  this  deep 
disgrace  of  treachery  in  his  son  hath  touched  him 
even  to  the  death.  O  most  distuned  and  distempered 
world,  where  sons  talk  their  aged  fathers  into  their 
graves  !  Garrulous  and  diseased  world,  and  still 
empty,  rotten  and  hollow  talking  world,  where  good 
men  decay,  states  turn  round  in  an  endless  mutability, 
and  still  for  the  worse  ;  nothing  is  at  a  stay,  nothing 
abides  but  vanity,  chaotic  vanity. — Brother,  adieu  ! 


-> 


There  lies  the  parent  stock  which  gave  us  life, 
Which  I  will  see  consign'd  with  tears  to  earth. 
Leave  thou  the  solemn  funeral  rites  to  me, 
Grief  and  a  true  remorse  abide  with  thee. 

[Bears  in  the  body. 

Scene.— Another  part  of  the  Forest. 
Marg.  (alone.)    It   was    an    error    merely,    and    no 
crime, 

An  unsuspecting  openness  in  youth, 

That  from  his  lips  the  fatal  secret  drew, 

Which  should  have  slept  like  one  of  Nature's  mys- 
teries, 

Unveil'd  by  any  man. 

Well,  he  is  dead  ! 

And  what  should  Margaret  do  in  the  forest  ? 

O  ill-starr'd  John  ! 

O  Woodvil,  man  enfeoff'd  to  despair ! 

Take  thy  farewell  of  peace. 
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0  never  look  again  to  see  good  days, 
Or  close  thy  lids  in  comfortable  nights, 
Or  ever  think  a  happy  thought  again, 
If  what  I  have  heard  be  true. — 
Forsaken  of  the  world  must  Woodvil  live, 
If  he  did  tell  these  men. 

No  tongue  must  speak  to  him,  no  tongue  of  men 
Salute  him,  when  he  wakes  up  in  a  morning; 
Or  bid  "  good  night  "  to  John.     Who  seeks  to  live 
In  amity  with  thee,  must  for  thy  sake 
Abide  the  world's  reproach.     What  then  ? 
Shall  Margaret  join  the  clamours  of  the  world 
Against  her  friend  ?     O  undiscerning  world, 
That  cannot  from  misfortune  separate  guilt, 
No,  not  in  thought !     0  never,  never,  John. 
Prepared  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  friend 
For  better  or  for  worse  thy  Margaret  comes, 
To  pour  into  thy  wounds  a  healing  love, 
And  wake  the  memory  of  an  ancient  friendship. 
And  pardon  me,  thou  spirit  of  Sir  Walter, 
Who,  in  compassion  to  the  wretched  living, 
Have  but  few  tears  to  waste  upon  the  dead. 

Scene. — Woodvil  Hall. 
Sandford.     Margaret.    (As  from  a  journey.') 

Sand.  The  violence  of  the  sudden  mischance  hath 
so  wrought  in  him,  who  by  nature  is  allied  to  nothing 
less  than  a  self-debasing  humour  of  dejection,  that 

1  have  never  seen  any  thing  more  changed  and 
spirit-broken.  He  hath,  with  a  peremptory  resolu- 
tion, dismissed  the  partners  of  his  riots  and  late 
hours,  denied  his  house  and  person  to  their  most 
earnest  solicitings,  and  will  be  seen  by  none.     He 

vol.  v.  y 
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keeps  ever  alone,  and  his  grief  (which  is  solitary^ 
does  not  so  much  seem  to  possess  and  govern  in 
him,  as  it  is  by  him,  with  a  wilfulness  of  most 
manifest  affection,  entertained  and  cherished. 

Marg.  How  bears  he  up  against  the  common 
rumour? 

Sand.  With  a  strange  indifference,  which  who- 
soever dives  not  into  the  niceness  of  his  sorrow 
might  mistake  for  obdurate  and  insensate.  Yet 
are  the  wings  of  his  pride  for  ever  dipt;  and  yet  a 
virtuous  predominance  of  filial  grief  is  so  ever  upper- 
most, that  you  may  discover  his  thoughts  less  troubled 
with  conjecturing  what  living  opinions  will  say,  and 
judge  of  his  deeds,  than  absorbed  and  buried  with 
the  dead,  whom  his  indiscretion  made  so. 

Marg.  I  knew  a  greatness  ever  to  be  resident  in 
him,  to  which  the  admiring  eyes  of  men  should  look 
up  even  in  the  declining  and  bankrupt  state  of  his 
pride.  Fain  would  I  see  him,  fain  talk  with  him  ; 
but  that  a  sense  of  respect,  which  is  violated,  when 
without  deliberation  we  press  into  the  society  of  the 
unhappy,  checks  and  holds  me  back.  How,  think 
you,  he  would  bear  my  presence  ? 

Sand.  As  of  an  assured  friend,  whom  in  the  for- 
getfulness  of  his  fortunes  he  pass'd  by.  See  him  you 
must ;  but  not  to-night.  The  newness  of  the  sight 
shall  move  the  bitterest  compunction  and  the  truest 
remorse ;  but  afterwards,  trust  me,  dear  lady,  the 
happiest  effects  of  a  returning  peace,  and  a  gracious 
comfort,  to  him,  to  you,  and  all  of  us. 

Marg.  I  think  he  would  not  deny  me.  He  hath 
ere  this  received  farewell  letters  from  his  brother, 
who  hath  taken  a  resolution  to  estrange  himself,  fcr 
a  time,  from   country,  friends,  and  kindred,  and  to 
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seek  occupation  for  his  sad  thoughts  in  travelling  in 
foreign  places,  where  sights  remote  and  extern  to 
himself  may  draw  from  him  kindly  and  not  painful 
ruminations. 

Sand.  I  was  present  at  the  receipt  of  the  letter. 
The  contents  seemed  to  affect  him,  for  a  moment, 
with  a  more  lively  passion  of  grief  than  he  has  at  any 
time  outwardly  shown.  He  wept  with  many  tears, 
(which  I  had  not  before  noted  in  him,)  and  appeared 
to  be  touched  with  the  sense  as  of  some  unkindness ; 
but  the  cause  of  their  sad  separation  and  divorce 
quickly  recurring,  he  presently  returned  to  his  former 
inwardness  of  suffering. 

Marg.  The  reproach  of  his  brother's  presence  at 
this  hour  would  have  been  a  weight  more  than  could 
be  sustained  by  his  already  oppressed  and  sinking 
spirit. — Meditating  upon  these  intricate  and  wide- 
spread sorrows,  hath  brought  a  heaviness  upon  me, 
as  of  sleep.     How  goes  the  night  ? — 

Sand.  An  hour  past  sun-set.  You  shall  first  re- 
fresh your  limbs  (tired  with  travel)  with  meats  and 
some  cordial  wine,  and  then  betake  your  no  less 
wearied  mind  to  repose. 

Marg.     A  good  rest  to  us  all. 

Sand.     Thanks,  lady. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 


John  Woodvil  (dressing). 

John.     How  beautiful  (handling  his  mourning) 
And  comely  do  these  mourning  garments  show  ! 

y  2 
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Sure  Grief  hath  set  his  sacred  impress  here, 

To  claim  the  world's  respect !  they  note  so  feelingly 

By  outward  types  the  serious  man  within.— 

Alas  !  what  part  or  portion  can  I  claim 

In  all  the  decencies  of  virtuous  sorrow, 

Which  other  mourners  use  ?  as  namely, 

This  black  attire,  abstraction  from  society, 

Good   thoughts,    and    frequent    sighs,   and    seldom 

smiles, 
A  cleaving  sadness  native  to  the  brow, 
All  sweet  condolements  of  like-grieved  friends, 
(That  steal  away  the  sense  of  loss  almost) 
Men's  pity,  and  good  offices 
Which  enemies  themselves  do  for  us  then, 
Putting  their  hostile  disposition  off, 
As  we  put  off  our  high  thoughts  and  proud  looks. 

[Pauses,  and  observes  the  pictures. 
These  pictures  must  be  taken  down  : 
The  portraitures  of  our  most  ancient  family 
For  nigh  three  hundred  years  !     How  have  I  listen'd, 
To  hear  Sir  Walter,  with  an  old  man's  pride, 
Holding  me  in  his  arms,  a  prating  boy, 
And  pointing  to  the  pictures  where  they  hung, 
Repeat  by  course  their  worthy  histories, 
(As  Hugh  de  Widville,  Walter,  first  of  the  name, 
And  Anne  the  handsome,  Stephen,  and  famous  John: 
Telling  me,  I  must  be  his  famous  John.) 
But  that  was  in  old  times. 
Now,  no  more 

Must  I  grow  proud  upon  our  house's  pride. 
I  rather,  I,  by  most  unheard-of  crimes, 
Have  backward  tainted  all  their  noble  blood, 
Rased  out  the  memory  of  an  ancient  family, 
And  quite  reversed  the  honours  of  our  house. 
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Who  now  shall  sit  and  tell  us  anecdotes  ? 
The  secret  history  of  his  own  times, 
And  fashions  of  the  world  when  he  was  young : 
How  England  slept  out  three-and-twenty  years, 
While  Carr  and  Villiers  ruled  the  baby  king : 
The  costly  fancies  of  the  pedant's  reign, 
Balls,  feastings,  huntings,  shows  in  allegory, 
And  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  James  the  First. 

Margaret  enters. 

John.     Comes   Margaret  here  to  witness  my  dis- 
grace ? 

0  lady,  I  have  suffer'd  loss, 

And  diminution  of  my  honour's  brightness. 
You  bring  some  images  of  old  times,  Margaret, 
That  should  be  now  forgotten. 

Marg.       Old    times    should    never   be   forgotten, 
John, 

1  came  to  talk  about  them  with  my  friend. 
John.     I  did  refuse  you,  Margaret,  in  my  pride. 
Marg.     If  John  rejected  Margaret  in  his  pride, 

(As  who  does  not,  being  splenetic,  refuse 
Sometimes  old  playfellows,)  the  spleen  being  gone, 
The  offence  no  longer  lives. 

0  Woodvil,  those  were  happy  days, 

When  we  two  first  began  to  love, — when  first, 

Under  pretence  of  visiting  my  father, 

(Being  then  a  stripling  nigh  upon  my  age.) 

You  came  a  wooing  to  his  daughter,  John. 

Do  you  remember, 

With  what  a  coy  reserve  and  seldom  speech, 

(Young  maidens  must  be  chary  of  their  speech,) 

1  kept  the  honours  of  my  maiden  pride  ? 
I  was  your  favourite  then. 
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John.     O  Margaret,  Margaret ! 
These  your  submissions  to  my  low  estate, 
And  cleavings  to  the  fates  of  sunken  Woodvil, 
Write  bitter  things  'gainst  my  unworthiness. 
Thou  perfect  pattern  of  thy  slander'd  sex, 
Whom  miseries  of  mine  could  never  alienate, 
Nor  change  of  fortune  shake  ;  whom  injuries, 
And  slights  (the  worst  of  injuries)  which  moved 
Thy  nature  to  return  scorn  with  like  scorn, 
Then  when  you  left  in  virtuous  pride  this  house,  _ 
Could  not  so  separate,  but  now  in  this 
My  day  of  shame,  when  all  the  world  forsake  me, 
You  only  visit  me,  love,  and  forgive  me. 

Marg.      Dost    yet    remember    the    green    arbour, 
John, 
In  the  south  gardens  of  my  father's  house, 
Where  we  have  seen  the  summer  sun  go  down, 
Exchanging  true  love's  vows  without  restraint  ? 
And  that  old  wood,  you  call'd  your  wilderness, 
And  vow'd  in  sport  to  build  a  chapel  in  it, 
There  dwell 

"  Like  hermit  poor 
In  pensive  place  obscure," 

And  tell  your  Ave  Marias  by  the  curls 

(Dropping  like  golden  beads)  of  Margaret's  hair; 

And  make  confession  seven  times  a  day 

Of  every  thought  that  stray'd  from  love  and  Margaret ; 

And  I  your  saint  the  penance  should  appoint — 

Believe  me,  Sir,  I  will  not  now  be  laid 

Aside,  like  an  old  fashion. 

John.     O  lady,  poor  and  abject  are  my  thoughts  ; 
My  pride  is  cured,  my  hopes  are  under  clouds, 
I  have  no  part  in  any  good  man's  love, 
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In  all  earth's  pleasures  portion  have  I  none  ; 

I  fade  and  wither  in  my  own- esteem; 

This  earth  holds  not  alive  so  poor  a  thing  as  I  am. 

I  was  not  always  thus.  [  Weeps. 

Marg.  Thou  noble  nature, 

Which  lion-like  didst  awe  the  inferior  creatures, 
Now  trampled  on  by  beasts  of  basest  quality, 
My   dear    heart's    lord,    life's    pride,    soul-honour'd 

John! 
Upon  her  knees  (regard  her  poor  request) 
Your  favourite,  once  beloved  Margaret,  kneels. 

John.     What  would'st  thou,  lady,  ever  honour"d 
Margaret  ? 

Marg.    That  John  would  think  more  nobly  of  him- 
self, 
More  worthily  of  high  Heaven ; 
And  not  for  one  misfortune,  child  of  chance, 
No  crime,  but  unforeseen,  and  sent  to  punish 
The  less  offence  with  image  of  the  greater, 
Thereby  to  work  the  soul's  humility, 
(Which  end  hath  happily  not  been  frustrate  quite,) 
O  not  for  one  offence  mistrust  Heaven's  mercy, 
Nor  quit  thy  hope  of  happy  days  to  come — 
John  yet  has  many  happy  days  to  live ; 
To  live  and  make  atonement. 

John.  Excellent  lady, 

Whose    suit    hath    drawn    this    softness    from   my 

eyes, 
Not  the  world's  scorn,  nor  falling  off  of  friends, 
Could  ever  do.     Will  you  go  with  me,  Margaret  ? 

Marg.     (rising.)     Go  whither,  John  ? 

John.  Go  in  with  me, 

And  pray  for  the  peace  of  our  unquiet  minds  ? 

Marg.     That  I  will,  John.  [Exeunt . 
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Scene. — An  inner  Apartment. 
John  is  discovered  kneeling. — Margaret  standing  over  him. 

John,     (rises.)     I  cannot  bear 
To  see  you  waste  that  youth  and  excellent  beauty, 
(Tis  now  the  golden  time  of  the  day  with  you,) 
In  tending  such  a  broken  wretch  as  I  am. 

Marg.     John    will   break   Margaret's    heart    if    he 
speak  so. 

0  sir,  sir,  sir,  you  are  too  melancholy, 

And  I  must  call  it  caprice.     I  am  somewhat  bold 
Perhaps  in  this.     But  you  are  now  my  patient, 
(You  know  you  gave  me  leave  to  call  you  so,) 
And  I  must  chide  these  pestilent  humours  from  you. 

John.     They  are  gone. — 
Mark,  love,  how  cheerfully  I  speak ! 

1  can  smile  too,  and  I  almost  begin 

To  understand  what  kind  of  creature  Hope  is. 

Marg.    Now  this  is  better  ;  this  mirth  becomes  you, 
John. 

John.     Yet  tell  me,  if  I  over-act  my  mirth. 
(Being  but  a  novice,  I  may  fall  into  that  error.) 
That  were  a  sad  indecency,  you  know. 

Marg.     Nay,  never  fear. 
I  will  be  mistress  of  your  humours, 
And  you  shall  frown  or  smile  by  the  book. 
And  herein  I  shall  be  most  peremptory, 
Cry,  "  This  shows  well,  but  that  inclines  to  levity; 
This  frown  has  too  much  of  the  Woodvil  in  it, 
But  that  fine  sunshine  has  redeem'd  it  quite." 

John.     How  sweetly  Margaret  robs  me  of  myself  ! 

Marg.     To  give  you  in  your  stead  a  better  self! 
Such  as  you  were,  when  these  eyes  first  beheld 
You  mounted  on  your  sprightly  steed,  White  Margery, 
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Sir  Rowland  my  father's  gift, 

And  all  my  maidens  gave  my  heart  for  lost. 

I  was  a  young  thing  then,  being  newly  come 

Home  from  my  convent  education,  where 

Seven  years  I  had  wasted  in  the  bosom  of  France; 

Returning  home  true  Protestant,  you  call'd  me 

Your  little  heretic  nun.     How  timid-bashful 

Did  John  salute  his  love,  being  newly  seen  I 

Sir  Rowland  term'd  it  a  rare  modesty, 

And  praised  it  in  a  youth. 

John.     Now  Margaret  weeps  herself. 

(j4  noise  of  bells  heard.) 

Marg.     Hark ! — the  bells,  John  ! 

John.     Those  are   the   church   bells  of  St.    Mary 
Ottery. 

Marg.     I  know  it. 

John.     St.  Mary  Ottery,  my  native  village 
In  the  sweet  shire  of  Devon. 
Those  are  the  bells. 

Marg.  Wilt  go  to  church,  John  ? 

John.     I  have  been  there  already. 

Marg.  How  canst  say  thou  hast  been  there 
already  ?  The  bells  are  only  now  ringing  for 
morning  service,  and  hast  thou  been  at  church 
already  ? 

John.     I  left  my  bed  betimes,  I  could  not  sleep 
And  when  I  rose,  I  look'd  (as  my  custom  is) 
From  my  chamber  window,  where  I  can  see  the  sun 

rise ; 
And  the  first  object  I  discern'd 
Was  the  glistering  spire  of  St.  Mary  Ottery. 

Marg.     Well,  John. 

John.     Then  I  remember'd  'twas  the  Sabbath  Day. 
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Immediately  a  wish  arose  in  my  mind, 

To  go  to  church  and  pray  with  Christian  people. 

And  then  I  check'd  myself,  and  said  to  myself, 

"  Thou  hast  been  a  heathen,  John,  these  two  years 

past, 
(Not  having  been  at  church  in  all  that  time,) 
And  is  it  fit,  that  now  for  the  first  time 
Thou  should'st  offend  the  eyes  of  Christian  people 
With  a  murderer's  presence  in  the  house  of  prayer  ? 
Thou  would'st  but  discompose  their  pious  thoughts, 
And  do  thyself  no  good  :  tor  how  could'st  thou  pray 
With    unwash'd    hands,    and    lips    unused    to    the 

offices?" 
And  then  I  at  my  own  presumption  smiled; 
And  then  I  wept  that  I  should  smile  at  all, 
Having  such  cause  of  grief !  I  v/ept  outright ; 
Tears  like  a  river  flooded  all  my  face, 
And  I  began  to  pray,  and  found  I  could  pray ; 
And  still  I  yearn'd  to  say  my  prayers  in  the  church. 
"  Doubtless  (said  I)  one  might  find  comfort  in  it." 
So   stealing   down    the   stairs,    like   one   that   fear'd 

detection, 
Or  was  about  to  act  unlawful  business 
At  that  dead  time  of  dawn, 

I  flew  to  the  church,  and  found  the  doors  wide  open. 
(Whether  by  negligence  I  knew  not, 
Or  some  peculiar  grace  to  me  vouchsafed, 
For  all  things  felt  like  mystery.) 

Marg.     Yes. 

John.     So  entering  in,  not  without  fear, 
I  pass'd  into  the  family  pew, 
And  covering  up  my  eyes  for  shame, 
And  deep  perception  of  unworthiness, 
Upon  the  little  hassock  knelt  me  down, 
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Where  I  so  oft  had  kneel'd, 

A  docile  infant  by  Sir  Walter's  side  ; 

And,  thinking  so,  I  wept  a  second  flood 

More  poignant  than  the  first, 

But  afterwards  was  greatly  comforted. 

It  seem'd,  the  guilt  of  blood  was  passing  from  me 

Even  in  the  act  and  agony  of  tears, 

And  all  my  sins  forgiven. 


MR.  H— 

A  FARCE  IN  TWO  ACTS, 

AS    IT    WAS    PERFORMED    AT    DRURY   LANE    THEATRE, 
DECEMBER,    1806. 


"  Mr.  H ,  thou  wert  damned.      Bright  shone  the  morning  on 

the  play-bills  that  announced  thy  appearance,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  buzz  of  persons  asking  one  another  if  they  would  go  to 

see  Mr.  H ,  and  answering  that  they  would  certainly  ;   but  before 

night  the  gaiety,  not  of  the  author,  but  of  his  friends  and  the  town, 
was  eclipsed,  for  thou  wert  damned  !  Hadst  thou  been  anonymous, 
thou  haply  mightst  have  lived.      But  thou  didst  come  to  an  untimely 

end  for  thy  tricks,  and  for  want  of  a  better  name  to  pass  them  off " 

Theatrical  Examiner. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr.  H .    .        .    Mr.  Elliston. 

Belvil  •        .     Mr.  Bartley. 

Landlord  Pky    .    Mr.  Wewitztr. 


Melesinda  .      .       .    Miss  Mellon. 
Maid  to  Melesinda  Mrs.Harlowe. 
Gentlemen,    Ladies,  Waiters,   Ser- 
vants, &c. 

Scene — Bath. 


PROLOGUE,  SPOKEN  BY  MR.  ELLISTON. 


If  we  have  sinn'd  in  paring  down  a  name, 
All  civil,  well  bred  authors  do  the  same. 
Survey  the  columns  of  our  daily  writers — 
You'll  find  that  some  initials  are  great  fighter*. 


■*&&? 
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How  fierce  the  shock,  how  fatal  is  the  jar, 

When  Ensign  W.  meets  Lieutenant  R. 

With  two  stout  seconds,  just  of  their  own  gizzard. 

Cross  Captain  X.  and  rough  old  General  Izzard  ! 

Letter  to  Letter  spreads  the  dire  alarms, 

Till  half  the  Alphabet  is  up  in  arms. 

Nor  with  less  lustre  have  Initials  shone, 

To  grace  the  gentler  annals  of  Crim.  Con. 

Where  the  dispensers  of  the  public  lash 

Soft  penance  give  ;  a  letter  and  a  dash — 

Where  Vice  reduced  in  size  shrinks  to  a  failing. 

And  loses  half  her  grossness  by  curtailing. 

Faux  pas  are  told  in  such  a  modest  way, — 

"The  affair  of  Colonel  B —  with  Mrs.  A—" 

You  must  forgive  them — for  what  is  there,  say. 

Which  such  a  pliant  Vowel  must  not  grant 

To  such  a  very  pressing  Consonant  ? 

Or  who  poetic  justice  dares  dispute, 

When,  mildly  melting  at  a  lover's  suit, 

The  wife's  a  Liquid,  her  good  man  a  Mute  ? 

Even  in  the  homelier  scenes  of  honest  life, 

The  coarse-spun  intercourse  of  man  and  wife, 

Initials  I  am  told  have  taken  place 

Of  Deary,  Spouse,  and  that  old-fashion'd  race  ; 

And  Cabbage,  ask'd  by  brother  Snip  to  tea, 

Replies  "  I'll  come — but  it  don't  rest  with  me — 

I  always  leaves  them  things  to  Mrs.  C." 

O  should  this  mincing  fashion  ever  spread 

From  names  of  living  heroes  to  the  dead, 

How  would  Ambition  sigh,  and  hang  the  head, 

As  each  loved  syllable  should  melt  away — 

Her  Alexander  turn'd  into  Great  A — 

A  single  C.  her  Caesar  to  express — 

Her  Scipio  shrunk  into  a  Roman  S- 

And  nick'd  and  dock'd  to  these  new  moaes  of  speech, 

Great  Hannibal  himself  as  Mr.  H 
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MR.   H , 

A  FARCE  IN  TWO  ACTS. 


ACT    I. 

Scmce — A   Public  Room  in  an  Inn.      Landlord,  Waiters, 
Gentlemen,  tsV. 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H.  Landlord,  has  the  man  brought  home  my 
boots  ? 

Landlord.     Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  H.     You  have  paid  him  ? 

Landlord.  There  is  the  receipt,  Sir,  only  not  quite 
filled  up,  no  name,  only  blank — "  Blank,  Dr.  to 
Zekiel  Spanish  for  one  pair  of  best  hessians."  Now, 
Sir,  he  wishes  to  know  what  name  he  shall  put  in, 
who  he  shall  say  "  Dr." 

Mr.  H.     Why,  Mr.  H.  to  be  sure. 

Landlord.  So  I  told  him,  Sir;  but  Zekiel  has 
some  qualms  about  it.  He  says  he  thinks  that  Mr. 
H.  only  would  not  stand  good  in  law. 

Mr.  H.  Rot  his  impertinence  !  Bid  him  put  in 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  not  trouble  me  with  his 
scruples. 

Landlord.     I  shall,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Waiter. 

Waiter.  Sir,  Squire  Level's  man  is  below,  with  a 
hare  and  a  brace  of  pheasants  for  Mr.  H. 
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Mr.  H.  Give  the  man  half-a-crown,  and  bid  him 
return  my  best  respects  to  his  master.  Presents,  it 
seems,  will  find  me  out,  with  any  name  or  no 
name. 

Enter  2nd  Waiter. 

2nd  Waiter.  Sir,  the  man  that  makes  up  the 
Directory  is  at  the  door. 

Mr.  H.  Give  him  a  shilling  ;  that  is  what  these 
fellows  come  for. 

2nd  Waiter.  He  has  sent  up  to  know  by  what 
name  your  Honour  will  please  to  be  inserted. 

Mr.  H.  Zounds,  fellow,  I  give  him  a  shilling  for 
leaving  out  my  name,  not  for  putting  it  in.  This  is 
one  of  the  plaguy  comforts  of  going  anonymous, 

[Exit  2nd  Waiter. 

Enter  ird  Waiter. 

ird  Waiter.     Two  letters  for  Mr.  H.  [Exit. 

Mr.  H.  From  ladies  {opens  them).  This  from 
Melesinda,  to  remind  me  of  the  morning  call  I 
promised  ;  the  pretty  creature  positively  languishes 
to  be  made  Mrs.  H.  I  believe  I  must  indulge  her 
{affectedly).  This  from  her  cousin,  to  bespeak  me  to 
some  party,  I  suppose  {opening  it). — Oh,  "this 
evening" — "  Tea  and  cards" — {surveying  himself  with 
complacency).  Dear  H.,  thou  art  certainly  a  pretty 
fellow.  I  wonder  what  makes  thee  such  a  favourite 
among  the  ladies  :  I  wish  it  may  not  be  owing  to  the 
concealment  of  thy  unfortunate pshaw  ! 

Enter  Afh  Waiter. 

\th  Waiter.  Sir,  one  Mr.  Printagain  Ls  inquiring 
for  you. 

Ma.  U*     Oh,  I  remember,  the  poet :   he  is  publish- 
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ing  by  subscription.  Give  him  a  guinea,  and  tell  him 
he  may  put  me  down. 

\th  Waiter.     What  name  shall  I  tell  him,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  H.  Zounds,  he  is  a  poet ;  let  him  fancy  a 
name.  \Exit  \th  Waiter. 

Enter  $tb  Waiter. 

$th  Waiter.  Sir,  Bartlemy  the  lame  beggar,  that 
you  sent  a  private  donation  to  last  Monday,  has  by 
some  accident  discovered  his  benefactor,  and  is  at  the 
door  waiting  to  return  thanks. 

Mr.  H.  Oh,  poor  fellow,  who  could  put  it  into  his 
head  ?  Now  I  shall  be  teased  by  all  his  tribe,  when 
once  this  is  known.  Well,  tell  him  I  am  glad  I  could 
be  of  any  service  to  him,  and  send  him  away. 

5th  Waiter.  I  would  have  done  so,  Sir ;  but  the 
object  of  his  call  now,  he  says,  is  only  to  know  who 
he  is  obliged  to. 

Mr.  H.     Why,  me. 

5th  Waiter.     Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  H.     Me,  me,  me  :  who  else,  to  be  sure  ? 

5th  Waiter.  Yes,  Sir ;  but  he  is  anxious  to  know 
the  name  of  his  benefactor. 

Mr.  H.  Here  is  a  pampered  rogue  of  a  beggar, 
that  cannot  be  obliged  to  a  gentleman  in  the  way  of 
his  profession,  but  he  must  know  the  name,  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  his  benefactor  !  I 
warrant  you,  next  he  will  require  a  certificate  of  one's 
good  behaviour,  and  a  magistrate's  licence  in  one's 
pocket,  lawfully  empowering  so  and  so  to — give  an 
alms.     Any  thing  more  ? 

$th  Waiter.  Yes,  Sir ;  here  has  been  Mr.  Patriot, 
with  the  county  petition  to  sign  ;  and  Mr.  Failtime, 
that  owes  so  much  money,  has  sent  to  remind  you  of 
your  promise  to  bail  him. 
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Mr.  H.  Neither  of  which  I  can  do,  while  I  have 
no  name.  Here  is  more  of  the  plaguy  comforts  of 
going  anonymous,  that  one  can  neither  serve  one's 
friend  nor  one's  country.  Damn  it,  a  man  had  better 
be  without  a  nose  than  without  a  name.  I  will  not 
live  long  in  this  mutilated,  dismembered  state  ;  I  will 
to  Melesinda  this  instant,  and  try  to  forget  these 
vexations.  Melesinda  !  there  is  music  in  the  name  ; 
but  then  (hang  it  !)  there  is  none  in  mine  to  answer 
to  it.  [Exit. 

(While  Mr.  H.  has  been  speaking,  two  Gentlemen  have  been 
observing  him  curiously.) 

ist  Gent.  Who  the  devil  is  this  extraordinary 
personage  ? 

2nd  Gent.     Who  ?     Why  'tis  Mr.  H. 

ist  Gent.     Has  he  no  more  name  ? 

2nd  Gent.  None  that  has  yet  transpired.  No 
more  !  why  that  single  letter  has  been  enough  to 
inflame  the  imaginations  of  all  the  ladies  in  Bath. 
He  has  been  here  but  a  fortnight,  and  is  already 
received  into  all  the  first  families. 

ist  Gent.  Wonderful  !  yet  nobody  know  who  he 
is,  or  where  he  comes  from  ! 

2nd  Gent.  He  is  vastly  rich,  gives  away  money  as 
if  he  had  infinity;  dresses  well,  as  you  see  ;  and  for 
address,  the  mothers  are  all  dying  for  fear  the 
daughters  should  get  him  ;  and  for  the  daughters,  he 

may  command  them  as  absolutely  as .    Melesinda 

the  rich  heiress,  'tis  thought,  will  carry  him. 

ist  Gent.  And  is  it  possible  that  a  mere  anony- 
mous  

2nd  Gent.     Poh  !  that  is  the  charm. — Who  is  he  ? 

and  what  is  he  ?   and  what  is  his  name  ? The  man 

vol.  v.  z 
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with  the  great  nose  on  his  face  never  excited  more  of 
the  gaping  passion  of  wonderment  in  the  dames  of 
Strasburg  than  this  new-comer,  with  the  single  letter 
to  his  name,  has  lighted  up  among  the  wives  and 
maids  of  Bath  :  his  simply  having  lodgings  here, 
draws  more  visitors  to  the  house  than  an  election. 
Come  with  me  to  the  Parade,  and  I  will  show  you 
more  of  him. 

Scene  in  the  Street.     Mr.  H.  walking,    Belvil  meeting  him. 

Belvil.  My  old  Jamaica  schoolfellow,  that  I  have 
not  seen  for  so  many  years  ?  it  must — it  can  be  no 
other  than  Jack  (going  up  to  him).      My  dear  Ho 

Mr.  H.  (Stopping  his  mouth).     Ho !  the  devil, 

hush. 

Belvil.     Why  sure  it  is — 

Mr.  H.  It  is,  it  is  your  old  friend  Jack,  that  shall 
be  nameless. 

Belvil.     My  dear  Ho 

Mr.  H.  (Stopping  him).     Don't  name  it. 

Belvil.     Name  what  ? 

Mr.  H.  My  curst  unfortunate  name.  I  have 
reasons  to  conceal  it  for  a  time. 

Belvil.     I  understand  you — Creditors,  Jack  ? 

Mr.  H.     No,  I  assure  you. 

Belvil.  Snapp'd  up  a  ward,  peradventure,  and  the 
whole  Chancery  at  your  heels  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  don't  use  to  travel  with  such  cumber- 
some luggage. 

Belvil.     You  ha'n't  taken  a  purse  ? 

Mr.  H.  To  relieve  you  at  once  from  all  disgrace- 
ful conjecture,  you  must  know,  'tis  nothing  but  the 
eound  of  my  name. 

Belvil.     Ridiculous!    'tis  true  yours  is  none  of  the 
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most   romantic  ;    but   what   can   that    signify   in    a 
man  ? 

Mr.  H.     You  must  understand  that  I  am  in  some 
credit  with  the  ladies. 

Belvil.     With  the  ladies  1 

Mr.  H.      And  truly  I  think  not  without  some  pre 
tensions.     My  fortune — 

Belvil.     Sufficiently  splendid,  if  I  may  judge  frorr. 
your  appearance. 

Mr.  H.     My  figure — 

Belvil.     Airy,  gay,  and  imposing. 

Mr.  H.     My  parts — 

Belvil.     Bright. 

Mr.  H.     My  conversation — 

Belvil.  Equally  remote  from  flippancy  and  taci- 
turnity. 

Mr.  H.     But  then  my  name — damn  my  name  ! 

Belvil.     Childish  ! 

Mr.  H.  Not  so.  Oh  Belvil,  you  are  blest  with 
one  which  sighing  virgins  may  repeat  without  a 
blush,  and  for  it  change  the  paternal.  But  what 
virgin  of  any  delicacy  (and  I  require  some  in  a  wife) 
would  endure  to  be  called  Mrs. ? 

Belvil.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  absurd.  Did  not 
Clementina  Falconbridge,  the  romantic  Clementina 
Falconbridge,  fancy  Tommy  Potts  ?  and  Rosabella 
Sweetlips  sacrifice  her  mellifluous  appellative  to  Jack 
Deady  ?  Matilda  her  cousin  married  a  Gubbins,  and 
her  sister  Amelia  a  Clutterbuck. 

Mr.  H.  Potts  is  tolerable,  Deady  is  sufferable, 
Gubbins  is  bearable,  and  Clutterbuck  is  endurable, 
but  Ho 

Belvil.  Hush,  Jack,  don't  betray  yourself.  But 
you  are  really  ashamed  of  the  family  name  ? 
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Mr.  H.  Ay,  and  of  my  father  that  begot  me,  and 
my  father's  father,  and  all  their  forefathers  that  have 
borne  it  since  the  Conquest. 

Belvil.  But  how  do  you  know  the  women  are  so 
.squeamish  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  have  tried  them.  I  tell  you  there  is 
neither  maiden  of  sixteen  nor  widow  of  sixty  but 
would  turn  up  their  noses  at  it.  I  have  been  refused 
by  nineteen  virgins,  twenty-nine  relicts,  and  two 
old  maids. 

Belvil.     That  was  hard  indeed,  Jack. 

Mr.  H.  Parsons  have  stuck  at  publishing  the 
bans,  because  they  averred  it  was  a  heathenish 
name  ;  parents  have  lingered  their  consent,  because 
they  suspected  it  was  a  fictitious  name  :  and  rivals 
have  declined  my  challenges,  because  they  pretended 
it  was  an  ungentlemanly  name. 

Belvil.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  but  what  course  do  you  mean 
to  pursue  ? 

Mr.  H.  To  engage  the  affections  of  some  generous 
girl,  who  will  be  content  to  take  me  as  Mr.  H. 

Belvil.     Mr.  H  ? 

Mr.  H.  Yes,  that  is  the  name  I  go  by  here  ;  you 
know  one  likes  to  be  as  near  the  truth  as  possible. 

Belvil.  Certainly.  But  what  then  ?  to  get  her  to 
consent — 

Mr.  H.  To  accompany  me  to  the  altar  without 
a  name — in  short,  to  suspend  her  curiosity  (that 
is  all)  till  the  moment  the  priest  shall  pro- 
nounce the  irrevocable  charm,  which  makes  two 
names  one. 

Belvil.     And  that  name and  then  she  must  be 

pleased,  ha,  Jack  ? 
Mr.  H.       Exactly  such  a  girl  it  has  been  my  fortune 
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to  meet  with  ;    hark'e  (whispers) (musing).     Yet, 

hang  it  !    'tis  cruel  to  betray  her  confidence. 

Belvil.     But  the  family  name,  Jack  ? 

Mr.  H.  As  you  say,  the  family  name  must  be 
perpetuated. 

Belvil.     Though  it  be  but  a  homely  one. 

Mr.  H.  True  ;  but  come,  I  will  show  you  the  house 
where  dwells  this  credulous  melting  fair. 

Belvil.     Ha,  ha  !    my  old  friend  dwindled  down  to 

one  letter.  [Exeunt. 

Scene. — An  Apartment  in  Melesinda's  House.     Melesinda  sola, 

as  if  musing. 

Melesinda.     H,  H,  H.     Sure  it  must  be  something 

precious  by  its  being  concealed.      It  can't  be  Homer, 

that  is  a  Heathen's  name  ;    nor   Horatio,  that  is  no 

surname  ;  what  if  it  be  Hamlet  ?  the  Lord  Hamlet — 

pretty,  and  I  his  poor  distracted  Ophelia  !    No,  'tis 

none  of  ,these  ;    'tis  Harcourt  or  Hargrave,  or  some 

such  sounding  name,  or  Howard,  high-born  Howard, 

that  would  do  ;   may  be  it  is  Harley,  methinks  my  H. 

resembles   Harley,  the   feeling   Harley.       But  I  hear 

him  !     and  from  his  own  lips  I  will  once  for  ever  be 

resolved. 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H.     My  dear  Melesinda. 

Melesinda.  My  dear  H.  that  is  all  you  give  me 
power  to  swear  allegiance  to, — to  be  enamoured  of 
inarticulate  sounds,  and  call  with  sighs  upon  an 
empty  letter.     But  I  will  know. 

Mr.  H.  My  dear  Melesinda,  press  me  no  more  for  the 
disclosure  of  that,  which  in  the  face  of  day  so  soon 
must  be  revealed.  Call  it  whim,  humour,  caprice,  in 
me.  Suppose  I  have  sworn  an  oath,  never,  till  the 
ceremony  of  our  marriage  is  over,  to  disclose  my  true 
name. 
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Melesinda.  Oh  H,  H,  H  !  I  cherish  here  a  fire 
ut  restless  curiosity  which  consumes  me.  'Tis  appe- 
tite, passion,  call  it  whim,  caprice,  in  me.  Suppose  I 
have  sworn,  I  must  and  will  know  it  this  very  night. 

Mr.  H.  Ungenerous  Melesinda  !  I  implore  you  to 
give  me  this  one  proof  of  your  confidence.  The  holy 
vow  once  past,  your  H.  shall  not  have  a  secret  to 
withhold. 

Melesinda.  My  H.  has  overcome  :  his  Melesinda 
shall  pine  away  and  die  before  she  dare  express  a 
saucy  inclination  ;  but  what  shall  I  call  you  till  we 
are  married  ? 

Mr.  H.  Call  me  ?  call  me  any  thing,  call  me  Love, 
Love  !    ay  Love  :  Love  will  do  very  well. 

Melesinda.     How  many  syllables  is  it,  Love  ? 

Mr.  H.  How  many  ?  ud,  that  is  coming  to  the 
question  with  a  vengeance  !  One,  two,  three,  four, — ■ 
what  does  it  signify  how  many  syllables  ? 

Melesinda.     How  many  syllables,  Love  ? 

Mr.  H.  My  Melesinda's  mind,  I  had  hoped,  was 
superior  to  this  childish  curiosity. 

Melesinda.     How  many  letters  are  there  in  it  ? 
[Exit  Mr.  H.  followed  by  Melesinda,  repeating  the 

question. 

Scene. — A  Room  in  the  Inn.     Two  Waiters  disputing. 

ist  Waiter.  Sir  Harbottle  Hammond,  you  may 
depend  upon  it. 

2nd  Waiter.     Sir  Harry  Hardcastle,  I  tell  you. 

ist  Waiter.    The  Hammonds,  of  Huntingdonshire. 

2nd  Waiter.     The  Hardcastles,  of  Hertfordshire. 

ist  Waiter.     The  Hammonds. 

ivd  Waiter.  Don't  tell  me  :  does  not  Hardcastle 
begin  with  an  H  ? 
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15^  Waiter.     So  does  Hammond  for  that  matter. 

2nd  Waiter.  Faith,  so  it  does  if  you  go  to  spell  it. 
I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion  ; 
he  is  certainly  a  Hammond. 

1st  Waiter.  Here  comes  Susan  Chambermaid  : 
may  be  she  can  tell. 

E.iier  Susan. 

Both.  Well,  Susan,  have  you  heard  any  thing  who 
the  strange  gentleman  is  ? 

Susan.  Haven't  you  heard  ?  'tis  all  come  out  ! 
Mrs.  Guesswell,  the  parson's  widow,  has  been  here 
about  it.  I  overheard  her  talking  in  confidence  to 
Mrs.  Setter  and  Mrs.  Pointer,  and  she  says  they  were 
holding  a  sort  of  a  cummitty  about  it. 

Both.     What  ?   What  ? 

Susan.  There  can't  be  a  doubt  of  it,  she  says, 
what  from  his  Jigger  and  the  appearance  he  cuts,  and 
his  sumpshous  way  of  living ;  and,  above  all,  from  the 
remarkable  circumstance  that  his  surname  should 
begin  with  an  H,  that  he  must  be — 

Both.     Well,  well— 

Susan.     Neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Prince. 

Both.     Prince  ! 

Susan.  The  Prince  of  Hessey-Cassel  in  dis- 
guise. 

Both.     Very  likely,  very  likely. 

Susa?i.  Oh,  there  can't  be  a  doubt  on  it.  Mrs. 
Guesswell  says  she  knows  it. 

ist  Waiter.  Now  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
Prince  of  Hessey  what-do-you-call-him  was  in  England 
on  his  travels. 

2nd  Waiter.  Get  a  newspaper.  Look  in  the  news- 
papers. 
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Susan.     Fiddle  of  the  newspapers  !   who  else  can 
it  be  ? 
Both.     That  is  very  true  (gravely). 

Enter  Landlord. 

Landlord.  Here,  Susan,  James,  Philip,  where  are 
you  all  ?  The  London  coach  is  come  in,  and  there  is 
Mr.  Fillaside,  the  fat  passenger,  has  been  bawling 
for  somebody  to  help  him  off  with  his  boots. 

[The  Chambermaid  and  Waiters  slip  out. 

(Solus.)  The  house  is  turned  upside  down  since 
the  strange  gentleman  came  into  it.  Nothing  but 
guessing  and  speculating,  and  speculating  and 
guessing  ;  waiters  and  chambermaids  getting  into 
corners  and  speculating  ;  ostlers  and  stable-boys 
speculating  in  the  yard  ;  I  believe  the  very  horses  in 
the  stable  are  speculating  too,  for  there  they  stand  in 
a  musing  posture,  nothing  for  them  to  eat,  and  not 
seeming  to  care  whether  they  have  any  thing  or  no  ; 
and,    after  all,  what  does  it  signify  ?     I    hate    such 

curious odso,  I  must  take  this  box  up   into  his 

bed-room — he  charged  me  to  see  to  it  myself; — I  hate 

such  inquisitive 1   wonder  what  is  in  it — it  feels 

heavy ;  (reads)  "  Leases,  title-deeds,  wills."  Here 
now  a  man  might  satisfy  his  curiosity  at  once. 
Deeds  must  have  names  to  them,  so  must  leases  and 

wills.       But    I    wouldn't — no   I  wouldn't it   is    a 

pretty  box  too — prettily  dovetailed — I  admire  the 
fashion  of  it  much.  But  I'd  cut  my  fingers  off  before 
I'd  do  such  a  dirty — what  have  I  to  do — curse  the 
keys,  how  they  rattle  ! — rattle  in  one's  pockets — the 
keys  and  the  halfpence  !  (Takes  out  a  bunch  and  plays 
with  them.)  I  wonder  if  any  of  these  would  fit;  one 
might  just  try  them,  but  I  wouldn't  lift  up  the  lid  if 
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they  did.  Oh  no,  what  should  I  be  the  richer  for 
knowing  ?  (All  this  time  he  tries  the  keys  one  by  one). 
What's  his  name  to  me  ?  a  thousand  names  begin 
with  an  H.  I  hate  people  that  are  alway  prying, 
poking  and  prying  into  things, — thrusting  their 
finger  into  one  place,  (a  mighty  little  hole  this,)  and 
their  keys  into  another.  Oh  Lord  !  little  rusty  fits 
it  !  but  what  is  that  to  me  ?  I  wouldn't  go  to — no, 
no — but  it  is  odd  little  rusty  should  just  happen — 
{While  he  is  turning  up  the  lid  of  the  box  Mr.  H. 
enters  behind  him,  unperceived.) 

Mr.  H.    What  are  you  about,  you  dog  ? 

Landlord.  Oh  Lord,  Sir  !  pardon  ;  no  thief,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved.     Little  Pry  was  always  honest. 

Mr.  H.  What  else  could  move  you  to  open  that 
box  ? 

Landlord.  Sir,  don't  kill  me,  and  I  will  confess  the 
whole  truth.  This  box  happened  to  be  lying — that  is, 
I  happened  to  be  carrying  this  box,  and  I  happened 
to  have  my  keys  out,  and  so — little  rusty  happened 
to  fit 

Mr.  H.  So  little  rusty  happened  to  fit ! — and 
would  not  a  rope  fit  that  rogue's  neck  ?  I  see  the 
papers  have  not  been  moved  :  all  is  safe,  but  it  was 
as  well  to  frighten  him  a  little  (aside).  Come,  Land- 
lord, as  I  think  you  honest,  and  suspect  you  only 
intended  to  gratify  a  little  foolish  curiosity 

Landlord.     That  was  all,  Sir,  upon  my  veracity. 

Mr.  H.  For  this  time  I  will  pass  it  over.  Your 
name  is  Pry,  I  think  ? 

Landlord.    Yes,  Sir,  Jeremiah  Pry,  at  your  service. 

Mr.  H.  An  apt  name  :  you  have  a  prying  temper — 
I  mean,  some  little  curiosity — a  sort  of  inquisitive- 
ness  about  you. 
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Landlord.  A  natural  thirst  after  knowledge  you 
may  call  it,  Sir.  When  a  boy,  I  was  never  easy  but 
when  I  was  thrusting  up  the  lids  of  some  of  my 
school-fellows'  boxes, — not  to  steal  any  thing,  upon 
my  honour,  Sir, — only  to  see  what  was  in  them  ; 
have  had  pens  stuck  in  my  eyes  for  peeping  through 
key-holes  after  knowledge  ;  could  never  see  a  cold  pie 
with  the  legs  dangling  out  at  top,  but  my  fingers  were 
for  lifting  up  the  crust, — just  to  try  if  it  were  pigeon 
or  partridge, — for  no  other  reason  in  the  world. 
Surely  I  think  my  passion  for  nuts  was  owing  to  the 
pleasure  of  cracking  the  shell  to  get  at  something 
concealed,  more  than  to  any  delight  I  took  in  eating 
the  kernel.  In  short,  Sir,  this  appetite  has  grown 
with  my  growth. 

Mr.  H.  You  will  certainly  be  hanged  some  day 
for  peeping  into  some  bureau  or  other,  just  to  see 
what  is  in  it. 

Landlord.  That  is  my  fear,  Sir.  The  thumps  and 
kicks  I  have  had  for  peering  into  parcels,  and  turning 
of  letters  inside  out, — just  for  curiosity !  The 
blankets  I  have  been  made  to  dance  in  for  searching 
parish  registers  for  old  ladies'  ages, — just  for  curi- 
osity !  Once  I  was  dragged  through  a  horse-pond, 
only  for  peeping  into  a  closet  that  had  glass  doors  to 
it,  while  my  Lady  Bluegarters  was  undressing, — just 
for  curiosity  ! 

Mr.  H.  A  very  harmless  piece  of  curiosity,  truly  ; 
and  now,  Mr.  Pry,  first  have  the  goodness  to  leave  that 
box  with  me,  and  then  do  me  the  favour  to  carry  your 
curiosity  so  far  as  to  inquire  if  my  servants  are  within. 

Landlord.  I  shall,  Sir.  Here,  David,  Jonathan, — 
I  think  I  hear  them  coming, — shall  make  bold  to 
leave  you,  Sir.  [Exit. 
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Mr.  H.  Another  tolerable  specimen  of  the  com- 
forts of  going  anonymous  ! 

Enter  Two  Footmen. 

ist  Footman.    You  speak  first. 

2nd  Footman.    No,  you  had  better  speak. 

ist  Footman.    You  promised  to  begin. 

Mr.  H.  They  have  something  to  say  to  me.  The 
rascals  want  their  wages  raised,  I  suppose  ;  there  is 
always  a  favour  to  be  asked  when  they  come  smiling. 
Well,  poor  rogues,  service  is  but  a  hard  bargain  at 
the  best.  I  think  I  must  not  be  close  with  them. 
Well,  David — well,  Jonathan. 

ist  Footman.  We  have  served  your  honour  faith- 
fully  

2nd  Footman.  Hope  your  honour  won't  take 
offence 

Mr.  H.     The  old  story,  I  suppose — wages  ? 

ist  Footman.     That's  not  it,  your  honour. 

2nd  Footman.     You  speak. 

ist  Footman.  But  if  your  honour  would  just  be 
pleased  to 

2nd  Footman.     Only  be  pleased  to 

Mr.  H.  Be  quick  with  what  you  have  to  say,  for 
I  am  in  haste. 

ist  Footman.   Just  to 

2nd  Footman.     Let  us  know  who  it  is 


ist  Footman.  Who  it  is  we  have  the  honour  to 
serve. 

Mr.  H.     Why  me,  me,  me ;  you  serve  me. 

2nd  Footman.  Yes,  Sir  ;  but  we  do  not  know  who 
you  are. 

Mr.  H.  Childish  curiosity  1  do  not  you  serve  a 
rich  master,  a  gay  master,  an  indulgent  master  ? 
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ist  Footman.  Ah,  Sir !  the  figure  you  make  is  to 
us,  your  poor  servants,  the  principal  mortification. 

2nd  Footman.  When  we  get  over  a  pot  at  the 
public-house,  or  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen,  or  else- 
where, (as  poor  servants  must  have  their  pleasures,) 
when  the  question  goes  round,  who  is  your  master  ? 
and  who  do  you  serve  ?  and  one  says,  I  serve  Lord 
So-and-so,  and  another,  I  am  Squire  Such-a-one's 
footman 

ist  Footman.  We  have  nothing  to  say  for  it,  but 
that  we  serve  Mr.  H. 

znd  Footman.     Or  Squire  H. 

Mr.  H.  Really  you  are  a  couple  of  pretty  modest, 
reasonable  personages  !  but  I  hope  you  will  take  it  as 
no  offence,  gentlemen,  if,  upon  a  dispassionate 
review  of  all  that  you  have  said,  I  think  fit  not  to  tell 
you  any  more  of  my  name  than  I  have  chosen,  for 
especial  purposes,  to  communicate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

ist  Footman.  Why,  then,  Sir,  you  may  suit  your- 
self. 

2nd  Footman.     We  tell  you  plainly,  we  cannot  stay. 

ist  Footman.     We  don't  choose  to  serve  Mr.  H. 

2nd  Footman.  Nor  any  Mr.  or  Squire  in  the 
alphabet 

ist.  Footman.     That  lives  in  Chris-cross  Row. 

Mr.  H.  Go,  for  a  couple  of  ungrateful,  inquisitive, 
senseless  rascals  !  Go  hang,  starve,  or  drown  ! — 
Rogues,  to  speak  thus  irreverently  of  the  alphabet — I 
shall  live  to  see  you  glad  to  serve  old  Q — to  curl  the 
wig  of  great  S — adjust  the  dot  of  little  i — stand 
behind  the  chair  of  X,  Y,  Z — wear  the  livery  of 
Etcaetera — and  ride  behind  the  sulky  of  And-by-itself- 
and  1  [Exit  in  a  rage. 
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ACT   II. 


Scene. — A  handsome  Apartment  well  lighted,  Tea,  Cards,  \stt.— 
A  large  party  of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  among  them 
Melesinda. 

ist  Lady.  I  wonder  when  the  charming  man  will 
be  here. 

2nd  Lady.  He  is  a  delightful  creature  !  Such  o 
polish 

3rd  Lady.  Such  an  air  in  all  that  he  does  or 
says 

\th  Lady.  Yet  gifted  with  a  strong  understand- 
ing  

5th  Lady.  But  has  your  ladyship  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  his  true  name  is  ? 

1st  Lady.  They  say  his  very  servants  do  not 
know  it.  His  French  valet,  that  has  lived  with  him 
these  two  years 

2nd  Lady.  There,  Madam,  I  must  beg  leave  to  set 
you  right :  my  coachman 

ist  Lady.  I  have  it  from  the  very  best  authority  : 
my  footman 

2nd  Lady.  Then,  Madam,  you  have  set  your  ser- 
vants on 

1st  Lady.  No,  Madam,  I  would  scorn  any  such 
little  mean  ways  of  coming  at  a  secret.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  think  any  secret  of  that  consequence. 

2nd  Lady.  That's  just  like  me  ;  I  make  a  rule  of 
troubling  my  head  with  nobody's  business  but  my 
own. 

Melesinda.  But  then,  she  takes  care  to  make 
every  body's  business  her  own,  and  so  to  justify  her- 
self that  way {Aside.) 
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is*  Lady.    My  dear  Melesinda,  you  look  thoughtful. 

Melesinda.     Nothing. 

2nd  Lady.     Give  it  a  name. 

Melesinda.     Perhaps  it  is  nameless. 

is*  Lady.     As  the   object Come,    never   blush, 

nor  deny  it,  child.      Bless  me,  what  great  ugly  thing 
is  that,  that  dangles  at  your  bosom  ? 

Melesinda.  This  ?  it  is  a  cross  :  how  do  you 
like  it  ? 

2nd  Lady.  A  cross  !  Well,  to  me  it  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  great  staring  H. 

{Here  a  general  laugh. 

Melesinda.  Malicious  creatures  !  Believe  me  it  is 
a  cross,  and  nothing  but  a  cross. 

is*  Lady.  A  cross,  I  believe,  you  would  willingly 
hang  at. 

Melesinda.     Intolerable  spite  ! 

[Mr.  H.  is  announced. 

Enter  Mr.  H. 

is*  Lady.     O,  Mr.  H.,  we  are  so  glad — 

2d  Lady.     We  have  been  so  dull 

%d  Lady.     So  perfectly  lifeless You  owe  it  to 

us,  to  be  more  than  commonly  entertaining. 

Mr.  H.     Ladies,  this  is  so  obliging 

\th  Lady.  O,  Mr.  H.,  those  ranunculas  you  said 
were  dying,  pretty  things,  they  have  got  up 

$th  Lady.  I  have  worked  that  sprig  you  com- 
mended— I  want  you  to  come 

Mr.  H.     Ladies 

6th  Lady.  I  have  sent  for  that  piece  of  music 
from  London. 

Mr.  H.  The  Mozart  —  (seeing  Melesinda)  — 
Melesinda  ! 
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Several  Ladies  at  once.  Nay,  positively,  Melesinda, 
you  shan't  engross  him  all  to  yourself. 

[While  the  Ladies  are  pressing  about  Mr.  H.,  the 
gentlemen  show  signs  of  displeasure. 

1st  Gent.  We  shan't  be  able  to  edge  in  a  word, 
now  this  coxcomb  is  come. 

2d  Gent.     Damn  him,  I  will  affront  him 

1st  Gent.  Sir,  with  your  leave,  I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  one  of  these  ladies. 

2d  Gent.     If  we  could  be  heard 

[The  ladies  pay  no  attention  but  to  Mr.  H. 

Mr.  H.  You  see,  gentlemen,  how  the  matter 
stands.  {Hums  an  air.)  I  am  not  my  own  master: 
positively  I  exist  and  breathe  but  to  be  agreeable  to 
these — Did  you  speak  ? 

1st  Gent.     And  affects  absence  of  mind — Puppy  ! 

Mr.  H.  Who  spoke  of  absence  of  mind  ? — did  you, 
Madam  ?  How  do  you  do,  Lady  Wearwell — how  do  ? 
I  did  not  see  your  ladyship  before — what  was  I  about 
to  say  ? — O — absence  of  mind.  I  am  the  most  un- 
happy dog  in  that  way,  sometimes  spurt  out  the 
strangest  things — the  most  mal-a-propos — without 
meaning  to  give  the  least  offence,  upon  my  honour — 
sheer  absence  of  mind — things  I  would  have  given 
the  world  not  to  have  said. 

1st  Gent.     Do  you  hear  the  coxcomb  ? 

1st  Lady.     Great  wits,  they  say 

2d  Lady.     Your  fine  geniuses  are  most  given 

3d  Lady.  Men  of  bright  parts  are  commonly  too 
vivacious 

Mr.  H.  But  you  shall  hear.  I  was  to  dine  the 
other  day  at  a  great  Nabob's  that  must  be  nameless, 
who,  between  ourselves,  is  strongly  suspected  of — 
being   very   rich,    that's    all.     John,    my   valet,    who 
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knows  my  foible,  cautioned  me,  while  he  was  dressing 
me,  as  he  usually  does  where  he  thinks  there's  a 
danger  of  my  committing  a  lapsus,  to  take  care  in 
my  conversation  how  I  made  any  allusion  direct  or 
indirect  to  presents — you  understand  me  ?  I  set  out 
double  charged  with  my  fellow's  consideration  and 
my  own  ;  and,  to  do  myself  justice,  behaved  with 
tolerable  circumspection  for  the  first  half-hour  or  so 
— till  at  last  a  gentleman  in  company,  who  was  in- 
dulging a  free  vein  of  raillery  at  the  expense  of  the 
ladies,  stumbled  upon  that  expression  of  the  poet, 
which  calls  them  "fair  defects." 

ist  Lady.     It  is  Pope,  I  believe,  who  says  it. 

Mr.  H.  No,  Madam ;  Milton.  Where  was  I  ? 
Oh,  "  fair  defects."  This  gave  occasion  to  a  critic  in 
company  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  phrase — that 
led  to  an  enumeration  of  all  the  various  words  which 
might  have  been  used  instead  of  "  defect,"  as  want, 
absence,  poverty,  deficiency,  lack.  This  moment  I, 
who  had  not  been  attending  to  the  progress  of  the 
argument,  (as  the  denouement  will  show,)  starting 
suddenly  up  out  of  one  of  my  reveries,  by  some  un- 
fortunate connection  of  ideas,  which  the  last  fatal 
word  had  excited,  the  Devil  put  it  into  my  head  to 
turn  round  to  the  Nabob,  who  was  sitting  next  me, 
and  in  a  very  marked  manner  (as  it  seemed  to  the 
company)  to  put  the  question  to  him,  Pray,  Sir,  what 
may  be  the  exact  value  of  a  lack  of  rupees  ?  You 
may  guess  the  confusion  which  followed. 

ist  Lady.     What  a  distressing  circumstance  ! 

id  Lady.     To  a  delicate  mind 

3^/  Lady.     How  embarrassing 

\tJi  Lady.     I  declare,  I  quite  pity  you. 

ist  Gent.     Puppy  ! 
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Mr.  H.  A  Baronet  at  the  table,  seeing  my  dile  mma, 
jogged  my  elbow ;  and  a  good-natured  Duchess,  who 
does  every  thing  with  a  grace  peculiar  to  herself,  trod 
on  my  toes  at  that  instant :  this  brought  me  to  my- 
self, and — covered  with  blushes,  and  pitied  by  all  the 
ladies — I  withdrew. 

ist  Lady.     How  charmingly  he  tells  a  story  I 

id  Lady.     But  how  distressing  ! 

Mr.  H.  Lord  Squandercounsel,  who  is  my  particu- 
lar friend,  was  pleased  to  rally  me  in  his  inimitable 
way  upon  it  next  day.  I  shall  never  forget  a  sensible 
thing  he  said  on  the  occasion — speaking  of  absence 
of  mind,  my  foible — says  he,  my  dear  Hogs 

Several  Ladies.     Hogs what — ha — 

Mr.  H.  My  dear  Hogsfiesh — my  name — {here  a 
universal  scream) — 0  my  cursed  unfortunate  tongue  ! 
— -H.  I  mean — where  was  I  ? 

ist  Lady.     Filthy — abominable  I 

id  Lady.     Unutterable  ! 

3d  Lady.     Hogs foh  ! 

\thLady.     Disgusting! 

$th  Lady.     Vile ! 

6th  Lady.     Shocking  ! 

15*  Lady.     Odious  ! 

id  Lady.     Hogs pah  ! 

3d  Lady.  A  smelling  bottle — look  to  Miss  Mele- 
sinda.  Poor  thing  !  it  is  no  wonder.  You  had 
better  keep  off  from  her,  Mr.  Hogsfiesh,  and  not 
be  pressing  about  her  in  her  circumstances. 

is*  Gent.   Good  time  of  day  to  you,  Mr.  Hogsfiesh. 

id  Gent.  The  compliments  of  the  season  to  you, 
Mr.  Hogsfiesh. 

Mr.  H.  This  is  too  much — flesh  and  blood  cannot 
endure  it. 

vol.  v  2  a 
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is*  Gent.     What  flesh  ?— hog's-flesh  ? 

id  Gent.     How  he  sets  up  his  bristlea  ! 

Mr.  H.     Bristles  ! 

ist  Gent.     He  looks  as  fierce  as  a  hog  in  armour. 

Mr.  H.     A  hog  ! Madam  ! (here  he  severally 

accosts  the  Ladies,  who  by  turns  repel  him.) 

ist  Lady.  Extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  at- 
tentions ;  but  don't  want  a  partner. 

2d  Lady.  Greatly  flattered  by  your  preference ; 
but  believe  I  shall  remain  single. 

■$d  Lady.  Shall  always  acknowledge  your  polite- 
ness ;  but  have  no  thoughts  of  altering  my  condi- 
tion. 

\th  Lady.  Always  be  happy  to  respect  you  as  a 
friend  ;  but  you  must  not  look  for  any  thing  further. 

$th  Lady.  No  doubt  of  your  ability  to  make  any 
woman  happy;  but  have  no  thoughts  of  changing 
my  name. 

6th  Lady.  Must  tell  you,  Sir,  that  if,  by  your 
insinuations,  you  think  to  prevail  with  me,  you  have 
got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear.  Does  he  think  any 
lady  would  go  to  pig  with  him  ? 

Old  Lady.  Must  beg  you  to  be  less  particular  in 
your  addresses  to  me.  Does  he  take  me  for  a  Jew, 
to  long  after  forbidden  meats  ? 

Mr.  H.  I  shall  go  mad  ! — to  be  refused  by  old 
Mother  Damnable — she  that's  so  old,  nobody  knows 
whether  she  was  ever  married  or  no,  but  passes  for  a 
maid  by  courtesy;  her  juvenile  exploits  being  beyond 
the  farthest  stretch  of  tradition  ! — old  Mother  Damn- 
able ! 

[Exeunt  all,  either  pitying  or  seeming  to  avoia  him. 
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Scene. — The  street. 
Belvil  and  another  Gentleman. 

Belvil.  Poor  Jack,  I  am  really  sorry  for  him. 
The  account  which  you  give  me  of  his  mortifying 
change  of  reception  at  the  assembly,  would  be  highly 
diverting,  if  it  gave  me  less  pain  to  hear  it.  With  all 
his  amusing  absurdities,  and  amongst  them  not  the 
least,  a  predominant  desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
the  fair  sex,  he  has  an  abundant  share  of  good-nature, 
and  is  a  man  of  honour.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  happened,  Melesinda  may  do  worse  than  take 
him  yet.  But  did  the  women  resent  it  so  deeply  as 
you  say  ? 

Gent.  O,  intolerably — they  fled  him  as  fearfully 
when  'twas  once  blown,  as  a  man  would  be  avoided, 
who  was  suddenly  discovered  to  have  marks  of  the 
plague,  and  as  fast ;  when  before  they  had  been  ready 
to  devour  the  foolishest  thing  he  could  say. 

Belvil.  Ha !  ha  !  so  frail  is  the  tenure  by  which 
these  women's  favourites  commonly  hold  their  envied 
pre-eminence.  Well,  I  must  go  find  him  out  and 
comfort  him.  I  suppose,  I  shall  find  him  at  the 
inn. 

Gent.     Either  there  or  at  Melesinda's — Adieu  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Scene. — Mr.  H 's  Apartment. 

Mr.  H.  (solus.)  Was  ever  anything  so  mortifying? 
to  be  refused  by  old  Mother  Damnable  ! — with  such 
parts  and  address, — and  the  little  squeamish  devils, 
to  dislike  me  for  a  name,  a  sound. — Oh  my  cursed 
name  !  that  it  was  something  I  could  be  revenged 
on  !  if  it  were  alive,  that  I  might  tread  upon  it,  or 

2  a  2 
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crush  it,  or  pummel  it,  or  kick  it,  or  spit  it  out — for 
it  sticks  in  my  throat,  and  will  choke  me. 

My  plaguy  ancestors !  if  they  had  left  me  but  a 
Van,  or  a  Mac,  or  an  Irish  O',  it  had  been  something 
to  qualify  it. — Mynheer  Van  Hogsflesh, — or  Sawney 
MacHogsflesh,  —  or   Sir   Phelim   O'Hogsflesh, — but 

downright  blunt .     If  it  had  been  any  other 

name  in  the  world,  I  could  have  borne  it.  If  it  had 
been  the  name  of  a  beast,  as  Bull,  Fox,  Kid,  Lamb, 
Wolf,  Lion  ;  or  of  a  bird,  as  Sparrow,  Hawk,  Buzzard, 
Daw,  Finch,  Nightingale ;  or  of  a  fish,  as  Sprat, 
Herring,  Salmon  ;  or  the  name  of  a  thing,  as  Ginger, 
Hay,  Wood ;  or  of  a  colour,  as  Black,  Grey,  White, 
Green  ;  or  of  a  sound,  as  Bray  ;  or  the  name  of  a 
month,  as  March,  May;  or  of  a  place,  as  Barnet, 
Baldock,  Hitchen ;  or  the  name  of  a  coin,  as  Farthing, 
Penny,  Twopenny ;  or  of  a  profession,  as  Butcher, 
Baker,  Carpenter,  Piper,  Fisher,  Fletcher,  Fowler, 
Glover ;  or  a  Jew's  name,  as  Solomons,  Isaacs, 
Jacobs;  or  a  personal  name,  as  Foot,  Leg,  Crook- 
shanks,  Heaviside,  Sidebottom,  Longbottom,  Rams- 
bottom,  Winterbottom  ;  or  a  long  name,  as  Blanchen- 
hagen,  or  Blanchenhausen  ;  or  a  short  name,  as  Crib, 
Crisp,  Crips,  Tag,  Trot,  Tub,  Phips,  Padge,  Papps, 
or  Prig,  or  Wig,  or  Pip,  or  Trip  ;  Trip  had  been  some- 
thing, but  Ho .     (Walks  about  in  great  agitation 

— recovering  his  calmness  a  little,  sits  down.) 

Farewell  the  most  distant  thoughts  of  marriage ; 
the  finger-circling  ring,  the  purity-figuring  glove,  the 
envy-pining  bridemaids,  the  wishing  parson,  and  the 
simpering  clerk.  Farewell  the  ambiguous  blush- 
raising  joke,  the  titter-provoking  pun,  the  morning- 
stirring  drum. — No  son  of  mine  shall  exist,  to  bear 
my  ill-fated  name.     No  nurse  come  chuckling,  to  tell 
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me  it  is  a  boy.  No  midwife,  leering  at  me  from  under 
the  lids  of  professional  gravity.  I  dreamed  of  caudle. 
{Sings  in  a  melancholy  tone.)  Lullaby,  Lullaby, — 
Hush-a-by-baby — how  like  its  papa  it  is  ! — (Makes 
motions  as  if  he  was  nursing. — And  then,  when  grown 
up,  "Is  this  your  son,  Sir?"  "Yes,  Sir,  a  poor  copy 
of  me,  a  sad  young  dog, — just  what  his  father  was 
at  his  age, — I  have  four  more  at  home."  Oh  !  oh  ! 
oh! 

Enter  Landlord. 

Mr.  H.  Landlord,  I  must  pack  up  to-night ;  you 
will  see  all  my  things  got  ready. 

Landlord.  Hope  your  Honour  doas  not  intend  to 
quit  the  Blue  Boar, — sorry  anything  has  happened. 

Mr.  H.     He  has  heard  it  all. 

Landlord.  Your  Honour  has  had  some  mortifica- 
tion, to  be  sure,  as  a  man  may  say;  you  have  brought 
your  pigs  to  a  fine  market. 

Mr.  H.     Pigs  ! 

Landlord.  What  then  ?  take  old  Pry's  advice,  and 
never  mind  it.  Don't  scorch  your  crackling  for  'em, 
Sir. 

Mr.  H.  Scorch  my  crackling  !  a  queer  phrase  ;  but 
I  suppose  he  don't  mean  to  affront  me. 

Landlord.  What  is  done  can't  be  undone ;  you 
can't  make  a  silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Mr.  H.  As  you  say,  Landlord,  thinking  of  a  thing 
does  but  augment  it. 

Landlord.     Does  but  hogment  it,  indeed,  Sir. 

Mr.  H.     Hogment  it !  damn  it,  I  said  augment  it. 

Landlord.  Lord,  Sir,  'tis  not  everybody  has  such 
gift  of  fine  phrases  as  your  Honour,  that  can  lard  his 
discourse 
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Mr.  H.     Lard  ! 

Landlord.     Suppose  they  do  smoke  you — 

Mr.  H.     Smoke  me  ! 

Landlord.  One  of  my  phrases  ;  never  mind  my 
words,  Sir,  my  meaning  is  good.  We  all  mean  the 
same  thing,  only  you  express  yourself  one  way,  and 
I  another,  that's  all.  The  meaning's  the  same  ;  it  is 
all  pork. 

Mr.  H.  That's  another  of  your  phrases,  I  pre- 
sume. [Bell  rings  and  the  Landlord  called  for. 

Landlord.     Anon,  anon, 

Mr.  H.     Oh,  I  wish  I  were  anonymous. 

[Exeunt  several  wayi. 

Scene. — Meksindd's  Apartment. 
Melesinda  and  Maid. 

Maid.  Lord,  Madam  !  before  I'd  take  on  as  you 
do  about  a  foolish — what  signifies  a  name  ?  Hogs — 
Hogs — what  is  it — is  just  as  good  as  any  other,  for 
what  I  see. 

Melesinda.  Ignorant  creature  !  yet  she  is  perhaps 
blest  in  the  absence  of  those  ideas,  which,  while  they 
add  a  zest  to  the  few  pleasures  which  fall  to  the  lot 
of  superior  natures  to  enjoy,  doubly  edge  the 

Maid.  Superior  natures  !  a  fig  !  If  he's  hog  by 
name,  he's  not  hog  by  nature,  that  don't  follow — his 
name  don't  make  him  anything,  does  it  ?  He  don't 
grunt  the  more  for  it,  nor  squeak,  that  ever  I  hear; 
he  likes  his  victuals  out  of  a  plate,  as  other  Christians 
do  ;  you  never  see  him  go  to  the  trough 

Melesinda.  Unfeeling  wretch  1  yet  possibly  her 
intentions  

Maid.  For  instance,  Madam,  my  name  is  Finch — 
Betty  Finch.     I  don't  whistle  the  more  for  that,  nor 
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long  after  canary-seed  while  I  can  get  good  whole- 
some mutton — no,  nor  you  can't  catch  me  by  throw- 
ing salt  on  my  tail.  If  you  come  to  that,  hadn't  I  a 
young  man  used  to  come  after  me,  they  said  courted 
me — his  name  was  Lion,  Francis  Lion,  a  tailor  ;  but 
though  he  was  fond  enough  of  me,  for  all  that  he 
never  offered  to  eat  me. 

Melesinda.  How  fortunate  that  the  discovery  has 
been  made  before  it  was  too  late!  Had  I  listened  to 
his  deceits,  and,  as  the  perfidious  man  had  almost 
persuaded  me,  precipitated  myself  into  an  inextricable 
engagement  before 

Maid.  No  great  harm  if  you  had.  You'd  only 
have  bought  a  pig  in  a  poke — and  what  then  ?  Oh, 
here  he  comes  creeping 

Enter  Mr.  H.  abject. 

Go  to  her,  Mr.  Hogs — Hogs — Hogsbristles,  what's 
your  name  ?  Don't  be  afraid,  man — don't  give  it 
up — she's  not  crying — only  summat  has  made  her 
eyes  red — she  has  got  a  sty  in  her  eye,  I  believe — 
(going). 

Melesinda.     You  are  not  going,  Betty  ? 

Maid.  O,  Madam,  never  mind  me — I  shall  be 
back  in  the  twinkling  of  a  pig's  whisker,  as  they 
say.  [Exit. 

Mr.  H.  Melesinda,  you  behold  before  you  a  wretch 
who  would  have  betrayed  your  confidence — but  it 
was  love  that  prompted  him  ;  who  would  have  tricked 
you,  by  an  unworthy  concealment,  into  a  participa- 
tion of  that  disgrace  which  a  superficial  world  has 
agreed  to  attach  to  a  name — but  with  it  you  would 
have  shared  a  fortune  not  contemptible,  and  a  heart — 
but  'tis  over  now.     That  name  he  is  content  to  bear 
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alone — to  go  where  the  persecuted  syllables  shall  be 
no  more  heard,  or  excite  no  meaning — some  spot 
where  his  native  tongue  has  never  penetrated,  nor 
any  of  his  countrymen  have  landed,  to  plant  their 
unfeeling  satire,  their  brutal  wit,  and  national  ill 
manners — where  no  Englishmen — {Here  Melesinda, 
who  has  been  pouting  during  this  speech,  fetches  a  deep 
sigh).  Some  yet  undiscovered  Otaheite,  where  wit- 
less, unapprehensive  savages  shall  innocently  pro- 
nounce the  ill-fated  sounds,  and  think  them  not  in- 
harmonious. 

Melesinda.     Oh ! 

Mr.  H.  Who  knows  but  among  the  female  natives 
might  be  found 

Melesinda.     Sir!   [raising  her  head.] 

Mr.  H.  One  who  would  be  more  kind  than — some 
Oberea — Queen  Oberea. 

Melesinda.     Oh ! 

Mr.  H.  Or  what  if  I  were  to  seek  for  proofs  of 
reciprocal  esteem  among  unprejudiced  African  maids, 
in  Monomotopa  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Servant.     Mr.  Belvil.  [Exit. 

Enter  Belvil. 

Mr.H.     Monomotopa  [musing]. 

Belvil.  Heyday,  Jack  !  what  means  this  mortified 
face  ?  nothing  has  happened,  I  hope,  between  this 
lady  and  you?  I  beg  pardon,  Madam,  but  under- 
standing my  friend  was  with  you,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  seeking  him  here.  Some  little  difference  possibly 
which  a  third  person  can  adjust — not  a  word.  Will 
you,  Madam,  as  this  gentleman's  friend,  suffer  me  to 
be    the   arbitrator — strange — hark'ee,   Jack,    nothing 
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has  come  out,  has  there  ?  you  understand  me.  Oh, 
I  guess  how  it  is — somebody  has  got  at  your  secret  ; 
you  haven't  blabbled  it  yourself,  have  you  ?  ha  !  ha  ! 
ha !  I  could  find  in  my  heart — Jack,  what  would  you 
give  me  if  I  should  relieve  you  ? 

Mr.  H.  No  power  of  man  can  relieve  me  [sighs']  ; 
but  it  must  lie  at  the  root,  gnawing  at  the  root — here 
it  will  lie. 

Belvil  No  power  of  man  ?  not  a  common  man,  I 
grant  you :  for  instance,  a  subject — it's  out  of  the 
power  of  any  subject. 

Mr.  H.     Gnawing  at  the  root — there  it  will  lie. 

Belvil.  Such  a  thing  has  been  known  as  a  name  to 
be  changed  ;  but  not  by  a  subject — [shows  a  Gazette], 

Mr.  H.  Gnawing  at  the  root — [suddenly  snatches 
the  paper  out  of  Belvil's  hand] — ha  !  pish  !  non- 
sense !  give  it  me — what !  [reads]  promotions,  bank- 
rupts— a  great  many  bankrupts  this  week — there  it 
will  lie.  [Lays  it  down,  takes  it  up  again,  and  reads.] 
"The  King  has  been  graciously  pleased" — gnawing 
at  the  root — "  graciously  pleased  to  grant  unto  John 
Hogsflesh,"— the  devil—"  Hogsflesh,  Esq.,  of  Sty 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  his  royal  licence  and 
authority  " — O  Lord  !  O  Lord  ! — "  that  he  and  his 
issue  " — me  and  my  issue — "  may  take  and  use  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Bacon  " — Bacon,  the  surname 
and  arms  of  Bacon — "  in  pursuance  of  an  injunction 
contained  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Nicholas 
Bacon,  Esq.,  his  late  uncle,  as  well  as  out  of  grateful 
respect  to  his  memory  :" — grateful  respect !  poor  old 

soul here's  more — "  and  that  such  arms  may  be 

first  duly  exemplified  " — they  shall,  I  will  take  care 
of  that — "  according  to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded 
in  the  Herald's  Office." 
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Belvil.  Come,  Madam,  give  me  leave  to  put  my 
own  interpretation  upon  your  silence,  and  to  plead 
for  my  friend,  that  now  that  only  obstacle  which 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  your  union  is  removed, 
you  will  suffer  me  to  complete  the  happiness  which 
my  news  seems  to  have  brought  him,  by  introducing 
him  with  a  new  claim  to  your  favour,  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Bacon.  {Takes  their  hands  and  joins  them, 
which  Melesinda  seems  to  give  consent  to  with  a 
smile.) 

Mr.  H.  Generous  Melesinda  !  my  dear  friend 
— "  he  and  his  issue,"  me  and  my  issue  ! — O 
Lord  ! 

Belvil.     I  wish  you  joy,  Jack,  with  all  my  heart. 

Mr.  H.  Bacon,  Bacon,  Bacon — how  odd  it  sounds! 
I  could  never  be  tired  of  hearing  it.  There  was  Lord 
Chancellor  Bacon.  Methinks  I  have  some  of  the 
Verulam  blood  in  me  already. — Methinks  I  could  look 
through  Nature — there  was  Friar  Bacon,  a  conjuror, 
— I  feel  as  if  I  could  conjure  too 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Servant.  Two  young  ladies  and  an  old  lady  are  at 
the  door,  inquiring  if  you  see  company,  Madam. 

Mr.  H.     "  Surname  and  arms  " 

Melesinda.  Show  them  up. — My  dear  Mr.  Bacon, 
moderate  your  joy. 

Enter  three  Ladies,  being  part  of  those  <who  were  at  the  Assembly. 

1st  Lady.     My  dear  Melesinda,  how  do  you  do  ? 
2nd  Lady.     How  do  you  do  ?     We  have  been  so 
concerned  for  you 
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Old  Lady.  We  have  been  so  concerned — {seeing 
him) — Mr.  Hogsflesh 

Mr.  H.  There's  no  such  person — nor  there  never 
was — nor  'tis  not  fit  there  should  be — "  surname  and 
arms  "  

Beivil.  It  is  true  what  my  friend  would  express ; 
we  have  been  all  in  a  mistake,  ladies.  Very  true,  the 
name  of  this  gentleman  was  what  you  call  it,  but  it 
is  so  no  longer.  The  succession  to  the  long-contested 
Bacon  estate  is  at  length  decided,  and  with  it  my 
friend  succeeds  to  the  name  of  his  deceased  relative. 

Mr.  H.  "  His  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  " — 

1st  Lady.  I  am  sure  we  all  join  in  hearty  con- 
gratulation— (sighs). 

2nd  Lady.  And  wish  you  joy  with  all  our  hearts 
— (heigh  ho  !) 

Old  Lady.  And  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  name  and 
estate  many  years — (cries). 

Beivil.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  mortify  them  a  little, 
Jack. 

1st  Lady.     Hope  you  intend  to  stay 

2nd  Lady.     With  us  some  time 

Old  Lady.     In  these  parts 

M.  H.  Ladies,  for  your  congratulations  I  thank 
you ;  for  the  favours  you  have  lavished  on  me,  and 
in  particular,  for  this  lady's  (turning  to  the  old  Lady) 
good  opinion,  I  rest  your  debtor.  As  to  any  future 
favours  (accosts  them  severally  in  the  order  in  which 
he  was  refused  by  them  at  the  assembly) — Madam, 
shall  always  acknowledge  your  politeness  ;  but  at 
present,  you  see,  I  am  engaged  with  a  partner. 
Always  be  happy  to  respect  you  as  a  friend,  but  you 
must  not  look  for  anything  further.     Must  beg  of  you 
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to  be  less  particular  in  your  addresses  to  me.     Ladies 
all,  with  this  piece  of  advice,  of  Bath  and  you 

Your  ever  grateful  servant  takes  his  leave. 
Lay  your  plans  surer  when  you  plot  to  grieve  ; 
See,  while  you  kindly  mean  to  mortify 
Another,  the  wild  arrow  do  not  fly, 
And  gall  yourself.     For  once  you've  been  mistaken  ; 
Your  shafts  have   miss'd  their  aim — Hogsflesh  has 
saved  his  Bacon. 
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CHARACTERS. 


Flint,  a  Pawnbroker. 
Davenport,  in  love  with  Marian. 
Pendulous,  a  Reprieved  Gentleman. 
Cutlet,  a  Sentimental  Butcher. 
Golding,  a  Magistrate. 
William,  Apprentice  to  Flint. 


Ben,  Cutlet's  Hoy. 

Miss  Flyn. 
Bettv,  her  Maid. 
Marian,  Daughter  to  Flirt. 
Lucy,  her  Maid. 


ACT   I. 

Scene  I. — An  Apartment  at  Flint's  house. 
Flint.         William. 

Flint.  Carry  those  umbrellas,  cottons,  and  wear- 
ing-apparel, up  stairs.  You  may  send  that  chest  of 
tools  to  Robins's. 

Wil.  That  which  you  lent  six  pounds  upon  to  the 
journeyman  carpenter  that  had  the  sick  wife  ? 

Flint.     The  same. 

Wil.  The  man  says,  if  you  can  give  him  till 
Thursday 
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Flint.  Not  a  minute  longer.  His  time  was  out 
yesterday.     These  improvident  fools  ! 

Wil.  The  finical  gentleman  has  been  here  about 
the  seal  that  was  his  grandfather's. 

Flint.  He  cannot  have  it.  Truly  our  trade  will  be 
brought  to  a  fine  pass  if  we  were  bound  to  humour 
the  fancies  of  our  customers.  This  man  would  be 
taking  a  liking  to  a  snuff-box  that  he  had  inherited  ; 
and  that  gentlewoman  might  conceit  a  favourite 
chemise  that  had  descended  to  her. 

Wil.  The  lady  in  the  carriage  has  been  here  cry- 
ing about  those  jewels.  She  says,  if  you  cannot  let 
her  have  them  at  the  advance  she  offers,  her  husband 
will  come  to  know  that  she  has  pledged  them. 

Flint.  I  have  uses  for  those  jewels.  Send  Marian 
to  me.  (Exit  William.)  I  know  no  other  trade  that 
is  expected  to  depart  from  its  fair  advantages  but 
ours.  I  do  not  see  the  baker,  the  butcher,  the  shoe- 
maker, or,  to  go  higher,  the  lawyer,  the  physician, 
the  divine  give  up  any  of  their  legitimate  gains,  even 
when  the  pretences  of  their  art  had  failed  ;  yet  we 
are  to  be  branded  with  an  odious  name,  stigmatized, 
discountenanced  even  by  the  administrators  of  those 
laws  which  acknowledge  us  ;  scowled  at  by  the  lower 
sort  of  people,  whose  needs  we  serve  ! 

Enter  Marian. 

Come  hither,  Marian.  Come,  kiss  your  father. 
The  report  runs  that  he  is  full  of  spotted  crime. 
What  is  your  belief,  child  ? 

Mar.  That  never  good  report  went  with  our  call- 
ing, father.  I  have  heard  you  say,  the  poor  look 
only  to  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  them, 
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and  overlook  the  accommodations  which  they  receive 
from  us.  But  the  poor  are  the  poor,  father,  and  have 
little  leisure  to  make  distinctions.  I  wish  we  could 
give  up  this  business. 

Flint.  You  have  not  seen  that  idle  fellow,  Daven- 
port ? 

Mar.     No,  indeed,  father,  since  your  injunction. 

Flint.  I  take  but  my  lawful  profit.  The  law  is 
not  over-favourable  to  us. 

Mar.     Marian  is  no  judge  of  these  things. 

Flint.  They  call  me  oppressive,  grinding!" —  I 
know  not  what 

Mar.     Alas ! 

Flint.     Usurer,  extortioner.     Am  I  these  things  ? 

Mar.  You  are  Marian's  kind  and  careful  father. 
That  is  enough  for  a  child  to  know. 

Flint.  Here,  girl,  is  a  little  box  of  jewels,  which 
the  necessities  of  a  foolish  woman  of  quality  have 
transferred  into  our  true  and  lawful  possession.  Go, 
place  them  with  the  trinkets  that  were  your  mother's. 
They  are  all  yours,  Marian,  if  you  do  not  cross  me  in 
your  marriage.  No  gentry  shall  match  into  this 
house,  to  flout  their  wife  hereafter  with  her  parentage. 
I  will  hold  this  business  with  convulsive  grasp  to  my 
dying  day.  I  will  plague  these  poor,  whom  you  speak 
so  tenderly  of. 

Mar.  You  frighten  me,  father.  Do  not  frighten 
Marian. 

Flint.  I  have  heard  them  say,  There  goes  Flint — 
Flint,  the  cruel  pawnbroker  ! 

Mar.  Stay  at  home  with  Marian.  You  shaj.l  hear 
no  ugly  words  to  vex  you. 

Flint.  You  shall  ride  in  a  gilded  chariot  upon  the 
necks  of  these  poor,  Marian.     Their  tears  shall  drop 
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pearls  for  my  girl.  Their  sighs  shall  be  good  wind 
for  us.  They  shall  blow  good  for  my  girl.  Put  up 
the  jewels,  Marian.  [Exit. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  Miss,  miss,  your  father  has  taken  his  hat, 
and  is  stept  out,  and  Mr.  Davenport  is  on  the  stairs ; 
and  I  came  to  tell  you 

Mar.     Alas  !  who  let  him  in  ? 

Enter  Davenport. 

Dav.     My  dearest  girl 

Mar.  My  father  will  kill  me  if  he  finds  you  have 
been  here. 

Dav.  There  is  no  time  for  explanations.  I  have 
positive  information  that  your  father  means,  in  less 
than  a  week,  to  dispose  of  you  to  that  ugly  Saunders. 
The  wretch  has  bragged  of  it  to  his  acquaintance, 
and  already  calls  you  his. 

Mar.  O  heavens ! 

Dav.  Your  resolution  must  be  summary,  as  the 
time  which  calls  for  it.  Mine  or  his  you  must  be 
without  delay.  There  is  no  safety  for  you  under  this 
roof. 

Mar.     My  father 

Dav.     Is  no  father,  if  he  would  sacrifice  you. 

Mar.  But  he  is  unhappy.  Do  not  speak  hard 
words  of  my  father. 

Dav.     Marian  must  exert  her  good  sense. 

Lucy,  (as  if  watching  at  the  window.)  O  miss, 
your  father  has  suddenly  returned.  I  see  him  with 
Mr.  Saunders,  coming  down  the  street.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, ma'am  ! 

Mar.  Begone,  begone,  if  you  love  me,  Daven- 
pcrt. 

vol.  v.  2  B 
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Dav.  You  must  go  with  me  then,  else  here  I  am 
fixed. 

Lucy.  Ay,  miss,  you  must  go,  as  Mr.  Davenport 
says.  Here  is  your  cloak,  miss,  and  your  hat,  and 
your  gloves.     Your  father,  ma'am 

Mar.  O,  where,  where  ?  Whither  do  you  hurry 
me,  Davenport  ? 

Dav.      Quickly,    quickly,    Marian.      At   the   back 
door.         [Exit  Marian,  with  Davenport,  reluctantly  ; 
in  her  flight  still  holding  the  jewels. 

Lucy.  Away — away.  What  a  lucky  thought  of 
mine  to  say  her  father  was  coming !  he  would  never 
have  got  her  off  else.  Lord,  Lord,  I  do  love  to  help 
lovers.  {Exit,  following  them. 

Scene  IT. — A  Butcher's  Shop. 
Cutlet.         Ben. 

Cut.  Reach  me  down  that  book  off  the  shelf, 
where  the  shoulder  of  veal  hangs. 

Ben.     Is  this  it  ? 

Cut.  No — this  is  "Flowers  of  sentiment" — the 
other — ay,  this  is  a  good  book:  "An  Argument 
against  the  Use  of  Animal  Food.  By  J.  R."  That 
means  Joseph  Ritson.  I  will  open  it  anywhere,  and 
read  just  as  it  happens.  One  cannot  dip  amiss  in 
such  books  as  these.  The  motto,  I  see,  is  from 
Pope.  I  dare  say,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  (Reads.) 

"  The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last,  he  crops  his  flowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand " 

Bless  us,  is  that  saddle  of  mutton  gone  home  to  Mr?. 
Simpson's  ?     It  should  have  gone  an  hour  ago. 
Ben.     I  was  just  going  with  it. 
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Cut.     Well  go.     Where  was  I  ?     Oh  ! 

••  And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood." 

What  an  affecting  picture  !  [turns  over  the  leaves,  and 
reads.]  "  It  is  probable  that  the  long  lives  which  are 
recorded  of  the  people  before  the  flood  were  owing 
to  their  being  confined  to  a  vegetable  diet." 

Ben.  The  young  gentleman  in  Pullen's  Row,  Is- 
lington, that  has  got  the  consumption,  has  sent  to 
know  if  you  can  let  him  have  a  sweetbread. 

Cut.  Take  two, — take  all  that  are  in  the  shop. 
What  a  disagreeable  interruption  !  [reads  again.} 
"Those  fierce  and  angry  passions,  which  impel  man 
to  wage  destructive  war  with  man,  may  be  traced  to 
the  ferment  in  the  blood  produced  by  an  animal 
diet." 

Ben.  The  two  pound  of  rump  steaks  must  go 
home  to  Mr.  Molyneux's.  He  is  in  training  to  fight 
Cribb. 

Cut.  Well,  take  them ;  go  along,  and  do  not 
trouble  me  with  your  disgusting  details.     [Exit  Ben. 

Cut.  [Throwing  down  the  book.]  Why  was  I 
bred  to  this  detestable  business  ?  Was  it  not  plain, 
that  this  trembling  sensibility,  which  has  marked  my 
character  from  earliest  infancy,  must  for  ever  dis- 
qualify me  for  a  profession  which what  do  you 

want  ?  what  do  you  buy  ?  O,  it  is  only  somebody 
going  past.  I  thought  it  had  been  a  customer. — Why 
was  not  I  bred  a  glover,  like  my  cousin  Langston  ? 
to  see  him  poke  his  two  little  sticks  into  a  delicate 

pair  of  real  Woodstock "  A  very  little  stretching, 

ma'am,  and  they  will  fit  exactly" Or  a  haber- 
dasher, like  my  next-door  neighbour — "  not  a  better 
bit  of  lace  in  all  town,  my  lady — Mrs.  Breakstock 

2    B    2 
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took  the  last  of  it  last  Friday,  all  but  this  bit,  which 
I  can  afford  to  let  your  ladyship  have  a  bargain — 
reach  down  that  drawer  on  your  left  hand,  Miss 
Fisher." 

Enter  in  baste,  Davenport,  Marian,  and  Lucr. 

Lucy.  This  is  the  house  I  saw  a  bill  up  at,  ma'am ; 
and  a  droll  creature  the  landlord  is. 

Dav.     We  have  no  time  for  nicety. 

Cut.  What  do  ye  want  ?  what  do  ye  buy  ?  O,  it 
is  only  you,  Mrs.  Lucy.  [Lucy  whispers  Cutlet.]'  I 
have  a  set  of  apartments  at  the  end  of  my  garden. 
They  are  quite  detached  from  the  shop.  A  single 
lady  at  present  occupies  the  ground  floor. 

Mar.     Ay,  ay,  anywhere. 

Dav.     In,  in. 

Cut.     Pretty  lamb, — she  seems  agitated. 

[Davenport  and  Marian  go  in  with  Cutlet. 

Lucy.  I  am  mistaken  if  my  young  lady  does  not 
find  an  agreeable  companion  in  these  apartments. 
Almost  a  namesake.  Only  the  difference  of  Flyn 
and  Flint.  I  have  some  errands  to  do,  or  I  would 
stop  and  have  some  fun  with  this  droll  butcher. 

Cutlet  returns-. 

Cut.  Why,  how  odd  this  is  !  Your  young  lady 
knows  my  young  lady.     They  are  as  thick  as  flies. 

Lucy.  You  may  thank  me  for  your  new  lodger, 
Mr.  Cutlet. — But  bless  me,  you  do  not  look  well ! 

Cut  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  rather  heavy 
about  the  eyes.     Want  of  sleep,  I  believe. 

Lucy.     Late  hours,  perhaps.     Raking  last  night. 

Cut.  No,  that  is  not  it,  Mrs.  Lucy.  My  repose 
was  disturbed  by  a  very  different  cause  from  what  you 
may  imagine.    It  proceeded  from  too  much  thinking. 
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Lucy.  The  deuce  it  did  !  And  what,  if  I  may  be  so 
bold,  might  be  the  subject  of  your  Night  Thoughts? 

Cut.  The  distresses  of  my  fellow  creatures.  I 
never  lay  my  head  down  on  my  pillow  but  I  fall  a 
thinking  how  many  at  this  very  instant  are  perish- 
ing ;  some  with  cold 

Lucy.     What,  in  the  midst  of  Summer  ? 

Cut.  Ay.  Not  here,  but  in  countries  abroad, 
where  the  climate  is  different  from  ours.  Our  Sum- 
mers are  their  Winters,  and  vice  versa,  you  know. 
Some  with  cold 

Lucy.  What  a  canting  rogue  it  is  !  I  should  like 
to  trump  up  some  fine  story  to  plague  him.      [Aside. 

Cut.  Others  with  hunger — some  a  prey  to  the  rage 
of  wild  beasts 

Lucy.     He  has  got  this  by  rote,  out  of  some  book. 

Cut.  Some  drowning,  crossing  crazy  bridges  in 
the  dark — some  by  the  violence  of  the  devouring 
flame 

Lucy.  I  have  it. — For  that  matter,  you  need  not 
send  your  humanity  a  travelling,  Mr.  Cutlet.  For 
instance,  last  night 

Cut.     Some  by  fevers,  some  by  gun-shot  wounds — 

Lucy.     Only  two  streets  off 

Cut.     Some  in  drunken  quarrels 


Lucy.     [Aloud.}  The  butcher's  shop  at  the  corner. 

Cut.     What  were  you  saying  about  poor  Cleaver  ? 

Lucy.  He  has  found  his  ears  at  last.  [Aside.] 
That  he  has  had  his  house  burnt  down. 

Cut.     Bless  me  ! 

Lttcy.  I  saw  four  small  children  taken  in  at  the 
greengrocer's. 

Cut.     Do  you  know  if  he  is  insured  ? 

Lucy.     Some  say  he  is,  but  not  to  the  full  amount. 
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Cut.  Not  to  the  full  amount — how  shocking!  He 
killed  more  meat  than  any  of  the  trade  between  here 
and  Carnaby  market.  And  the  poor  babes — four  of 
them  you  say — what  a  melting  sight !  He  served 
some  good  customers  about  Marybone.  I  always 
think  more  of  the  children  in  these  cases  than  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers.  Lady  Lovebrown  liked  his  veal 
better  than  any  man's  in  the  market.  I  wonder 
whether  her  ladyship  is  engaged.  I  must  go  and 
comfort  poor  Cleaver,  however.  [Exit. 

Lucy.  Now  is  this  pretender  to  humanity  gone  to 
avail  himself  of  a  neighbour's  supposed  ruin  to  in- 
veigle his  customers  from  him.  Fine  feelings! — 
pshaw!  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Cutlet. 

Cut.  What  a  deceitful  young  hussy  1  there  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  her.  There  has  been  no  fire. 
How  can  people  play  with  one's  feelings  so! — [sings] 
— "For  tenderness  formed" — No,  I'll  try  the  air  I 
made  upon  myself.  The  words  may  compose  me. 
— [sings.] 

A  weeping  Londoner  I  am, 

A  washer-woman  was  my  dam ; 

She  bred  me  up  in  a  cock-loft, 

And  fed  my  mind  with  sorrows  stoft: 

For  when  she  wrung  with  elbows  stout 
From  linen  wet  the  water  out, — 
The  drops  so  like  to  tears  did  crip, 
They  gave  my  infant  nerves  the  hyp. 

Scarce  three  clean  muckinger0  a  week 
Would  dry  the  brine  that  dew'd  my  cheek 
So,  while  I  gave  my  sorrow:,  sco^e, 
I  almost  ruin'd  her  in  soap. 
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My  parish  learning  I  did  win 
In  ward  of  Farringdon-Within ; 
Where,  after  school,  I  did  pursue 
My  sports,  as  little  boys  will  do. 

Cockchafers — none  like  me  was  founr! 
To  set  them  spinning  round  and  round. 
O,  how  my  tender  heart  would  melt, 
To  think  what  those  poor  varmin  felt ! 

I  never  tied  tin-kettle,  cleg, 
Or  salt-box  to  the  tail  of  dog, 
Without  a  pang  more  keen  at  heart, 
Than  he  felt  at  his  outward  part. 

And  when  the  poor  thing  clattered  off, 
To  all  the  unfeeling  mob  a  scorF, 
Thought  I,  "What  that  dumb  creature  feels 
With  half  the  parish  at  his  heels!" 

Arrived,  you  see,  to  man's  estate, 
The  butcher's  calling  is  my  fate  ; 
Yet  still  I  keep  my  feeling  ways, 
And  leave  the  town  on  slaughtering  daj*. 

At  Kentish  Town,  or  Highgate  Hill, 
1  sit,  retired,  beside  some  rill ; 
And  tears  bedew  my  glistening  eye, 
To  think  my  playful  lambs  must  die ! 

But  when  they're  dead  I  sell  their  meat, 
On  shambles  kept  both  clean  and  neat ; 
S>veet-breads  also  I  guard  full  well, 
t\  nd  keep  them  from  the  blue-bottle. 

E  nvy,  with  breath,  sharp  as  my  steel, 
Has  ne'er  yet  blown  upon  my  veal ; 
And  mouths  of  dames,  and  daintiest  fops, 
Do  water  at  my  nice  lamb-chops. 

[Exit,  half-laughing,  half-crying. 
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Scene,  a  Street. 
Davenport,  solm. 

Dav.  Thus  tar  have  I  secured  my  charming  prize. 
I  can  appreciate,  while  I  lament,  the  delicacy  which 
makes  her  refuse  the  protection  of  my  sister's  roof. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Pendulous,  agitated. 

It  must  be  he.  That  fretful  animal  motion — that 
face  working  up  and  down  with  uneasy  sensibility, 
like  new  yeast.    Jack — Jack  Pendulous  ! 

Pen.     It  is  your  old  friend,  and  very  miserable. 

Dav.  Vapours,  Jack.  I  have  not  known  you 
fifteen  years  to  have  to  guess  at  your  complaint. 
Why,  they  troubled  you  at  school.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  had  to  speak  the  speech  of  Buckingham, 
where  he  is  going  to  execution  ? 

Pen.     Execution  ! — he  has  certainly  heard  it. 

{Aside.) 

Dav.     What  a  pucker  you  were  in  overnight ! 

Pen.  May  be  so,  may  be  so,  Mr.  Davenport.  That 
was  an  imaginary  scene.  I  have  had  real  troubles 
since. 

Dav.  Pshaw  !  so  you  call  every  common  ac- 
cident. 

Pen.     Do  you  call  my  case  so  common,  then  ? 

Dav.     What  case  ? 

Pen.     You  have  not  heard,  then  ? 

Dav.     Positively  not  a  word. 

Pen.  You  must  know  I  have  been — (whispers) — 
tried  for  a  felony  since  then. 

Dav.     Nonsense ! 

Pen.  No  subject  for  mirth,  Mr.  Davenport.  A 
confounded  short-sighted  fellow  swore  that  I  stopped 
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him,  and  robbed  him,  on  the  York  race-ground  at 
nine  on  a  fine  moonlight  evening,  when  I  was  two 
hundred  miles  off  in  Dorsetshire.  These  hands  have 
been  held  up  at  a  common  bar. 

Dav.     Ridiculous  !  it  could  not  have  gone  so  far. 

Pen.  A  great  deal  farther,  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Daven- 
port. I  am  ashamed  to  say  how  far  it  went.  You 
must  know,  that  in  the  first  shock  and  surprise  of  the 
accusation,  shame — you  know  I  was  always  suscep- 
tible— shame  put  me  upon  disguising  my  name,  that, 
at  all  events,  it  might  bring  no  disgrace  upon  my 
family.     I  called  myself  James  Thomson. 

Dav.     For  heaven's  sake,  compose  yourself. 

Pen.  I  will.  An  old  family  ours,  Mr.  Davenport 
— never  had  a  blot  upon  it  till  now — a  family  famous 
for  the  jealousy  of  its  honour  for  many  generations — 
think  of  that,  Mr.  Davenport — that  felt  a  stain  like  a 
wound. 

Dav.     Be  calm,  my  dear  friend. 

Pen.  This  served  the  purpose  of  a  temporary  con- 
cealment well  enough ;  but  when  it  came  to  the — 
alibi — I  think  they  call  it — excuse  these  technical 
terms,  they  are  hardly  fit  for  the  mouth  of  a  gentle- 
man, the  witnesses — that  is  another  term — that  I  had 
sent  for  up  from  Melcombe  Regis,  and  relied  upon 
for  clearing  up  my  character,  by  disclosing  my  real 
name,  John  Pendulous — so  discredited  the  cause 
which  they  came  to  serve,  that  it  had  quite  a  con- 
trary effect  to  what  was  intended.  In  short,  the 
usual  forms  passed,  and  you  behold  me  here  the 
miserablest  of  mankind. 

Dav.     (aside.)  He  must  be  light-headed. 

Pen.     Not  at  all,  Mr.  Davenport.     I  hear  what  you 
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say,  though  you  speak  it  all  on  one  side,  as  they  do 
at  the  playhouse. 

Dav.  The  sentence  could  never  have  been  carried 
into — pshaw  ! — you  are  joking — the  truth  must  have 
come  out  at  last. 

Pen.  So  it  did,  Mr.  Davenport — just  two  minutes 
and  a  second  too  late  by  the  Sheriff's  stop-watch. 
Time  enough  to  save  my  life — my  wretched  life — but 
an  age  too  late  for  my  honour.  Pray  change  the 
subject — the  detail  must  be  as  offensive  to  you. 

Dav.  With  all  my  heart,  to  a  more  pleasing  theme. 
The  lovely  Maria  Flyn — are  you  friends  in  that 
quarter,  still  ?     Have  the  old  folks  relented  ? 

Pen.  They  are  dead,  and  have  left  her  mistress  of 
her  inclinations.  But  it  requires  great  strength  of 
mind  to 

Dav.     To  what  ? 

Pen.  To  stand  up  against  the  sneers  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  every  young  lady  that  feels  herself  confident 
against  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  though  aimed  by  the 
hand  of  prejudice.  Not  but  in  her  heart,  I  believe, 
she  prefers  me  to  all  mankind.  But  think  what  the 
world  would  say,  if,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  she  should  take  to  her  arms  a  reprieved 
man  ! 

Dav.  Whims  !  You  might  turn  the  laugh  of  the 
world  upon  itself  in  a  fortnight.  These  things  are 
but  nine  days'  wonders. 

Pen.     Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Davenport  ? 

Dav.    Where  does  she  live  ? 

Pen.  She  has  lodgings  in  the  next  street,  in  a  sort 
of  garden-house,  that  belongs  to  one  Cutlet.  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  the  affair.  I  was  going  there  at 
her  request. 
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Dav.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Pen.     Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

Dav.     The  oddest  fellow!     I  will  tell  you But 

here  he  comes. 

Enter  Cutlet. 

Cut.  (to  Davenport.)  Sir,  the  young  lady  at  my 
house  is  desirous  you  should  return  immediately. 
She  has  heard  something  from  home. 

Pen.     What  do  I  hear  ? 

Dav.  'Tis  her  fears,  I  dare  say.  My  dear  Pendulous, 
you  will  excuse  me  ? — I  must  not  tell  him  our  situa- 
tion at  present,  though  it  cost  him  a  fit  of  jealousy. 
We  shall  have  fifty  opportunities   for  explanation. 

[Exit. 

Pen.  Does  that  gentleman  visit  the  lady  at  your 
lodgings  ? 

Cut.  He  is  quite  familiar  there,  I  assure  you.  He 
is  all  in  all  with  her,  as  they  say. 

Pen.  It  is  but  too  plain.  Fool  that  I  have  been, 
not  to  suspect  that,  while  she  pretended  scruples, 
some  rival  was  at  the  root  of  her  infidelity  ? 

Cut.     You  seem  distressed,  Sir?     Bless  me! 

Pen.     I  am,  friend,  above  the  reach  of  comfort. 

Cut.     Consolation,  then,  can  be  to  no  purpose  ? 

Pen.     None. 

Cut.     I  am  so  happy  to  have  met  with  him  ! 

Pen.     Wretch,  wretch,  wretch! 

Cut.  There  he  goes  !  How  he  walks  about  biting 
his  nails  !  I  would  not  exchange  this  luxury  of  un- 
availing pity  for  worlds. 

Pen.     Stigmatised  by  the  world 

Cut.     My  case  exactly.     Let  us  compare  notes. 

Pen.     For  an  accident  which 

Cut.     For  a  profession  which 
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Pen.  In  the  eye  of  reason  has  nothing  in  it- 

Cut.  Absolutely  nothing  in  it 

Pen.  Brought  up  at  a  public  bar 


Cut.  Brought  up  to  an  odious  trade- 

Pen.  With  nerves  like  mine 

Cut.  With  nerves  like  mine ■ 

Pen.  Arraigned,  condemned 

Cut.  By  a  foolish  world 


Pen.     By  a  judge  and  jury 

Cut.  By  an  invidious  exclusion  disqualified  for 
sitting  on  a  jury  at  all 

Pen.     Tried,  cast,  and 

Cut.     What  ? 

Pen.  Hanged,  Sir,  hanged  by  the  neck,  till  I 
was 

Cut.     Bless  me  ! 

Pen.  Why  should  not  I  publish  it  to  the  whole 
world,  since  she,  whose  prejudice  alone  I  wished  to 
overcome,  deserts  me  ? 

Cut.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  not  so  bad  as 
that  comes  to,  I  hope  ? 

Pen.  When  she  joins  in  the  judgment  of  an  il- 
liberal world  against  me 

Cut.  You  said  hanged,  Sir — that  is,  I  mean, 
perhaps  I  mistook  you.     How  ghastly  he  looks  ! 

Pen.  Fear  me  not,  my  friend.  I  am  no  ghost — 
though  I  heartily  wish  I  were  one. 

Cut.     Why,  then,  ten  to  one,  you  were 

Pen.  Cut  down.  The  odious  word  shall  out, 
though  it  choke  me. 

Cut.  Your  case  must  have  some  things  in  it  very 
curious.  I  dare  say  you  kept  a  journal  of  your  sen- 
sations. 

Pen.     Sensations  ! 
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Cut.  Ay,  while  you  were  being — you  know  what 
I  mean.  They  say  persons  in  your  situation  have 
lights  dancing  before  their  eyes — blueish.  But  then 
the  worst  of  all  is  coming  to  one's  self  again. 

Pen.  Plagues,  furies,  tormentors !  I  shall  go 
mad !  [Exit. 

Cut.  There,  he  says  he  shall  go  mad.  Well,  my 
head  has  not  been  very  right  of  late.  It  goes  with  a 
whirl  and  a  buz  somehow.  I  believe  I  must  not  think 
so  deeply.  Common  people  that  don't  reason  know 
nothing  of  these  aberrations. 

Great  wits  go  mad,  and  small  ones  only  dull; 
Distracting  cares  vex  not  the  empty  skull: 
They  seize  on  heads  that  think,  and  hearts  that  feel, 
As  flies  attack  the  better  sort  of  veal. 

[Exit. 


ACT    II. 


Scene,  at  Flint's. 
Flint.         William. 

Flint.  I  have  over-walked  myself,  and  am  quite 
exhausted.     Tell  Marian  to  come  and  play  to  me. 

Wil.     I  will,  Sir.  [Exit. 

Flint.  I  have  been  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit  of 
late ;  I  think  an  evil  spirit.  It  goes  and  comes,  as 
my  daughter  is  with  or  from  me.  It  cannot  stand 
before  her  gentle  look,  when,  to  please  her  father, 
she  takes  down  her  music-book. 

Enter  William. 

Wil.  Miss  Marian  went  out  soon  after  you,  and 
is  not  returned. 
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Flint.  That  is  a  pity — That  is  a  pity.  Where  can 
the  foolish  girl  be  gadding  ? 

Wil.  The  shopmen  say  she  went  out  with  Mr. 
Davenport. 

Flint.     Davenport?     Impossible. 

Wil.  They  say  they  are  sure  it  was  he,  by  the 
same  token  that  they  saw  her  slip  into  his  hand, 
when  she  was  past  the  door,  the  casket  which  you 
gave  her. 

Flint.  Gave  her,  William  ?  I  only  intrusted  it 
to  her.  She  has  robbed  me.  Marian  is  a  thief. 
You  must  go  to  the  Justice,  William,  and  get  out  a 
warrant  against  her  immediately.  Do  you  help  them 
in  the  description.  Put  in  "  Marian  Flint,"  in  plain 
words — no  remonstrances,  William — "  daughter  of 
Reuben  Flint," — no  remonstrances,  but  do  it 

Wil.     Nav,  sir 

Flint.  I  am  rock,  absolute  rock,  to  all  that  you 
can  say — A  piece  of  solid  rock. — What  is  it  that 
makes  my  legs  to  fail,  and  my  whole  frame  to  totter 
thus  ?  It  has  been  my  over-walking.  I  am  very 
faint.     Support  me  in,  William.  [Exeunt. 

Scene — The  Apartment  of  Miss  Flyn 
Miss  Flyn.         Bettt. 

Miss  F.  'Tis  past  eleven.  Every  minute  I  expect 
Mr.  Pendulous  here.  What  a  meeting  do  I  antici- 
pate ! 

Betty.  Anticipate,  truly  !  what  other  than  a  joyful 
meeting  can  it  be  between  two  agreed  lovers  who 
have  been  parted  these  four  months  ? 

Miss  F.     But  in  that  cruel  space  what  accidents 
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have  happened  ! — (aside.)  As  yet    I    perceive  she  is 
ignorant  of  this  unfortunate  affair. 

Betty.  Lord,  Madam,  what  accidents  ?  He  has 
not  had  a  fall  or  a  tumble,  has  he  ?  He  is  not  coming 
upon  crutches  ? 

Miss  F.  Not  exactly  a  fall — (aside) — I  wish  I  had 
courage  to  admit  her  to  my  confidence. 

Betty.  If  his  neck  is  whole,  his  heart  is  so  too,  I 
warrant  it. 

Miss  F.  His  neck  ! — (aside) — She  certainly  mis- 
trusts something.  He  writes  me  word  that  this 
must  be  his  last  interview. 

Betty.  Then  I  guess  the  whole  business.  The 
wretch  is  unfaithful.  Some  creature  or  other  has  got 
him  into  a  noose. 

Miss  F.     A  noose  ! 

Betty.     And  I  shall  never  more  see  him  hang 

Miss  F.     Hang,  did  you  say,  Betty  ? 

Betty.  About  that  dear,  fond  neck,  I  was  going  to 
add,  Madam,  but  you  interrupted  me. 

Miss  F.  I  can  no  longer  labour  with  a  secret  that 
oppresses  me  thus.     Can  you  be  trusty  ? 

Betty.  Who,  I,  Madam? — (aside) — Lord,  I  am  so 
glad  !     Now  I  shall  know  all. 

Miss  F.  This  letter  discloses  the  reason  of  his 
unaccountable  long  absence  from  me.  Peruse  it, 
and  say  if  we  have  not  reason  to  be  unhappy. 

[Betty  retires  to  the  window  to  read  the  letter, 
Mr.  Pendulous  enters. 

Miss  F.     My  dear  Pendulous  ! 

Pen.  Maria  ! — nay,  shun  the  embraces  of  a  dis- 
graced man,  who  comes  but  to  tell  you  that  you  must 
renounce  his  society  for  ever. 

Miss  F.     Nay,  Pendulous,  avoid  me  not. 
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Pen. — (aside.)  That  was  tender.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. Whilst  I  stood  on  honourable  terms,  Maria 
might  have  met  my  caresses  without  a  blush. 

[Betty,  who  has  not  attended  to  the  entrance  of 
Pendulous,  through  her  eagerness  to  read  the 
letter,  conies  forward. 

Betty.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  What  a  funny  story,  Madam! 
and  is  this  all  you  make  such  a  fuss  about  ?    I  should 

not  care  if  twenty  of  my  lovers  had  been (seeing 

Pendulous) — Lord,  Sir,  I  ask  pardon. 

Pen.     Are  we  not  alone,  then  ? 

Miss  F.  'Tis  only  Betty — my  old  servant.  You 
remember  Betty  ? 

Pen.     What  letter  is  that  ? 

Miss  F.  0  !  something  from  her  sweetheart,  I 
suppose. 

Betty.  Yes,  Ma'am,  that  is  all.  I  shall  die  of 
laughing. 

Pen.     You  have  not  surely  been  showing  her 

Miss  F.  I  must  be  ingenuous.  You  must  know, 
then,  that  I  was  just  giving  Betty  a  hint — as  you 
came  in. 

Pen.     A  hint ! 

Miss  F.     Yes,  of  our  unfortunate  embarrassment. 

Pen.     My  letter ! 

Miss  F.  I  thought  it  as  well  that  she  should  know 
it  at  first. 

Pen.  'Tis  mighty  well,  Madam.  'Tis  as  it  should  be. 
I  was  ordained  to  be  a  wretched  laughing-stock  to  all 
the  world  ;  and  it  is  fit  that  our  drabs  and  our  servant 
wenches  should  have  their  share  of  the  amusement. 

Betty.  Marry  come  up!  Drabs  and  servant  wenches! 
and  this  from  a  person  in  his  circumstances  ! 

[Betiy  flings  herself  out  of  the  room,  muttering. 
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Miss  F.  I  understand  not  this  language.  I  was 
prepared  to  give  my  Pendulous  a  tender  meeting. 
To  assure  him,  that  however  in  the  eyes  of  the 
superficial  and  the  censorious  he  may  have  incurred 
a  partial  degradation,  in  the  esteem  of  one,  at  least, 
he  stood  as  high  as  ever;  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a  ridiculous  accident,  involving  no  guilt, 
no  shadow  of  imputation,  to  separate  two  hearts, 
cemented  by  holiest  vows,  as  ours  have  been.  This 
untimely  repulse  to  my  affections  may  awaken 
scruples  in  me,  which  hitherto,  in  tenderness  to  you, 
I  have  suppressed. 

Pen.  I  very  well  understand  what  you  call  tender- 
ness, Madam  ;  but  in  some  situations,  pity — pity is 

the  greatest  insult. 

Miss  F.  I  can  endure  no  longer.  When  you  are 
in  a  calmer  mood  you  will  be  sorry  that  you  have 
wrung  my  heart  so.  [Exit. 

Pen.  Maria!  —  She  is  gone  —  in  tears  —  Yet  it 
seems  she  has  had  her  scruples.  She  said  she  had 
tried  to  smother  them.  Her  maid  Betty  intimated  as 
much. 

Rf-enter  Betty. 

Betty.  Never  mind  Betty,  Sir ;  depend  upon  it 
she  will  never  'peach. 

Pen.     'Peach ! 

Betty.  Lord,  Sir,  these  scruples  will  blow  over. 
Go  to  her  again  when  she  is  in  a  better  humour. 
You  know  we  must  stand  off  a  little  at  first,  to  save 
appearances. 

Pen.     Appearances  !  we  ! 

Betty.     It  will  be  decent  to  let  some  time  elapse. 

Pen.     Time  elapse  ! 

VOL.    V.  2    c 
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Lost,  wretched  Pendulous  !  to  scorn  betray'd, 
The  scoff  alike  of  mistress  and  of  maid  ! 
What  now  remains  for  thee,  forsaken  man, 
But  to  complete  thy  fate's  abortive  plan, 
And  finish  what  the  feeble  law  began  ? 

\Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Miss  Flyn,  zuitb  Marian. 

Miss  F.  Now  both  our  lovers  are  gone,  I  hope  my 
friend  will  have  less  reserve.  You  must  consider  this 
apartment  as  yours  while  you  stay  here.  'Tis  larger 
and  more  commodious  than  your  own. 

Mar.  You  are  kind,  Maria.  My  sad  story  I  have 
troubled  you  with.  I  have  some  jewels  here,  which 
I  unintentionally  brought  away.  I  have  only  to  beg 
that  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  restore  them  to  my 
father;  and,  without  disclosing  my  present  situation, 
to  tell  him,  that  my  next  step — with  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Davenport — shall  be  to  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  beg  to  be  forgiven.  I  dare  not 
see  him  till  you  have  explored  the  way  for  me.  I  am 
convinced  I  was  tricked  into  this  elopement. 

Miss  F.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed  im- 
plicitly. 

Mar.     You  are  good,    (agitated.) 

Miss  F.  Moderate  your  apprehensions,  my  sweet 
friend.  I  too  have  known  my  sorrows — (smiling.) — 
You  have  heard  of  the  ridiculous  affair. 

Mar.  Between  Mr.  Pendulous  and  you  ?  Daven- 
port informed  me  of  it,  and  we  both  took  the  liberty  of 
blaming  the  over-niceness  of  your  scruples. 

Miss  F.  You  mistake.  The  refinement  is  entirely 
on  the  part  of  my  lover.  He  thinks  me  not  nice 
enough.  I  am  obliged  to  feign  a  little  reluctance, 
that  he  may  not  take   quite  a  distaste  to  me.     Will 
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you  believe  it,  that  he  turns  my  very  constancy  into 
a  reproach,  and  declares  that  a  woman  must  be 
devoid  of  all  delicacy,  that,  after  a  thing  of  that  sort, 
could  endure  the  sight  of  her  husband  in 

Mar.     In  what  ? 

Miss  F.     The  sight  of  a  man  at  all  in 

Mar.     I  comprehend  you  not. 

Miss  F.  In — in  a — (whispers) — night-cap,  my  dear; 
and  now  the  mischief  is  out. 

Mar.     Is  there  no  way  to  cure  him  ? 

Miss  F.  None,  unless  I  were  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, by  placing  myself  in  the  hands  of  justice  for 
a  little  while,  how  far  an  equality  in  misfortune  might 
breed  a  sympathy  in  sentiment.  Our  reputations 
would  be  both  upon  a  level  then,  you  know.  What 
think  you  of  a  little  innocent  shop-lifting,  in  sport  ? 

Mar.  And  by  that  contrivance  to  be  taken  before 
a  magistrate  ?  the  project  sounds  oddly. 

Miss  F.  And  yet  I  am  more  than  half  persuaded 
it  is  feasible. 

Enter  Bettt. 

Betty.  Mr.  Davenport  is  below,  Ma'am,  and  desires 
to  speak  with  you. 

Mar.  You  will  excuse  me — (going — turning  back.) 
You  will  remember  the  casket  ?  [Exit. 

Miss  F.     Depend  on  me. 

Betty.     And  a  strange    man  desires   to   see   you, 
Ma'am.     I  do  not  half  like  his  looks. 
Miss  F.     Show  him  in. 

(Exit  Betty,  and  returns  with  a  Police  Officer. 
Betty  goes  out.) 

Officer.     Your  servant,  Ma'am.     Your  name  is 

Miss  F.     Flyn,  Sir.     Your  business  with  me  ? 

2  c  2 
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Off.  {Alternately  surveying  the  lady  and  his  paper 
of  instructions) — Marian  Flint. 

Miss  F.     Maria  Flyn. 

Off.  Ay,  ay,  Flyn  or  Flint.  "lis  all  one.  Some 
write  plain  Mary,  and  some  put  ann  after  it.  I  come 
about  a  casket. 

Miss  F.  I  guess  the  whole  business.  He  takes 
me  for  my  friend.  Something  may  come  out  of  this. 
I  will  humour  him. 

Off.  (aside.) — Answers  the  description  to  a  tittle. 
"  Soft,  grey  eyes,  pale  complexion," 

Miss  F.  Yet  I  have  been  told  by  flatterers  that  my 
eyes  were  blue — (takes  out  a  pocket-glass.) — I  hope  I 
look  pretty  tolerably  to-day. 

Off.  Blue  ! — they  are  a  sort  of  blueish-grey,  now 
I  look  better;  and  as  for  colour,  that  comes  and  goes. 
Blushing  is  often  a  sign  of  a  hardened  offender.  Do 
you  know  any  thing  of  a  casket  ? 

Miss  F.  Here  is  one  which  a  friend  has  just  de- 
livered to  my  keeping. 

Off.  And  which  I  must  beg  leave  to  secure, 
together  with  your  ladyship's  person.  "  Garnets, 
pearls,  diamond-bracelet,"  —  here  they  are,  sure 
enough. 

Miss  F.     Indeed,  I  am  innocent. 

Off.  Every  man  is  presumed  so  till  he  is  found 
otherwise. 

Miss  F.    Police  wit !     Have  you  a  warrant. 

Off.  Tolerably  cool  that.  Here  it  is,  signed  by 
Justice  Golding,  at  the  requisition  of  Reuben  Flint, 
who  deposes  that  you  have  robbed  him. 

Miss  F.  How  lucky  this  turns  out  ! — (aside) — 
Can  I  be  indulged  with  a  coach  ? 

Off.     To  Marlborough  Street  ?    certainly — an    old 
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offender — (aside) — The  thing  shall  be  conducted  with 
as  much  delicacy  as  is  consistent  with  security. 

Miss  F.     Police  manners  !     I  will  trust  myself  to 
your  protection  then.  [Exeunt. 


Scene — Police  Office. 
Justice,  Flint,  Officers,  &c. 

Just.  Before  we  proceed  to  extremities,  Mr. 
Flint,  let  me  entreat  you  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences. What  will  the  world  say  to  your  exposing 
your  own  child  ? 

Flint.  The  world  is  not  my  friend.  I  belong  to  a 
profession  which  has  long  brought  me  acquainted 
with  its  injustice.  I  return  scorn  for  scorn,  and 
desire  its  censure  above  its  plaudits. 

Just.  But  in  this  case  delicacy  must  make  you 
pause. 

Flint.  Delicacy — ha  !  ha  !  —  pawnbroker —  how 
fitly  these  words  suit !  Delicate  pawnbroker — deli- 
cate devil — let  the  law  take  its  course. 

Just.     Consider,  the  jewels  are  found. 

Flint.  'Tis  not  the  silly  baubles  I  regard.  Are 
you  a  man  ?  are  you  a  father  ?  and  think  you  I  could 
stoop  so  low,  vile  as  I  stand  here,  as  to  make  money 
— filthy  money — of  the  stuff  which  a  daughter's 
touch  had  desecrated  ?  Deep  in  some  pit  first  I 
would  bury  them. 

Just.  Yet  pause  a  little.  Consider.  An  only 
child. 

Flint.  Only,  only, — there  it  is  that  stings  me, 
makes  me  mad.  She  was  the  only  thing  I  had  to 
love  me — to  bear  me  up  against  the  nipping  injuries 
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of  the  world.     I  prate  when  I  should  act.     Bring  in 
your  prisoner. 

(The  Justice  makes  signs  to  an  Officer,  who 
goes  out,  and  returns  with  Miss  Flyn. 

Flint.  What  mockery  of  my  sight  is  here  ?  This 
is  no  daughter. 

Off.  Daughter,  or  no  daughter,  she  has  confessed 
to  this  casket. 

Flint,  (handling  it.) — The  very  same.  Was  it  in 
the  power  of  these  pale  splendours  to  dazzle  the 
sight  of  honesty — to  put  out  the  regardful  eye  of 
piety  and  daughter-love  ?  Why,  a  poor  glow-worm 
shows  more  brightly.  Bear  witness  how  I  valued 
them — (tramples  on  them.) — Fair  lady,  know  you 
aught  of  my  child  ? 

Miss  F.     I  shall  here  answer  no  questions. 

Just.  You  must  explain  how  you  came  by  these 
jewels,  Madam. 

Miss  F.  (aside.)     Now  confidence  assist  me  ! 

A  gentleman  in   the   neighbourhood  will  answer  for 
me 


jfust.     His  name 

Miss  F.     Pendulous- 


Just.     That  lives  in  the  next  street  ? 

Miss  F.     The  same now  I  have  him  sure. 

Just.  Let  him  be  sent  for.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man to  be  respectable,  and  will  accept  his  security. 

Flint.  Why  do  I  waste  my  time,  where  I  have  no 
business  ?  None — I  have  none  any  more  in  the 
world — none. 

Enter  Pendulous. 

Pen.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
summons  ? — Maria  here  ? 
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Flint.  Know  you  any  thing  of  my  daughter, 
Sir? 

Pen.  Sir,  I  neither  know  her  nor  yourself,  nor  why 
I  am  brought  hither ;  but  for  this  lady,  if  you  have 
any  thing  against  her,  I  will  answer  it  with  my  life 
and  fortunes. 

Just.     Make  out  the  bail-bond. 

Off.  {surveying  Pendulous.)  Please,  your  Worship, 
before  you  take  that  gentleman's  bond,  may  I  have 
leave  to  put  in  a  word  ? 

Pen.  {agitated.)     I  guess  what  is  coming. 

Off.  I  have  seen  that  gentleman  hold  up  his  hand 
at  a  criminal  bar. 

Just.     Ha ! 

Miss  F.  {aside.)     Better  and  better. 

Off.  My  eyes  cannot  deceive  me.  His  lips 
quivered  about,  while  he  was  being  tried,  just  as 
they  do  now.     His  name  is  not  Pendulous. 

Miss  F.     Excellent ! 

Off.  He  pleaded  to  the  name  of  Thomson  at  York 
Assizes. 

Just.     Can  this  be  true  ? 

Miss  F.     I  could  kiss  the  fellow ! 

Off.     He  was  had  up  for  a  footpad. 

Miss  F.     A  dainty  fellow  ! 

Pen.     My  iniquitous  fate  pursues  me  everywhere. 

Just.    You  confess,  then. 

Pen.     I  am  steeped  in  infamy. 

Miss  F.     I  am  as  deep  in  the  mire  as  yourself. 

Pen.     My  reproach  can  never  be  washed  out. 

Miss  F.     Nor  mine. 

Pen.     I  am  doomed  to  everlasting  shame. 

Miss  F.     We  are  both  in  a  predicament. 

Just.     I  am  in  a  maze  where  all  this  will  end. 
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Miss  F.  But  here  comes  one  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
will  guide  us  out  of  all  our  difficulties. 

Enter  Martan  and  Davenport. 

Mar.  {kneeling.)     My  dear  father  1 

Flint.     Do  I  dream? 

Mar.     I  am  your  Marian. 

Just.     Wonders  thicken  ! 

Flint.     The  casket — 

Miss  F.     Let  me  clear  up  the  rest. 

Flint.     The  casket — 

Miss  F.  Was  inadvertently  in  your  daughter's 
hand,  when,  by  an  artifice  of  her  maid  Lucy, — set 
on,  as  she  confesses,  by  this  gentleman  here, — 

Dav.     I  plead  guilty. 

Miss  F.  She  was  persuaded  that  you  were  in  a 
hurry  going  to  marry  her  to  an  object  of  her  dislike  ; 
nay,  that  he  was  actually  in  the  house  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  speed  of  her  flight  admitted  not  of  her 
depositing  the  jewels  ;  but  to  me,  who  have  been  her 
inseparable  companion  since  she  quitted  your  roof, 
she  intrusted  the  return  of  them  ;  which  the  precipi- 
tate measures  of  this  gentleman  (pointing  to  the 
Officer)  alone  prevented.  Mr.  Cutlet,  whom  I  see 
coming,  can  witness  this  to  be  true. 

Enter  Cutlet,  in  baste. 

Cut.  Ay,  poor  lamb!  poor  lamb!  lean  witness. 
I  have  run  in  such  a  haste,  hearing  how  affairs  stood, 
that  I  have  left  my  shambles  without  a  protector. 
If  your  Worship  had  seen  how  she  cried  (pointing  to 
Marian,)  and  trembled,  and  insisted  upon  being 
brought  to  her  father.  Mr.  Davenport  here  could  not 
stay  her. 
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Flint.  I  can  forbear  no  longer.  Marian,  will  you 
play  once  again,  to  please  your  old  father? 

Mar.  I  have  a  good  mind  to  make  you  buy 
me  a  new  grand  piano  for  your  naughty  suspicions 
of  me. 

Dav.     What  is  to  become  of  me. 

Flint.  I  will  do  more  than  that.  The  poor  lady 
shall  have  her  jewels  again. 

Mar.     Shall  she? 

Flint.  Upon  reasonable  terms,  (smiling.)  And 
now,  I  suppose,  the  court  may  adjourn. 

Dav.     Marian ! 

Flint.  I  guess  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,  Mr. 
Davenport;  but  you  have  behaved  upon  the  whole  so 
like  a  man  of  honour,  that  it  will  give  me  pleasure, 
if  you  will  visit  at  my  house  for  the  future ;  but 
(smiling)  not  clandestinely,  Marian. 

Mar.     Hush,  father ! 

Flint.  I  own  I  had  prejudices  against  gentry.  But 
I  have  met  with  so  much  candour  and  kindness 
among  my  betters  this  day — from  this  gentleman 
in  particular — (turning  to  the  Justice) — that  I  begin  to 
think  of  leaving  off  business,  and  setting  up  for  a 
gentleman  myself. 

Just.     You  have  the  feelings  of  one. 

Flint.     Marian  will  not  object  to  it. 

Just.  But  (turning  to  Miss  Flyn)  what  motive 
could  induce  this  lady  to  take  so  much  disgrace  upon 
herself,  when  a  word's  explanation  might  have  re- 
lieved her? 

Miss  F.  This  gentleman  (turning  to  Pendulous) 
can  explain. 

Pen.     The  devil ! 

Miss  F.     This  gentleman,  I  repeat  it,  whose  back- 
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wardness  in  concluding  a  long  and  honourable  suit 
from  a  mistaken  delicacy — 

Pen.     How ! 

Miss  F.  Drove  me  upon  the  expedient  of  involv- 
ing myself  in  the  same  disagreeable  embarrassments 
with  himself,  in  the  hope  that  a  more  perfect  sym- 
pathy might  subsist  between  us  for  the  future. 

Pen.     I  see  it — I  see  it  all. 

Just.  (To  Pendulous.)  You  were  then  tried  at  York  ? 

Pen.     I  was cast — 

jfust.     Condemned — 

Pen.     Executed. 

jfust.     How ! 

Pen.  Cut  down,  and  came  to  life  again.  False 
delicacy,  adieu  !  The  true  sort,  which  this  lady  has 
manifested — by  an  expedient  which  at  first  sight 
might  seem  a  little  unpromising,  has  cured  me  of 
the  other.     We  are  now  on  even  terms. 

Miss  F.     And  may — 

Pen.     Marry, — I  know  it  was  your  word. 

Miss  F.     And  make  a  very  quiet — 

Pen.     Exemplary — 

Miss  F.     Agreeing  pair  of — 

Pen.    Acquitted  Felons. 

Flint.  And  let  the  prejudiced  against  our  pro- 
fession acknowledge  that  a  money-lender  may  have 
the  heart  of  a  father ;  and  that  in  the  casket,  whose 
loss  grieved  him  so  sorely,  he  valued  nothing  so  dear 
as  {turning  to  Marian)  one  poor  domestic  jewel. 


SKETCHES, 
EPHEMERAL    PAPERS,    &c. 


JOHN   KEMBLE,  AND  GODWIN'S  TRAGEDY 
OF  "ANTONIO. 


The  story  of  his  swallowing  opium-pills  to  keep  him 
lively  upon  the  first  night  of  a  certain  tragedy,  we 
may  presume  to  be  a  piece  of  retaliatory  pleasantry 
on  the  part  of  the  suffering  author.  But,  indeed, 
John  had  the  art  of  diffusing  a  complacent  equable 
dulness  (which  you  knew  not  where  to  quarrel  with) 
over  a  piece  which  he  did  not  like,  beyond  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  John  Kemble  had  made  up  his 
mind  early,  that  all  the  good  tragedies  which  could 
be  written  had  been  written  ;  and  he  resented  any 
new  attempt.  His  shelves  were  full.  The  old 
standards  were  scope  enough  for  his  ambition.  He 
ranged  in  them  absolute;  and  "fair  in  Otway,  full 
in  Shakspeare  shone."  He  succeeded  to  the  old  law- 
ful thrones,  and  did  not  care  to  adventure  bottomry 
with  a  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  or  any  casual  specu- 
lator that  offered. 

I  remember,  too  acutely  for  my  peace,  the  deadly 
extinguisher  which  he  put  upon  my  friend  G.'s  "  An- 
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tonio."  G.,  satiate  with  visions  of  political  justice, 
(possibly  not  to  be  realized  in  our  time,)  or  willing  to 
let  the  sceptical  worldlings  see  that  his  anticipations 
of  the  future  did  not  preclude  a  warm  sympathy  for 
men  as  they  are  and  have  been,  wrote  a  tragedy.  He 
chose  a  story,  affecting,  romantic,  Spanish ;  the  plot 
simple,  without  being  naked ;  the  incidents  uncom- 
mon, without  being  overstrained.  Antonio,  who 
gives  the  name  to  the  piece,  is  a  sensitive  young 
Castilian,  who,  in  a  fit  of  his  country  honour,  immo- 
lates his  sister. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate  the  catastrophe.  The 
play,  reader,  is  extant  in  choice  English ;  and  you 
will  employ  a  spare  half-crown  not  injudiciously  in 
the  quest  of  it. 

The  conception  was  bold ;  and  the  denouement,  the 
time  and  place  in  which  the  hero  of  it  existed,  con- 
sidered, not  much  out  of  keeping  :  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  required  a  delicacy  of  handling,  both 
from  the  author  and  the  performer,  so  as  not  much 
to  shock  the  prejudices  of  a  modern  English  audi- 
ence. G.,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  his  part.  John, 
who  was  in  familiar  habits  with  the  philosopher,  had 
undertaken  to  play  Antonio.  Great  expectations 
were  formed.  A  philosopher's  first  play  was  a  new 
era.  The  night  arrived.  I  was  favoured  with  a  seat 
in  an  advantageous  box,  between  the  author  and  his 
friend  M.  G.  sat  cheerful  and  confident.  In  his 
friend  M.'s  looks,  who  had  perused  the  manuscript, 
I  read  some  terror.  Antonio,  in  the  person  of  John 
Philip  Kemble,  at  length  appeared,  starched  out  in  a 
ruff  which  no  one  could  dispute,  and  in  most  irre- 
proachable mustachios.  John  always  dressed  most 
provokingly  correct  on   these  occasions.      The  first 
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act  swept  by,  solemn  and  silent.  It  went  off,  as  G. 
assured  M.,  exactly  as  the  opening  act  of  a  piece — 
the  protasis — should  do.  The  cue  of  the  spectators 
was  to  be  mute.  The  characters  were  but  in  their 
introduction.  The  passions  and  the  incidents  would 
be  developed  hereafter.  Applause  hitherto  would 
be  impertinent.  Silent  attention  was  the  effect  all- 
desirable.  Poor  M.  acquiesced  ;  but  in  his  honest, 
friendly  face  I  could  discern  a  working  which  told 
how  much  more  acceptable  the  plaudit  of  a  single 
hand  (however  misplaced)  would  have  been  than  all 
this  reasoning.  The  second  act  (as  in  duty  bound) 
rose  a  little  in  interest;  but  still  John  kept  his  forces 
under, — in  policy,  as  G.  would  have  it, — and  the 
audience  were  most  complacently  attentive.  The 
protasis,  in  fact,  was  scarcely  unfolded.  The  interest 
would  warm  in  the  next  act,  against  which  a  special 
incident  was  provided.  M.  wiped  his  cheek,  flushed 
with  a  friendly  perspiration, — 'tis  M.'s  way  of  show- 
ing his  zeal, — "  from  every  pore  of  him  a  perfume 
falls."  I  honour  it  above  Alexander's.  He  had  once 
or  twice  during  this  act  joined  his  palms  in  a  feeble 
endeavour  to  elicit  a  sound  ;  they  emitted  a  solitary 
noise  without  an  echo  .  there  was  no  deep  to  answer 
to  his  deep.  G.  repeatedly  begged  him  to  be  quiet. 
The  third  act  at  length  brought  on  the  scene  which 
was  to  warm  the  piece  progressively  to  the  final 
flaming-forth  of  the  catastrophe.  A  philosophic 
calm  settled  upon  the  clear  brow  of  G.  as  it  ap- 
proached. The  lips  of  M.  quivered.  A  challenge 
was  held  forth  upon  the  stage,  and  there  was  a  pro- 
mise of  a  fight.  The  pit  roused  themselves  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion,  and,  as  their  manner  is, 
seemed  disposed   to  make   a  ring  ;    when   suddenly 
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Antonio,  who  was  the  challenged,  turning  the  tables 
upon  the  hot  challenger,  Don  Gusman,  (who,  by  the 
way,  should  have  had  his  sister,)  balks  his  humour, 
and  the  pit's  reasonable  expectation  at  the  same 
time,  with  some  speeches  out  of  the  new  philosophy 
against  duelling.  The  audience  were  here  fairly 
caught;  their  courage  was  up,  and  on  the  alert;  a 

few  blows,  ding  dong,  as  R s,  the  dramatist, 

afterwards  expressed  it  to  me,  might  have  done  the 
business, — when  their  most  exquisite  moral  sense 
was  suddenly  called  in  to  assist  in  the  mortifying 
negation  of  their  own  pleasure.  They  could  not  ap- 
plaud for  disappointment ;  they  would  not  condemn 
for  morality's  sake.  The  interest  stood  stone-still  ; 
and  John's  manner  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  un- 
petrify  it.  It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere furnished  some  pretext  for  asthmatic  affec- 
tions. One  began  to  cough  :  his  neighbour  sym- 
pathized with  him,  till  a  cough  became  epidemical. 
But  when,  from  being  half  artificial  in  the  pit,  the 
cough  got  frightfully  naturalized  among  the  fictitious 
persons  of  the  drama,  and  Antonio  himself  (albeit  it 
was  not  set  down  in  the  stage  directions)  seemed 
more  intent  upon  relieving  his  own  lungs  than  the 
distresses  of  the  author  and  his  friends,  then  G. 
"  first  knew  fear,"  and,  mildly  turning  to  M.,  inti- 
mated that  he  had  not  been  aware  that  Mr.  Kemble 
laboured  under  a  cold,  and  that  the  performance 
might  possibly  have  been  postponed  with  advantage 
for  soms  nights  further, — still  keeping  the  same 
serene  countenance,  while  M.  sweated  like  a  bull. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  pursue  the  fates  of  this 
ill-starred  evening.  In  vain  did  the  plot  thicken  in 
the  scenes  that  followed,  in  vain  the  dialogue  wax 
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more  passionate  and  stirring,  and  the  progress  of 
the  sentiment  point  more  and  more  clearly  to  the 
arduous  development  which  impended.  In  vain  the 
action  was  accelerated,  while  the  acting  stood  still. 
From  the  beginning,  John  had  taken  his  stand, — had 
wound  himself  up  to  an  even  tenour  of  stately  decla- 
mation, from  which  no  exigence  of  dialogue  or  person 
could  make  him  swerve  for  an  instant.  To  dream  of 
his  rising  with  the  scene  (the  common  trick  of  tra- 
gedians) was  preposterous ;  for  from  the  onset  he 
had  planted  himself,  as  upon  a  terrace,  on  an  eminence 
vastly  above  the  audience,  and  he  kept  that  sublime 
level  to  the  end.  He  looked  from  his  throne  of 
elevated  sentiment  upon  the  under-world  of  spectators 
with  a  most  sovereign  and  becoming  contempt.  There 
was  excellent  pathos  delivered  out  to  them  :  an  they 
would  receive  it,  so  ;  an  they  would  not  receive  it, 
so.  There  was  no  offence  against  decorum  in  all 
this  ;  nothing  to  condemn,  to  damn  :  not  an  irre- 
verent symptom  of  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The 
procession  of  verbiage  stalked  on  through  four  and 
five  acts,  no  one  venturing  to  predict  what  would 
come  of  it ;  when,  towards  the  winding-up  of  the 
latter,  Antonio,  with  an  irrelevancy  that  seemed  to 
stagger  Elvira  herself, — for  she  had  been  coolly 
arguing  the  point  of  honour  with  him, — suddenly 
whips  out  a  poniard,  and  stabs  his  sister  to  the  heart. 
The  effect  was  as  if  a  murder  had  been  committed  in 
cold  blood.  The  whole  house  rose  up  in  clamorous 
indignation,  demanding  justice.  The  feeling  rose 
far  above  hisses.  I  believe  at  that  instant,  if  they 
could  have  got  him,  they  would  have  torn  the  un- 
fortunate author  to  pieces.  Not  that  the  act  itself 
was  so  exorbitant,  or  of  a  complexion  different  from 
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what  they  themselves  would  have  applauded  upon 
another  occasion  in  a  Brutus  or  an  Appius  ;  but  for 
want  of  attending  to  Antonio's  words,  which  palpably 
led  to  the  expectation  of  no  less  dire  an  event, 
instead  of  being  seduced  by  his  manner,  which  seemed 
to  promise  a  sleep  of  a  less  alarming  nature  than  it 
was  his  cue  to  inflict  upon  Elvira,  they  found  them- 
selves betrayed  into  an  accompliceship  of  murder,  a 
perfect  misprision  of  parricide,  while  they  dreamed  of 
nothing  less. 

M.,  I  believe,  was  the  only  person  who  suffered 
acutely  from  the  failure  ;  for  G.  thenceforward,  with 
a  serenity  unattainable  but  by  the  true  philosophy, 
abandoning  a  precarious  popularity,  retired  into  his 
fast  hold  of  speculation, — the  drama  in  which  the 
world  was  to  be  his  tiring-room,  and  remote  posterity 
his  applauding  spectators  at  once  and  actors. 
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I  do  not  know  a  more  mortifying  thing  ihan  to  be  con- 
scious of  a  foregone  delight,  with  a  total  oblivion  of 
the  person  and  manner  which  conveyed  it.  In  dreams 
I  often  stretch  and  strain  after  the  countenance  of 
Edwin  whom  I  once  saw  in  "  Peeping  Tom."  I 
cannot  catch  a  feature  of  him.  He  is  no  more  to  me 
than  Nokes  or  Pinkethman.  Parsons,  and,  still 
vol.  v.  2  D 
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more,  Dodd,  were  near  being  lost  to  me  till  I  was 
lefreshed  with  their  portraits  (fine  treat)  the  other 
day  at  Mr.  Matthews's  gallery  at  Highgate  ;  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Hogarth  pictures  a  few 
years  since  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall,  was  the  most 
delightful  collection  I  ever  gained  admission  to. 
There  hang  the  players,  in  their  single  persons  and 
in  grouped  scenes,  from  the  Restoration,  —  Better- 
tons,  Booths,  Garricks, — justifying  the  prejudices 
which  we  entertain  for  them  ;  the  Bracegirdles,  the 
Mountforts,  and  the  Oldfields,  fresh  as  Cibber  has 
described  them  ;  the  Woffington  (a  true  Hogarth) 
upon  a  couch,  dallying  and  dangerous  ;  the  screen 
scene  in  Brinsley's  famous  comedy  ;  with  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Abingdon  whom  I  have  not  seen  ;  and  the  rest, 
whom,  having  seen,  I  see  still  there.  There  is  Hen- 
derson, unrivalled  in  Comus,  whom  I  saw  at  second- 
hand in  the  elder  Harley  ;  Harley,  the  rival  of  Holman, 
in  Horatio  ;  Holman,  with  the  bright  glittering  teeth, 
in  Lothario,  and  the  deep  paviour's  sighs  in  Romeo, 
the  jolliest  person  ("our  son  is  fat")  of  any  Hamlet 
I  have  yet  seen,  with  the  most  laudable  attempts 
(for  a  personable  man)  at  looking  melancholy;  and 
Pope,  the  abdicated  monarch  of  tragedy  and  comedy, 
in  Harry  the  Eighth  ;  and  Lord  Townley.  There 
hang  the  two  Aickins,  brethren  in  mediocrity  ; 
Wroughton,  who  in  Kitely  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  in  prouder  days  he  had  personated  Alexander  ; 
the  specious  form  of  John  Palmer,  with  the  special 
effrontery  of  Bobby  ;  Bensley,  with  the  trumpet- 
tongue  ;  and  little  Quick  (the  retired  Dioclesian  of 
Islington),  with  his  squeak  like  a  Bart'lemew  fiddle. 
There  are  fixed,  cold  as  in  life,  the  immovable 
features    of    Moody,    who,     afraid    of    o'erstepping 
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Nature,  sometimes  stopped  short  of  her;  and  the 
restless  fidgetiness  of  Lewis,  who,  with  no  such 
fears,  not  seldom  leaped  o'  the  other  side.  There 
hang  Farren  and  Whitfield,  and  Burton  and  Philli- 
more,  names  of  small  account  in  those  times,  but 
which,  remembered  now,  or  casually  recalled  by  the 
sight  of  an  old  play-bill,  with  their  associated  recor- 
dations, can  "drown  an  eye  unused  to  flow."  There 
too  hangs,  not  far  removed  from  them  in  death,  the 
graceful  plainness  of  the  first  Mrs.  Pope,  with  a  voice 
unstrung  by  age,  but  which  in  her  better  days  must 
have  competed  with  the  silver  tones  of  Barry  him- 
self, so  enchanting  in  decay  do  I  remember  it, — of 
all  her  lady  parts,  exceeding  herself  in  the  "Lady 
Quakeress"  (there  earth  touched  heaven)  of  O'Keefe, 
when  she  played  it  to  the  "  merry  cousin  "  of  Lewis  ; 
and  Mrs.  Mattocks,  the  sensiblest  of  viragos ;  and 
Miss  Pope,  a  gentlewoman  ever,  to  the  verge  of  un 
gentility,  with  Churchill's  compliment  still  burnish- 
ing upon  her  gay  honeycomb  lips.  There  are  the 
two  Bannisters,  and  Sedgwick,  and  Kelly,  and  Dig- 
num  (Diggy),  and  the  by-gone  features  of  Mrs.  Ward, 
matchless  in  Lady  Loverule  ;  and  the  collective 
majesty  of  the  whole  Kemble  family ;  and  (Shak- 
speare's  woman)  Dora  Jordan  ;  and,  by  her,  two 
antics,  who,  in  former  and  in  latter  days,  have  chiefly 
beguiled  us  of  our  griefs ;  whose  portraits  we  shall 
strive  to  recall,  for  the  sympathy  of  those  who  may 
not  have  had  the  benefit  of  viewing  the  matchless 
Highgate  collection. 
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Dehortations  from  the  use  of  strong  liquors  have 
been  the  favourite  topic  of  sober  declaimers  in  all 
ages,  and  have  been  received  with  abundance  of 
applause  by  water-drinking  critics.  But  with  the 
patient  himself,  the  man  that  is  to  be  cured,  unfor- 
tunately their  sound  has  seldom  prevailed.  Yet  the 
evil  is  acknowledged,  the  remedy  simple  :  Abstain. 
No  force  can  oblige  a  man  to  raise  the  glass  to  his 
head  against  his  will.  'Tis  as  easy  as  not  to  steal, 
not  to  tell  lies. 

Alas  !  the  hand  to  pilfer  and  the  tongue  to  bear 
false  witness  have  no  constitutional  tendency. 
These  are  actions  indifferent  to  them.  At  the  first 
instance  of  the  reformed  will,  they  can  be  brought  off 
without  a  murmur.  The  itching  finger  is  but  a  figure 
in  speech,  and  the  tongue  of  the  liar  can  with  the  same 
natural  delight  give  forth  useful  truths  with  which  it 
has  been  accustomed  to  scatter  their  pernicious  con- 
traries.    But  when  a  man  has  commenced  sot 
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0  pause,  thou  sturdy  moralist,  thou  person  of  stout 
nerves  and  a  strong  head,  whose  liver  is  happily 
untouched,  and  ere  thy  gorge  riseth  at  the  name  which 
I  have  written,  first  learn  what  the  thing  is  ;  how 
much  of  compassion,  how  much  of  human  allowance, 
thou  mayest  virtuously  mingle  with  thy  disapproba- 
tion. Trample  not  on  the  ruins  of  a  man.  Exact 
not,  under  so  terrible  a  penalty  as  infamy,  a  resuscita- 
tion from  a  state  of  death  almost  as  real  as  that  from 
which  Lazarus  rose,  not  but  by  a  miracle. 

Begin  a  reformation,  and  custom  will  make  it  easy. 
But  what  if  the  beginning  be  dreadful,  the  first  steps 
not  like  climbing  a  mountain  but  going  through  fire  ! 
what  if  the  whole  system  must  undergo  a  change 
violent  as  that  which  we  conceive  of  the  mutation  ol 
form  in  some  insects  !  what  if  a  process  compar- 
able to  flaying  alive  be  to  be  gone  through  !  Is  the 
weakness  that  sinks  under  such  struggles  to  be 
confounded  with  the  pertinacity  which  clings  to 
other  vices,  which  have  induced  no  constitutional 
necessity,  no  engagement  of  the  whole  victim,  body 
and  soul  ? 

1  have  known  one  in  that  state,  when  he  has  tried 
to  abstain  but  for  one  evening, — though  the  poisonous 
potion  had  long  ceased  to  bring  back  its  first  enchant- 
ments, though  he  was  sure  it  would  rather  deepen  his 
gloom  than  brighten  it, — in  the  violence  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  necessity  he  has  felt  of  getting  rid  of  the 
present  sensation  at  any  rate,  I  have  known  him  to 
scream  out,  to  cry  aloud,  for  the  anguish  and  pain  oi 
the  strife  within  him. 

Why  should  I  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak  is  myself  ?  I  have  no  puling  apology 
to  make  to  mankind.     I  see  them  all  in  one  way  cr 
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another  deviating  from  the  pure  reason.  It  is  to  my 
own  nature  alone  I  am  accountable  for  the  woe  that  I 
have  brought  upon  it. 

I  believe  that  there  are  constitutions,  robust  heads 
and  iron  insides,  whom  scarce  any  excesses  can  hurt ; 
whom  brandy,  (I  have  seen  them  drink  it  like  wine,) 
at  all  events  whom  win'^  taken  in  ever  so  plentiful  a 
measure,  can  do  no  worse  injury  to  than  just  to 
muddle  their  faculties,  perhaps  never  very  pellucid. 
On  them  this  discourse  is  wasted.  They  would  but 
laugh  at  a  weak  brother,  who,  trying  his  strength  with 
them,  and  coming  off  foiled  from  the  contest,  would 
fain  persuade  them  that  such  agonistic  exercises  are 
dangerous.  It  is  to  a  very  different  description  of 
persons  I  speak.  It  is  to  the  weak,  the  nervous  ;  to 
those  who  feel  the  want  of  some  artificial  aid  to  raise 
their  spirits  in  society  to  what  is  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  pitch  of  all  around  them  without  it.  This  is 
the  secret  of  our  drinking.  Such  must  fly  the  con- 
vivial board  in  the  first  instance,  if  they  do  not  mean 
to  sell  themselves  for  term  of  life. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  had  completed  my  six-and- 
twentieth  year.  I  had  lived  from  the  period  of  leaving 
school  to  that  time  pretty  much  in  solitude.  My 
companions  were  chiefly  books,  or  at  most  one  or 
two  living  ones  of  my  own  book-loving  and  sober 
stamp.  I  rose  early,  went  to  bed  betimes,  and  the 
faculties  which  God  had  given  me,  I  have  reason  to 
think,  did  not  rust  in  me  unused. 

About  that  time  I  fell  in  with  some  companions  of 
a  different  order.  They  were  men  of  boisterous 
spirits,  sitters  up  a-nights,  disputants,  drunken  ;  yet 
seemed  to  have  something  noble  about  them.  We 
dealt  about  the  wit.  or  what  passes  for  it  after  mid- 
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night,  jovially.  Of  the  quality  called  "  fancy"  I  cer- 
tainly possessed  a  larger  share  than  my  companions. 
Encouraged  by  their  applause,  I  set  up  for  a  professed 
joker; — I,  who  of  all  men  am  least  fitted  for  such  an 
occupation,  having,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty which  I  experience  at  all  times  of  finding  words 
to  express  my  meaning,  a  natural  nervous  impediment 
in  my  speech. 

Reader,  if  you  are  gifted  with  nerves  like  mine, 
aspire  to  any  character  but  that  of  a  wit.  When  you 
find  a  tickling  relish  upon  your  tongue  disposing  you 
to  that  sort  of  conversation,  especially  if  you  find  a 
preternatural  flow  of  ideas  setting  in  upon  you  at  the 
sight  of  a  bottle  and  fresh  glasses,  avoid  giving  way 
to  it  as  you  would  fly  your  greatest  destruction.  If 
you  cannot  crush  the  power  of  fancy,  or  that  within 
you  which  you  mistake  for  such,  divert  it,  give  it 
some  other  play.  Write  an  essay,  pen  a  character 
or  description, — but  not,  as  I  do  now,  with  tears 
trickling  down  your  cheeks. 

To  be  an  object  of  compassion  to  friends,  of  deri- 
sion to  foes  ;  to  be  suspected  by  strangers,  stared  at 
by  fools  ;  to  be  esteemed  dull  when  you  cannot  be 
witty,  to  be  applauded  for  witty  when  you  know  that 
you  have  been  dull ;  to  be  called  upon  for  the  extem- 
poraneous exercise  of  that  faculty  which  no  premedi- 
tation can  give  ;  to  be  spurred  on  to  efforts  which  end 
in  contempt ;  to  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth  which 
procures  the  procurer  hatred  ;  to  give  pleasure  and  be 
paid  with  squinting  malice  ;  to  swallow  draughts  of 
life-destroying  wine  which  are  to  be  distilled  into  airy 
breath  to  tickle  vain  auditors  ;  to  mortgage  miserable 
morrows  for  nights  of  madness  ;  to  waste  whole  seas 
of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  little  incon- 
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siderable  drops  of  grudging  applause, — are  the  wages 
of  buffoonery  and  death. 

Time,  which  has  a  sure  stroke  at  dissolving  all 
connections  which  have  no  solider  fastening  than 
this  liquid  cement,  more  kind  to  me  than  my  own 
taste  or  penetration,  at  length  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
supposed  qualities  of  my  first  friends.  No  trace  of 
them  is  left  but  in  the  vices  which  they  introduced, 
and  the  habits  they  infixed.  In  them  my  friends 
survive  still,  and  exercise  ample  retribution  for -any 
supposed  infidelity  that  I  may  have  been  guilty  of 
towards  them. 

My  next  more  immediate  companions  were  and  are 
persons  of  such  intrinsic  and  felt  worth,  that  though 
accidentally  their  acquaintance  has  proved  pernicious 
to  me,  I  do  not  know  that  if  the  thing  were 
to  do  over  again,  I  should  have  the  courage  to 
eschew  the  mischief  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  the 
benefit.  I  came  to  them  reeking  from  the  steams 
of  my  late  over-heated  notions  of  companionship  ; 
and  the  slightest  fuel  which  they  unconsciously 
afforded  was  sufficient  to  feed  my  old  fires  into  a 
propensity. 

They  were  no  drinkers  ;  but  one,  from  professional 
habits,  and  another  from  a  custom  derived  from  his 
father,  smoked  tobacco.  The  Devil  could  not  have 
devised  a  more  subtle  trap  to  re-take  a  backsliding 
penitent.  The  transition,  from  gulping  down  draughts 
of  liquid  fire  to  puffing  out  innocuous  blasts  of  dry 
smoke,  was  so  like  cheating  him.  But  he  is  too 
hard  for  us  when  we  hope  to  commute.  He  beats  us 
at  barter;  and  when  we  think  to  set  off  a  new  failing 
against  an  old  infirmity,  'tis  odds  but  he  puts  the 
trick  upon  us  of  two  for  one.     That  (comparatively) 
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white  devil  of  tobacco  brought  with   him  in  the  end 
seven  devils  worse  than  himself. 

It  were  impertinent  to  carry  the  reader  through  all 
the  processes  by  which,  from  smoking  at  first  with 
malt  liquor,  I  took  my  degrees  through  thin  wines, 
through  stronger  wine  and  water,  through  small 
punch,  to  those  juggling  compositions,  which,  under 
the  name  of  mixed  liquors,  slur  a  great  deal  of  brandy 
or  other  poison  under  less  and  less  water  continually, 
until  they  come  next  to  none,  and  so  to  none  at  all. 
But  it  is  hateful  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  my 
Tartarus. 

I  should  repel  my  readers,  from  a  mere  incapacity 
of  believing  me,  were  I  to  tell  them  what  tobacco  has 
been  to  me,  the  drudging  service  which  I  have  paid,  the 
slavery  which  I  have  vowed  to  it ;  how,  when  I  have 
resolved  to  quit  it,  a  feeling  as  of  ingratitude  has 
started  up  ;  how  it  has  put  on  personal  claims  and 
made  the  demands  of  a  friend  upon  me  ;  how  the 
reading  of  it  casually  in  a  book,  as  where  Adams  takes 
his  whiff  in  the  chimney-corner  of  some  inn  in  "Joseph 
Andrews,"  orPiscator  in  the  "Complete  Angler"  breaks 
his  fast  upon  a  morning  pipe  in  that  delicate  room 
Piscatoribus  Sacrum,  has  in  a  moment  broken  down 
the  resistance  of  weeks ;  how  a  pipe  was  ever  in  my 
midnight  path  before  me,  till  the  vision  forced  me  to 
realise  it ;  how  then  its  ascending  vapours  curled,  its 
fragrance  lulled,  and  the  thousand  delicious  minister- 
ings  conversant  about  it,  employing  every  faculty, 
extracted  the  sense  of  pain  ;  how  from  illuminating 
it  came  to  darken,  from  a  quick  solace  it  turned  to  a 
negative  relief,  thence  to  a  restlessness  and  dissatis- 
faction, thence  to  a  positive  misery  ;  how,  even  now, 
when   the  whole  secret  stands   confessed   in   all   its 
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dreadful  truth  before  me,  I  feel  myself  linked  to 
it  beyond  the  power  of  revocation !  Bone  of  my 
bone 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  examine  the  motives  of 
their  actions,  to  reckon  up  the  countless  nails  that 
rivet  the  chains  of  habit,  or  perhaps  being  bound  by 
none  so  obdurate  as  those  I  have  confessed  to,  may 
recoil  from  this  as  from  an  overcharged  picture.  But 
what  short  of  such  a  bondage  is  it,  which  in  spite  of 
protesting  friends,  a  weeping  wife,  and  a  reprobating 
world,  chains  down  many  a  poor  fellow,  of  no  original 
indisposition  to  goodness,  to  his  pipe  and  his  pot ! 

I  have  seen  a  print  after  Correggio,  in  which  three 
female  figures  are  ministering  to  a  man  who  sits  fast 
bound  at  the  root  of  a  tree.  Sensuality  is  soothing 
him,  Evil  Habit  is  nailing  him  to  a  branch,  and  Re- 
pugnance at  the  same  instant  of  time  is  applying  a 
snake  to  his  side.  In  his  face  is  feeble  delight,  the 
recollection  of  past  rather  than  perception  of  present 
pleasures,  languid  enjoyment  of  evil  with  utter  im- 
becility to  good,  a  Sybaritic  effeminacy,  a  submission 
to  bondage,  the  springs  of  the  will  gone  down  like  a 
broken  clock,  the  sin  and  the  suffering  co-instantaneous, 
or  the  latter  forerunning  the  former,  remorse  preceding 
action  ;  all  this  represented  in  one  point  of  time. 
When  I  saw  this,  I  admired  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
painter  ;  but  when  I  went  away  I  wept,  because  I 
thought  of  my  own  condition. 

Of  that  there  is  no  hope  that  it  should  ever  change. 
The  waters  have  gone  over  me.  But  out  of  the  black 
depths,  could  I  be  heard,  I  would  cry  out  to  all  those 
who  have  but  set  a  foot  in  the  perilous  flood.  Could 
the  youth,  to  whom  the  flavour  of  his  first  wine  is 
delicious  as  the  opening  scenes  of  life  or  the  entering 
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upon  some  newly  discovered  paradise,  look  into  my 
desolation,  and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary 
thing  it  is  when  a  man  shall  feel  himself  going  down 
a  precipice  with  open  eyes  and  a  passive  will, — to  see 
his  destruction  and  have  no  power  to  stop  it,  and  yet 
to  feel  it  all  the  way  emanating  from  himself;  to  per- 
ceive all  goodness  emptied  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  to 
be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was  otherwise  ;  to 
bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  self-ruin  : 
— could  he  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last 
night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this  night's 
repetition  of  the  folly ;  could  he  feel  the  body  of  the 
death  out  of  which  I  cry  hourly  with  feebler  and 
feebler  outcry  to  be  delivered, — it  were  enough  to 
make  him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth 
in  all  the  pride  of  its  mantling  temptation  ;  to  make 
him  clasp  his  teeth, 

and  not  undo  'em 
To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  thro'  em. 

Yea,  but  (methinks  I  hear  somebody  object)  if 
sobriety  be  that  fine  thing  you  would  have  us  to 
understand,  if  the  comforts  of  a  cool  brain  are  to  be 
preferred  to  that  state  of  heated  excitement  which 
you  describe  and  deplore,  what  hinders  in  your  in- 
stance that  you  do  not  return  to  those  habits  from 
which  you  would  induce  others  never  to  swerve  ?  If 
the  blessing  be  worth  preserving,  is  it  not  worth  re- 
covering ? 

Recovering  !■ — O  if  a  wish  could  transport  me  back 
to  those  days  of  youth,  when  a  draught  from  the  next 
clear  spring  could  slake  any  heat  which  Summer  suns 
and  youthful  exercise  had  power  to  stir  up  in  the 
blood,  how  gladly  would  I  return  to  thee,  pure  element, 
the  drink  of  children,  and  of  child-like  holy  hermit  ! 
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In  my  dreams  I  can  sometimes  fancy  thy  cool  re- 
freshment purling  over  my  burning  tongue.  But  my 
waking  stomach  rejects  it.  That  which  refreshes 
innocence,  only  makes  me  sick  and  faint. 

But  is  there  no  middle  way  betwixt  total  abstinence 
and   the   excess  which    kills   you  ?     For  your   sake, 
reader,  and  that   you  may   never   attain  to   my  ex- 
perience, with   pain   I  must  utter  the  dreadful  truth, 
that  there  is  none,  none  that  I  can  find.    In  my  stage 
of  habit,  (I   speak  not  of  habits   less  confirmed1  for 
some  of  them  I  believe  the  advice  to  be  most  pru- 
dential,) in  the  stage  which  I  have  reached,  to  stop 
short  of  that  measure  which  is  sufficient  to  draw  on 
torpor  and  sleep,  the  benumbing  apoplectic  sleep  of 
the  drunkard,  is  to  have  taken  none  at  all.     The  pain 
of  the  self-denial  is  all  one.     And  what  that  is,   I 
would  rather  the  reader  should  believe  on  my  credit 
than  know  from  his  own  trial.    He  will  come  to  know 
it  whenever  he   shall  arrive  in  that  state,  in  which, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  reason  shall  only  visit 
him  through  intoxication  :  for  it  is  a  fearful  truth,  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  by  repeated  acts  of  intemper- 
ance may  be  driven  from  their  orderly  sphere  of  action, 
their  clear  daylight   ministeries,  until    they  shall  be 
brought  at  last  to  depend,  for  the  faint  manifestation 
of  their  departing  energies,  upon  the  returning  periods 
of  the  fatal  madness  to  which  they  owe  their  devasta- 
tion.    The  drinking  man  is  never  less  himself  than 
during  his  sober  intervals.     Evil  is  so  far  his  good.1 


1  When  poor  M painted  his  last  picture,  with   a  pencil  in 

one  trembling  hand  and  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  in  the  other,  his 
fingers  owed  the  comparative  steadiness  with  which  they  were  enabled 
to  go  through  their  task  in  an  imperfect  manner,  to  a  temporary  firm- 
ness derived  from  a  repetition  of  practices  the  general  efFect  of  which 
had  shaken  both  them  and  him  so  terribly. 
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Behold  me  then,  in  the  robust  period  of  life,  re- 
duced to  imbecility  and  decay  !  Hear  me  count  my 
gains,  and  the  profits  which  I  have  derived  from  the 
midnight  cup. 

Twelve  years  ago  I  was  possessed  of  a  healthy 
frame  of  mind  and  body.  I  was  never  strong,  but  I 
think  my  constitution  (for  a  weak  one)  was  as  happily 
exempt  from  the  tendency  to  any  malady  as  it  was 
possible  to  be.  I  scarce  knew  what  it  was  to  ail  any 
thing.  Now,  except  when  I  am  losing  myself  in  a 
sea  of  drink,  I  am  never  free  from  those  uneasy  sen- 
sations in  head  and  stomach,  which  are  so  much 
worse  to  bear  than  any  definite  pains  or  aches. 

At  that  time  I  was  seldom  in  bed  after  six  in  the 
morning,  Summer  and  Winter.  I  awoke  refreshed, 
and  seldom  without  some  merry  thoughts  in  my  head, 
or  some  piece  of  a  song  to  welcome  the  new-born 
day.  Now,  the  first  feeling  which  besets  me,  after 
stretching  out  the  hours  of  recumbence  to  their  last 
possible  extent,  is  a  forecast  of  the  wearisome  day 
that  lies  before  me,  with  a  secret  wish  that  I  could 
have  lain  on  still,  or  never  awaked. 

Life  itself,  my  waking  life,  has  much  of  the  con- 
fusion, the  trouble,  and  obscure  perplexity  of  an  ill 
dream.  In  the  day  time  I  stumble  upon  dark  moun- 
tains. 

Business,  which,  though  never  very  particularly 
adapted  to  my  natur.,  yet  as  something  of  necessity 
to  be  gone  through,  and  therefore  best  undertaken 
with  cheerfulness,  I  used  to  enter  upon  with  some 
degree  of  alacrity,  now  wearies,  affrights,  perplexes 
me.  I  fancy  all  sorts  of  discouragements,  and  am 
ready  to  give  up  an  occupation  which  gives  me  bread, 
from  a  harassing  conceit  of  incapacity.     The  slightest 
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commission  given  me  by  a  friend,  or  any  small  dutv 
which  I  have  to  perform  for  myself,  such  as  giving 
orders  to  a  tradesman,  &c,  haunts  me  as  a  labour 
impossible  to  be  got  through  ;  so  much  the  springs  of 
action  are  broken. 

The  same  cowardice  attends  me  in  all  my  inter- 
course with  mankind.  I  dare  not  promise  that  a 
friend's  honour,  or  his  cause,  would  be  safe  in  my 
keeping,  if  I  were  put  to  the  expense  of  any  manly 
resolution  in  defending  it ;  so  much  are  the  springs 
of  moral  action  deadened  within  me. 

My  favourite  occupations  in  times  past  now  cease 
to  entertain.  I  can  do  nothing  readily.  Application 
for  ever  so  short  a  time  almost  kills  me.  This  poor 
abstract  of  my  condition  was  penned  at  long  intervals, 
with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  connection  of  thought, 
which  is  now  difficult  to  me. 

The  noble  passages  which  formerly  delighted  me 
in  history  or  poetic  fiction,  now  only  draw  a  few  weak 
tears,  allied  to  dotage.  My  broken  and  dispirited 
nature  seems  to  sink  before  any  thing  great  and 
admirable. 

I  perpetually  catch  myself  in  tears,  for  any  cause, 
or  none.  It  is  inexpressible  how  much  this  infirmity 
adds  to  a  sense  of  shame,  and  a  general  feeling  of 
deterioration. 

These  are  some  of  the  instances,  concerning  which 
I  can  say  with  truth  that  it  was  not  always  so  with 
me. 

Shall  I  lift  up  the  veil  of  my  weakness  any  further? 
— or  is  this  disclosure  sufficient  ? 

I  am  a  poor  nameless  egotist,  who  have  no  vanity 
to  consult  by  these  Confessions.  I  know  not  whether 
I   shall   be  laughed  at,  or  heard  seriously.     Such  as 
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they  are,  I  commend  them  to  the  readers'  at- 
tention, if  he  find  his  own  case  any  way  touched.  I 
have  told  him  what  I  am  come  to.  Let  him  stop 
inmi. 


ELIA   ON  HIS  "CONFESSIONS  OF  A 
DRUNKARD." 


Many  are  the  sayings  of  Elia,  painful  and  frequent 
his  lucubrations,  set  forth  for  the  most  part  (such  his 
modesty!)  without  a  name;  scattered  about  in  obscure 
periodicals  and  forgotten  miscellanies.  From  the 
dust  of  some  of  these  it  is  our  intention  occasionally 
to  revive  a  tract  or  two  that  shall  seem  worthy  of  a 
better  fate,  especially  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
the  pen  of  our  industrious  contributor,  engaged  in  a 
laborious  digest  of  his  recent  Continental  tour,  may 
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haply  want  the  leisure  to  expatiate  in  more  misceU 
laneous  speculations.  We  have  been  induced,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  reprint  a  thing  which  he  put  forth 
in  a  friend's  volume  some  years  since,  entitled  "  The 
Confessions  of  a  Drunkard,"  seeing  that  Messieurs 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers  have  chosen  to  embellish 
their  last  dry  pages  with  fruitful  quotations  there- 
from ;  adding,  from  their  peculiar  brains,  the  gra- 
tuitous affirmation,  that  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  describer  (in  his  delineations  of  a  drunkard, 
forsooth  !)  partly  sat  for  his  own  picture.  The  truth 
is,  that  our  friend  had  been  reading  among  the  essays 
of  a  contemporary,  who  has  perversely  been  con- 
founded with  him,  a  paper  in  which  Edax  (or  the 
Great  Eater)  humorously  complaineth  of  an  inordi- 
nate appetite  ;  and  it  struck  him  that  a  better  paper 
— of  deeper  interest  and  wider  usefulness — might  be 
made  out  of  the  imagined  experiences  of  a  Great 
Drinker. 

Accordingly  he  set  to  work,  and,  with  that  mock 
fervour  and  counterfeit  earnestness  with  which  he 
is  too  apt  to  over-realize  his  descriptions,  has 
given  us  a  frightful  picture  indeed,  but  no  more  re- 
sembling the  man  Elia  than  the  fictitious  Edax  may 
be  supposed  to  identify  itself  with  Mr.  L.,  its  author. 
It  is  indeed  a  compound  extracted  out  of  his  long 
observations  of  the  effects  of  drinking  upon  all  the 
world  about  him ;  and  this  accumulated  mass  of 
misery  he  hath  centred  (as  the  custom  is  with  judici- 
ous essayists)  in  a  single  figure.  We  deny  not  that 
a  portion  of  his  own  experiences  may  have  passed 
into  the  picture;  (as  who,  that  is  not  a  washy  fellow, 
but  must  at  some  times  have  felt  the   after-operation 
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of  a  too-generous  cup  ?)  but  then  how  heightened  ! 
how  exaggerated  !  how  little  within  the  sense  of  the 
Review,  where  a  part,  in  their  slanderous  usage, 
must  be  understood  to  stand  for  the  whole  !  But  it 
is  useless  to  expostulate  with  this  Quarterly  slime, 
brood  of  Nilus,  watery  heads  with  hearts  of  jelly, 
spawned  under  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  incapable  of 
Bacchus,  and  therefore  cold,  washy,  spiteful,  blood- 
less. Elia  shall  string  them  up  one  day,  and  show 
their  colours, — or  rather,  how  colourless  and  vapid 
the  whole  fry, — when  he  putteth  forth  his  long-pro- 
mised, but  unaccountably  hitherto  delayed,  "  Confes- 
sions of  a  Water-drinker." 


THE   GENTLE  GIANTESS. 


The  widow  Blacket,  of  Oxford,  is  the  largest  female 
I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding.  There  may  be 
her  parallel  upon  the  earth,  but  surely  I  never  saw  it. 
I  take  her  to  be  lineally  descended  from  the  maid's 
aunt  of  Brainford,  who  caused  Master  Ford  such  un- 
easiness. She  hath  Atlantean  shoulders  ;  and  as 
she  stoopeth  in  her  gait,  with  as  few  offences  to 
answer  for  in  her  own  particular  as  any  of  Eve's 
daughters,  her  back  seems  broad  enough  to  bear  the 
blame  of  all  the  peccadillos  that  have  been  committed 
since  Adam.  She  girdeth  her  waist — or  what  she  is 
vol.   v.  2  E 
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pleased  to  esteem  as  such — nearly  up  to  her  shoulders  ; 
from  beneath  which,  that  huge  dorsal  expanse,  in 
mountainous  declivity,  emergeth.  Respect  for  her 
alone  preventeth  the  idle  boys,  who  follow  her  about 
in  shoals  whenever  she  cometh  abroad,  from  getting 
up  and  riding.  But  her  presence  infallibly  commands 
a  reverence.  She  is  indeed,  as  the  Americans  would 
express  it,  something  awful.  Her  person  is  a  burthen 
to  herself,  no  less  than  to  the  ground  which  bears 
her.  To  her  mighty  bone,  she  hath  a  pinguitude 
withal,  which  makes  the  depth  of  Winter  to  her  the 
most  desirable  season.  Her  distress  in  the  warmer 
solstice  is  pitiable.  During  the  months  of  July  and 
August  she  usually  renteth  a  cool  cellar,  where  ices 
are  kept,  whereinto  she  descendeth  when  Sirius 
rageth.  She  dates  from  a  hot  Thursday,  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Her  apartment  in  Summer  is 
pervious  to  the  four  winds.  Two  doors,  in  north  and 
south  direction,  and  two  windows,  fronting  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun,  never  closed,  from  every  cardinal 
point,  catch  the  contributory  breezes.  She  loves  to 
enjoy  what  she  calls  a  quadruple  draught.  That 
must  be  a  shrewd  zephyr  that  can  escape  her.  I  owe 
a  painful  face-ache,  which  oppresses  me  at  this 
moment,  to  a  cold  caught,  sitting  by  her,  one  day  in 
last  July,  at  this  receipt  of  coolness.  Her  fan  in 
ordinary  resembleth  a  banner  spread,  which  she 
keepeth  continually  on  the  alert  to  detect  the  least 
breeze.  She  possesseth  an  active  and  gadding  mind, 
totally  incommensurate  with  her  person.  No  one 
delighteth  more  than  herself  in  country  exercises  and 
pastimes.  I  have  passed  many  an  agreeable  holiday 
with  her  in  her  favourite  park  at  Woodstock.  She 
performs  her  part  in  these  delightful  ambulatory  ex- 
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cursions  by  the  aid  of  a  portable  garden  chair.  She 
setteth  out  with  you  at  a  fair  foot  gallop,  which  she 
keepeth  up  till  you  are  both  well  breathed,  and  then 
she  reposeth  for  a  few  seconds.  Then  she  is  up 
again,  for  a  hundred  paces  or  so,  and  again  resteth ; 
her  movements,  on  these  sprightly  occasions,  being 
something  between  walking  and  flying.  Her  great 
weight  seemeth  to  propel  her  forward,  ostrich-fashion. 
In  this  kind  of  relieved  marching  I  have  traversed 
with  her  many  scores  of  acres  on  those  well-wooded 
and  well- watered  domains.  Her  delight  at  Oxford  is 
in  the  public  walks  and  gardens,  where,  when  the 
weather  is  not  too  oppressive,  she  passeth  much  of 
her  valuable  time.  There  is  a  bench  at  Maudlin,  or 
rather,  situated  between  the  frontiers  of  that  and 
******'s  college — some  litigation  latterly,  about  re- 
pairs, has  vested  the  property  of  it  finally  in  ******'s 
— where  at  the  hour  of  noon  she  is  ordinarily  to  be 
found  sitting — so  she  calls  it  by  courtesy — but  in  fact, 
pressing  and  breaking  of  it  down  with  her  enormous 
settlement ;  as  both  those  Foundations,  who,  however, 
are  good-natured  enough  to  wink  at  it,  have  found,  I 
believe,  to  their  cost.  Here  she  taketh  the  fresh  air, 
principally  at  vacation  times,  when  the  walks  are 
freest  from  interruption  of  the  younger  fry  of  students. 
Here  she  passeth  her  idle  hours,  not  idly,  but  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  a  book, — blest  if  she  can  but 
intercept  some  resident  Fellow,  (as  usually  there  are 
some  of  that  brood  left  behind  at  these  periods,)  or 
stray  Master  of  Arts,  (to  most  of  whom  she  is  better 
known  than  their  dinner  bell,)  with  whom  she  may 
confer  upon  any  curious  topic  of  literature.  I  have 
seen  these  shy  gownsmen,  who  truly  set  but  a  very 
slight  value  upon  female  conversation,  cast  a  hawk's 
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eye  upon  her  from  the  length  of  Maudlin  grove,  and 
warily  glide  off  into  another  walk,  true  monks  as  they 
are,  and  ungently  neglecting  the  delicacies  of  her 
polished  converse  for  their  own  perverse  and  uncom- 
municating  solitariness  !  Within  doors  her  principal 
diversion  is  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  both 
which  she  is  no  mean  professor.  Her  voice  is  won- 
derfully fine ;  but  till  I  got  used  to  it,  I  confess  it 
staggered  me.  It  is  for  all  the  world  like  that  of  a 
piping  bulfinch,  while  from  her  size  and  stature  you 
would  expect  notes  to  drown  the  deep  organ.  The 
shake,  which  most  fine  singers  reserve  for  the  close 
or  cadence,  by  some  unaccountable  flexibility,  or 
tremulousness  of  pipe,  she  carrieth  quite  through  the 
composition  ;  so  that  her  time,  to  a  common  air  or 
ballad,  keeps  double  motion,  like  the  earth — running 
the  primary  circuit  of  the  tune,  and  still  revolving 
upon  its  own  axis.  The  effect,  as  I  said  before,  when 
you  are  used  to  it,  is  as  agreeable  as  it  is  altogether 
new  and  surprising.  The  spacious  apartment  of  her 
outward  frame  lodgeth  a  soul  in  all  respects  dispro- 
portionate. Of  more  than  mortal  make,  she  evinceth 
withal  a  trembling  sensibility,  a  yielding  infirmity  of 
purpose,  a  quick  susceptibility  to  reproach,  and  all 
the  train  of  diffident  and  blushing  virtues,  which  for 
their  habitation  usually  seek  out  a  feeble  frame,  an 
attenuated  and  meagre  constitution.  With  more 
than  man's  bulk,  her  humours  and  occupations  are 
eminently  feminine.  She  sighs,  being  six  foot  high. 
She  languisheth,  being  two  feet  wide.  She  worketh 
slender  sprigs  upon  the  delicate  muslin,  her  fingers 
being  capable  of  moulding  a  Colossus.  She  sippeth 
her  wine  out  of  her  glass  daintily,  her  capacity  being 
that  of  a  tun  of  Heidelburg.     She  goeth  mincingly 
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with  those  feet  of  hers,  whose  solidity  need  not  fear 
the  black  ox's  pressure.  Softest,  and  largest  of  thy 
sex,  adieu !  By  what  parting  attribute  may  I  salute 
thee  ? — last  and  best  of  the  Titanesses,  Ogress,  fed 
with  milk  instead  of  blood  ;  not  least,  or  least  hand- 
some, among  Oxford's  stately  structures, — Oxford, 
which,  in  its  deadest  time  of  vacation,  can  never  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  empty,  having  thee  to  fill  it. 

Elia. 


ON  A  PASSAGE  IN  THE  TEMPEST. 


As  long  as  I  can  remember  the  play  of  the  Tempect, 
one  passage  in  it  has  always  set  me  upon  wondering. 
It  has  puzzled  me  beyond  measure.  In  vain  I  strove 
to  find  the  meaning  of  it.  I  seemed  doomed  to 
cherish  infinite  hopeless  curiosity. 

It  is  where  Prospero,  relating  the  banishment  of 
Sycorax  from  Argier,   adds — 

for  one  thine;  she  did, — 

They  would  not  take  her  life — 

how  have  I  pondered  over  this,  when  a  boy!  How 
have  I  longed  for  some  authentic  memoir  of  the  witch 
to  clear  up  the  obscurity ! — Was  the  story  extant  in 
the  Chronicles  of  Algiers  ?  Could  I  get  at  it  by  some 
fortunate  introduction  to  the  Algerine  ambassador? 
Was  a  voyage  thither  practicable  ?  The  Spectator 
(I  knew)  went  to  Grand  Cairo,  only  to  measure  a 
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pyramid.  Was  not  the  object  of  my  quest  of  at  least 
as  much  importance  ?  The  blue-eyed  hag, — could 
she  have  done  any  thing  good  or  meritorious  ?  might 
that  Succubus  relent  ?  then  might  there  be  hope  for 
the  devil.  I  have  often  admired  since,  that  none  of 
the  commentators  have  boggled  at  this  passage — 
how  they  could  swallow  this  camel — such  a  tanta- 
lising piece  of  obscurity,  such  an  abortion  of  an 
anecdote. 

At  length  I  think  I  have  lighted  upon  a  clue,  which 
may  lead  to  show  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
Shakspeare,  when  he  dropped  this  imperfect  rumour. 
In  the  "  accurate  description  of  Africa,  by  John 
Ogilby  (Folio)  1670,"  page  230,  I  find  written,  as 
follows.     The  marginal  title  to  the  narrative  is — 

"  Charles  the  Fifth  besieges  Algier. 

"In  the  last  place,  we  will  briefly  give  an  account  of  the  Emperour 
Charles  the  Fifth,  when  he  besieg'd  this  city ;  and  of  the  great  loss  he 
suffered  therein. 

"This  Prince  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  forty  one, 
having  embarqued  upon  the  sea  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  men 
aboard  eighteen  gallies,  and  an  hundred  tall  ships,  not  counting  the 
barques  and  shallops,  and  other  small  boats,  in  which  he  had  engaged 
the  principal  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  nobility,  with  a  good  number 
of  the  knights  of  Maltha ;  he  was  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  at 
a  cape  call'd  Matifou.  From  this  place  unto  the  city  of  Algier  a  flat 
shore  or  strand  extends  itself  for  about  four  leagues,  the  which  is  ex- 
ceeding favourable  to  gallies.  There  he  put  ashore  with  his  army, 
and  in  a  few  days  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built,  which  unto  this  day  is 
call'd  the  Castle  of  the  Emperour. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  city  of  Algier  took  the  alarm,  having  in  it 
at  that  time  but  eight  hundred  Turks,  and  six  thousand  Moors,  poor- 
•pirited  men,  and  unexercised  in  martial  affairs ;  besides  it  was  at  that 
time  fortifi'd  onely  with  walls,  and  had  no  out-works  :  insomuch  that 
by  reason  of  its  weakness,  and  the  great  forces  of  the  Emperour,  it 
could  not  in  appearance  escape  taking.  In  fine,  it  was  attaqued  with  such 
order,  that   the  army  came  up  to  the  very  gates,  where  the  Chevalier 
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de  Sauignac,  a  Frenchman  by  nation,  made  himself  remarkable  above 
all  the  rest,  by  the  miracles  of  his  valour.  For  having  repulsed  the 
Turks,  who  having  made  a  sally  at  the  gate  call'd  Babason,  and  there 
desiring  to  enter  along  with  them,  when  he  saw  that  they  shut  the 
gate  upon  him,  he  ran  his  ponyard  into  the  same,  and  left  it  sticking 
deep  therein.  They  next  fell  to  battering  the  city  by  the  force  of 
cannon  ;  which  the  assailants  so  weakened,  that  in  that  great  extremity 
the  defendants  lost  their  courage,  and  resolved  to  surrender. 

"But  as  they  were  thus  intending,  there  was  a  witch  of  the  town, 
whom  the  history  doth  not  name,  which  went  to  seek  out  Assam  Aga, 
that  commanded  within,  and  pray'd  him  to  make  it  good  yet  nine  days 
longer,  with  assurance,  that  within  that  time  he  should  infallibly  see 
Algier  delivered  from  that  siege,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
dispersed,  so  that  Christians  should  be  as  cheap  as  Birds.  In  a  word,  the 
thing  did  happen  in  the  manner  as  foretold  ;  for  upon  the  twenty-first 
day  of  October  in  the  same  year,  there  fell  a  continual  rain  upon  the 
land,  and  so  furious  a  storm  at  sea,  that  one  might  have  seen  ships 
hoisted  into  the  clouds,  and  in  one  instant  again  precipitated  into  the 
bottom  of  the  water :  insomuch  that  that  same  dreadful  tempest  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  loss  of  fifteen  gallies,  and  above  an  hundred  other  vessels  ; 
which  was  the  cause  why  the  Emperour,  seeing  his  army  wasted  by 
the  bad  weather,  pursued  by  a  famine,  occasioned  by  wrack  of  his 
ships,  in  which  was  the  greatest  part  of  his  victuals  and  ammunition, 
he  was  constrain'd  to  raise  the  siege,  and  set  sail  for  Sicily,  whither  he 
retreated  with  the  miserable  reliques  of  his  fleet. 

"In  the  mean  time  that  witch  being  acknowledged  the  deliverer  of 
Algier,  was  richly  remunerated,  and  the  credit  of  her  charms  autho- 
rized. So  that  ever  since  witchcraft  hath  been  very  freely  tolerated ; 
of  which  the  Chief  of  the  town,  and  even  those  who  are  esteem'd  to 
be  of  greatest  sanctity  among  them,  such  as  are  the  Marabou's,  a 
religious  order  of  their  sect,  do  for  the  most  part  make  profession  of  it, 
under  a  goodly  pretext  of  certain  revelations  which  they  say  they  have 
had  from  their  prophet  Mahomet. 

"And  hereupon  those  of  Algier,  to  palliate  the  shame  and  the  re- 
proaches that  are  thrown  upon  them  for  making  use  of  a  witch  in  tlu 
danger  of  this  siege,  do  say  that  the  loss  of  the  forces  of  Charles  V . 
was  caused  by  a  prayer  of  one  of  their  Marabou's,  named  Cidy  Utica, 
which  was  at  that  time  in  great  credit,  not  under  the  notion  of  a 
magitian,  but  for  a  person  of  a  holy  life.  Afterwards  in  remembrance 
of  their  success,  they  have  erected   unto  him   a  small  mosque  without 
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the  Babason  gate,  where  he  is  buried,  and  in  which  they  keep  sundry 
lamps  burning  in  honour  of  him  :  nay  they  sometimes  repair  thither  to 
make  their  sala,  for  a  testimony  of  greater  veneration." 

Can  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment,  that  the  dramatist 
had  come  fresh  from  reading  some  older  narrative  of 
this  deliverance  of  Algier  by  a  witch,  and  transferred 
the  merit  of  the  deed  to  his  Sycorax,  exchanging 
only  the  "  rich  remuneration,"  which  did  not  suit  his 
purpose,  to  the  simple  pardon  of  her  life  ?  Ogilby 
wrote  in  1670;  but  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers 
for  his  Account  of  Barbary  are — Johannes  de  Leo,  or 
Africanus;  Louis  Marmol;  Diego  de  Haedo;  Johannes 
Gramaye;  Braevel;  Cel.  Curio;  and  Diego  de  Torres; 
names  totally  unknown  to  me,  and  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  curious  reader  for  his  fuller  satis- 
faction. 


A     CHARACTER     OF     THE     LATE 
ELIA. 


BY    A    FRIEND. 


This  gentleman,  who  for  some  months  past  had  been 
in  a  declining  way,  hath  at  length  paid  his  final  tribute 
to  nature.  He  just  lived  long  enough  (it  was  what 
he  wished)  to  see  his  papers  collected  into  a  volume. 
The  pages  of  the  "  London  Magazine  "  will  hence- 
forth know  him  no  more. 

Exactly  at  twelve  last   night   his  queer   spirit  de- 
parted ;  and  the  bells  of  Saint  Bride's  rang   him  out 
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with  the  old  year.      The  mournful  vibrations  were 
caught  in  the  dining-room  of  his  friends  T.  and  H. 
and  the    company,   assembled  there  to  welcome  in 
another  first  of  January,  checked  their  carousals  in 
mid-mirth,  and  were  silent.    Janus  wept.    The  gentle 

P r,     in    a    whisper,    signifyed  his  intention  of 

devoting  an  elegy;  and  Allan  C,  nobly  forgetful 
of  his  countryman's  wrongs,  vowed  a  memoir  to 
his  manes  full  and  friendly  as  a  "  Tale  of  Lyddal- 
cross." 

To  say  truth,  it  is  time  he  were  gone.  The 
humour  of  the  thing,  if  there  was  ever  much  in  it, 
was  pretty  well  exhausted  ;  and  a  two  years  and  a 
half's  existence  has  been  a  tolerable  duration  for  a 
phantom. 

I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confess,  that  much  which  I 
have  heard  objected  to  my  late  friend's  writings  was 
well  founded.  Crude  they  are, — I  grant  you, — a 
sort  of  unlicked,  incondite  things,  —  villanously 
pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  modes  and 
phrases.  They  had  not  been  his  if  they  had  been 
other  than  such  ;  and  better  it  is  that  a  writer  should 
be  natural  in  a  self-pleasing  quaintness,  than  to 
affect  a  naturalness  (so  called)  that  should  be  strange 
to  him.  Egotistical  they  have  been  pronounced  by 
some  who  did  not  know  that  what  he  tells  us  as  of 
himself  was  often  true  only  (historically)  of  another; 
as  in  his  Third  Essay,  (to  save  many  instances,) 
wheie,  under  the  first  person,  (his  favourite  figure,) 
he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn  estate  of  a  country  boy 
placed  at  a  London  school,  far  from  his  friends  and 
connections, — in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  early 
history.  If  it  be  egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with 
his  own  identity  the  griefs  and  affections  of  another, 
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— making  himself  many,  or  reducing  many  unto 
himself, — then  is  the  skilful  novelist,  who  all  along 
brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine,  speaking  of  themselves, 
the  greatest  egotist  of  all ;  who  yet  has  never,  there- 
fore, been  accused  of  that  narrowness.  And  how 
shall  the  intenser  dramatist  escape  being  faulty, 
who  doubtless,  under  cover  of  passion  uttered  by 
another,  oftentimes  gives  blameless  vent  to  his  most 
inward  feelings,  and  expresses  his  own  story  mo- 
destly ? 

My  late  friend  was  in  many  respects  a  singular 
character.  Those  who  did  not  like  him  hated  him ; 
and  some,  who  once  liked  him,  afterwards  became 
his  bitterest  haters.  The  truth  is,  he  gave  himself 
too  little  concern  about  what  he  uttered,  and  in  whose 
presence.  He  observed  neither  time  nor  place,  and 
would  even  out  with  what  came  uppermost.  With 
the  severe  religionist  he  would  pass  for  a  free-thinker; 
while  the  other  faction  set  him  down  for  a  bigot, 
or  persuaded  themselves  that  he  belied  his  senti- 
ments. Few  understood  him  ;  and  I  am  not  certain 
that  at  all  times  he  quite  understood  himself.  He 
too  much  affected  that  dangerous  figure,  —  irony. 
He  sowed  doubtful  speeches,  and  reaped  plain,  un- 
equivocal hatred.  He  would  interrupt  the  gravest 
discussion  with  some  light  jest  ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
not  quite  irrelevant  in  ears  that  could  understand  it. 
Your  long  and  much  talkers  hated  him.  The  in- 
formal habit  of  his  mind,  joined  to  an  inveterate  im- 
pediment of  speech,  forbade  him  to  be  an  oratoi ; 
and  he  seemed  determined  that  no  one  else  should 
play  that  part  when  he  was  present.  He  was  petit 
and  ordinary  in  his  person  and  appearance.  I  have 
seen  him  sometimes  in  what  is  called  good  company. 
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but  where  he  has  been  a  stranger,  sit  silent,  and  be 
suspected  for  an  odd  fellow,  till,  some  unlucky  occa- 
sion provoking  it,  he  would  stutter  out  some  sense- 
less pun,  (not  altogether  senseless  perhaps,  if  rightly 
taken,)  which  has  stamped  his  character  for  the 
evening.  It  was  hit  or  miss  with  him ;  but,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  he  contrived  by  this  device  to  send 
away  a  whole  company  his  enemies.  His  concep- 
tions rose  kindlier  than  his  utterance,  and  his 
happiest  impromptus  had  the  appearance  of  effort. 
He  has  been  accused  of  trying  to  be  witty,  when  in 
truth  he  was  but  struggling  to  give  his  poor  thoughts 
articulation.  He  chose  his  companions  for  some 
individuality  of  character  which  they  manifested. 
Hence  not  many  persons  of  science,  and  few  pro- 
fessed literati,  were  of  his  councils.  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain  fortune ;  and, 
as  to  such  people  commonly  nothing  is  more  ob- 
noxious than  a  gentleman  of  settled  (though  mode- 
rate) income,  he  passed  with  most  of  them  for  a 
great  miser.  To  my  knowledge,  this  was  a  mistake. 
His  intimados,  to  confess  a  truth,  were,  in  the  world's 
eye,  a  ragged  regiment.  He  found  them  floating  on 
the  surface  of  society  ;  and  the  colour,  or  something 
else,  in  the  weed,  pleased  him.  The  burrs  stuck  to 
him  ;  but  they  were  good  and  loving  burrs  for  all 
that.  He  never  greatly  cared  for  the  society  of  what 
are  called  good  people.  If  any  of  these  were  scan- 
dalised, (and  offences  were  sure  to  arise,)  he  could 
not  help  it.  When  he  had  been  remonstrated  with 
for  not  making  more  concessions  to  the  feelings  of 
good  people,  he  would  retort  by  asking,  What  one 
point  did  these  good  people  ever  concede  to  him  ? 
He  was  temperate  in  his  meals  and  diversions,  but 
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always  kept  a  little  on  this  side  of  abstemiousness. 
Only  in  the  use  of  the  Indian  weed  he  might  be 
thought  a  little  excessive.  He  took  it,  he  would  say, 
as  a  solvent  of  speech.  Marry — as  the  friendly 
vapour  ascended,  how  his  prattle  would  curl  up 
sometimes  with  it !  The  ligaments,  which  tongue- 
tied  him,  were  loosened,  and  the  stammerer  pro- 
ceeded a  statist  ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  bemoan  or 
rejoice  that  my  old  friend  is  departed.  His  jests 
were  beginning  to  grow  obsolete,  and  his  stories  to 
be  found  out.  He  felt  the  approaches  of  age  ;  and, 
while  he  pretended  to  cling  to  life,  you  saw  how 
slender  were  the  ties  left  to  bind  him.  Discoursing 
with  him  latterly  on  this  subject,  he  expressed  him- 
self with  a  pettishness  which  I  thought  unworthy  of 
him.  In  our  walks  about  his  suburban  retreat  (as 
he  called  it)  at  Shacklewell,  some  children  belong- 
ing to  a  school  of  industry  had  met  us,  and  bowed 
and  courtesied,  as  he  thought,  in  an  especial  manner 
to  him.  "  They  take  me  for  a  visiting  governor,"  he 
muttered  earnestly.  He  had  a  horror,  which  he 
carried  to  a  foible,  of  looking  like  any  thing  impor- 
tant and  parochial.  He  thought  that  he  approached 
nearer  to  that  stamp  daily.  He  had  a  general  aver- 
sion from  being  treated  like  a  grave  or  respectable 
character,  and  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the  advances  of 
age  that  should  so  entitle  him.  He  herded  always, 
while  it  was  possible,  with  people  younger  than  him- 
self. He  did  not  conform  to  the  march  of  time,  but 
was  dragged  along  in  the  procession.  His  manners 
lagged  behind  his  years.  He  was  too  much  of  the 
boy-man.  The  toga  virilis  never  sat  gracefully  on 
his  shoulders.     The  impressions  of  infancy  had  burnt 
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into  him,  and  he  resented  the  impertinence  of 
manhood.  These  were  weaknesses  ;  but,  such  as 
they  were,  they  are  a  key  to  explicate  some  of  his 
writings. 

He  left  little  property  behind  him.  Of  course,  the 
little  that  is  left  (chiefly  in  India  bonds)  devolves  upon 
his  cousin  Bridget.  A  few  critical  dissertations  were 
found  in  his  escritoire,  which  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  shortly  appear,  retaining  his  accus- 
tomed signature. 

He  has  himself  not  obscurely  hinted  that  his 
employment  lay  in  a  public  office.  The  gentlemen 
in  the  export  department  of  the  East  India  House 
will  forgive  me  if  I  acknowledge  the  readiness  with 
which  they  assisted  me  in  the  retrieval  of  his  few 
manuscripts.  They  pointed  out  in  a  most  obliging 
manner  the  desk  at  which  he  had  been  planted  for 
forty  years ;  showed  me  ponderous  tomes  of  figures, 
in  his  own  remarkably  neat  hand,  which,  more  pro- 
perly than  his  few  printed  tracts,  might  be  called  his 
"  Works."  They  seemed  affectionate  to  his  memory, 
and  universally  commended  his  expertness  in  book- 
keeping. It  seems  he  was  the  inventor  of  some 
ledger  which  should  combine  the  precision  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  Italian  double  entry  (I  think  they  called 
it)  with  the  brevity  and  facility  of  some  newer  German 
system  ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  appreciate  the  worth 
of  the  discovery.  I  have  often  heard  him  express 
a  warm  regard  for  his  associates  in  office,  and  how 
fortunate  he  considered  himself  in  having'  his  lot 
thrown  in  amongst  them.  There  is  more  sense, 
more  discourse,  more  shrewdness,  and  even  talent, 
among  these  clerks,  (he  would  say,)  than  in  twice 
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the  number  of  authors  by  profession  that  I  have  con- 
versed with.  He  would  brighten  up  sometimes  upon 
the  "  old  days  of  the  India  House,"  when  he  con- 
sorted with  Woodroffe  and  Wissett,  and  Peter 
Corbet,  (a  descendant  and  worthy  representative, 
hating  the  point  of  sanctity,  of  old  facetious  Bishop 
Corbet;)  and  Hoole,  who  translated  Tasso  ;  and 
Bartlemy  Brown,  whose  father  (God  assoil  him 
therefore !)  modernized  Walton  ;  and  sly,  warm- 
hearted old  Jack  Cole  (King  Cole  they  called  him  in 
those  days)  and  Campe  and  Fombelle,  and  a  world 
of  choice  spirits,  more  than  I  can  remember  to  name, 
who  associated  in  those  days  with  Jack  Burrell,  (the 
bon  vivant  of  the  South  Sea  House,)  and  little  Eyton, 
(said  to  be  a.  facsimile  of  Pope, — he  was  a  miniature 
of  a  gentleman,)  that  was  cashier  under  him  ;  and 
Dan  Voight  of  the  Custom  House,  that  left  the  famous 
library. 

Well,  Elia  is  gone, — for  aught  I  know,  to  be  re- 
united with  them, — and  these  poor  traces  of  his  pen 
are  all  we  have  to  show  for  it.  How  little  survives 
of  the  wordiest  authors!  Of  all  they  said  or  did  in 
their  lifetime,  a  few  glittering  words  only !  His 
Essays  found  some  favourers,  as  they  appeared  se- 
parately. They  shuffled  their  way  in  the  crowd  well 
enough  singly  :  how  they  will  read,  now  they  are 
brought  together,  is  a  question  for  the  publishers,  who 
have  thus  ventured  to  draw  out  into  one  piece  his 
11  weaved-up  follies." 

Pkil-Elia. 


NOTES. 


TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE. 

A  specimen  was  first  issued  in  eight  sixpenny  parts,  "  wit.h  ihree 
beautiful  coloured  engravings. "  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  (v.  ii. 
p.  87),  indicates  where  his  portion  of  the  Preface  begins,  and  also 
claims  for  "  occasionally  a  tailpiece."  He  seems  to  have  been  disgusted 
with  the  extravagance  of  the  plates  which  accompanied  the  first  edition. 
Later  ones  were  illustrated  by  Mulready,  Blake,  and  Harvey. 
The  tales  have  enjoyed  unbounded  popularity;  and  the  very  latest 
edition,  issued  at  the  Christmas  of  1875  by  Messrs.  Bickers,  had  an 
enormous  sale.     The  first  edition  appeared  in  1807. 


MRS.  LEICESTER'S   SCHOOL. 

Also  published  in  1807.  Seven  of  the  tales  were  by  Mary  Lamb 
By  her  also  was  the  "  Poetry  for  Children :  entirely  original,  by  the 
author  of  Mrs.  Leicester's  School."  These  little  volumes  appear  to  be 
introwuables.  By  the  advertisement,  it  would  seem  that  they  contained 
none  of  Lamb's  compositions.  The  pieces  that  follow,  "  The  Adventures 
of  Ulysses,"  (1808),  "Cupid's  Revenge,"  " The  Defeat  of  Time,"  are 
imitations  of  mythological  stories.  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  mentions 
Lamb  having  given  him  a  tale  to  read,  a  version  of  "  Piince  Dorus;  or, 
the  Long- Nosed  Prince,"  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 


DRAMATIC   PIECES. 

The  reader  will  have  found  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
duction of  "Mr.  H."  at  Page  62  of  Vol.  I.  The  other  comic  drama, 
"The  Pawnbroker's  Daughter,"  he  vainly  tried  to  have  brought 
forward.  An  ill  success  that  is  not  surprising,  as  it  is  a  very  jejune 
performance,  and  the  humour,  such  as  it  is,  of  so  feeble  a  character, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  came  from  the  Elian  fount. 
Another  production  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  actually  included  in 
editions  of  his  works,  viz.,  a  comic  opera  in  three  acts.  It  would  appear 
that  it  was  left  with  a  number  of  other  dramas— pledged,  in  short,  by 
Sheridan — with  one  of  the  Patmore  family.  Nothing  so  characteristic,  it 
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maybe  said,  has  been  told  of  Sheridan,  so  original,  or  so  creditable  tonis 
ingenuity.  Lamb  is  presumed  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  composition 
of  this  piece  on  the  following  grounds  :  ist,  Because  it  is  stated  to  be 
in  his  handwriting;  2nd,  From  a  passage  in  one  of  Mary  Lamb's 
letters,  in  which  she  says  that  her  brother  had  joined  with  the  two 
Sheridans  in  a  "  speaking  Pantomime,"  for  which  he  had  written 
"some  scenes."  In  support  of  the  first  point,  Mr.  Patmore  states 
that  both  Talfourd  and  Moxon  "  raised  not  the  smallest  doubt."  Mr. 
Forster,  however,  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the  handwriting  as  that  of 
his  friend ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  totally  unlike  the  one  he  adopted  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life.  I  should  be  inclined,  however,  to  admit  that  the 
whole  is  in  Lamb's  handwriting.  But  the  style  of  the  piece,  its 
spirit  and  treatment,  is  totally  unlike  Lamb's,  and  seems  modelled  on  that 
of  the  "  Duenna."  The  characters  are  distinct,  effective,  and  the 
speeches  given  to  them  show  a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  effect. 
For  these  reasons  we  might  fairly  conclude  that  the  piece  was  virtually 
the  work  of  the  two  Sheridans.  and  that  Lamb  had  little  share  in  the 
piece  beyond  correcting,  or  writing  out  the  whole.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  even  the  "  some  scenes"  mentioned  by  Mary  Lamb  are  not 
in  the  piece  in  its  present  shape. 


THE    GENTLE    GIANTESS. 

It  is  hard  to  follow  the  exact  significance  of  such  burlesques  as  the 
present  sketch,  which  Lamb  seems  to  have  written  in  imitation  of  the 
satirical  "  characters "  that  were  popular  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  strokes  seem  overcharged.  The  stout  original  of  this  portrait  is 
described,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Wordsworth  (Vol.  II.  p.  144),  as  a  "  Mrs. 
Smith."  Lamb,  however,  in  his  sketch,  changes  her  residence  to 
Oxford,  so  as  not  to  be  too  personal. 

,<*  *  *  *  *  *>j  College,"  for  St.  John's,  Cambridge. — See  Letter. 
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The  original  form  of  the  Preface  to  the  "  Last  Essays."  «  T.  and  H." 
Taylor  and  Hessey,  publishers  of  The  London  Magazine  ;  The  Gentle 

p r,  Procter ;  "Allan  C,"  Alan  Cunningham.    He  gave  bimielf 

too  little  concern,  &c.     There  is  here  an  almost  literal  reproduction  of 
Sterne's  description  of  hirr'elf  in  hi?  character  of  Yorick. 


X 
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